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XII. — On some Waxed Tablets said to have been found at Gambru 
By T. M'Kennt Hdohes, Esq., M.A., F.B.S., F.S-.A. 



Read Jane 20, 1895. 



Close to the inner margin of the King's Ditch at Cambridge, which until quite 
recently was the only ditch known to exist, excavations were lately made for the 
foundations of Mesars. Fosters' new bank. The ditch which runs along Hobson 
Street was only just touched, but there was at this spot a large quantity of aand 
and graTel. This had apparently been thrown out of the ditch, which here skirted 
the edge of an extensive gravel bed. No water passed through this dry subsoil 
from any side, and the area was soon built over, so that no rain fell into it. 
These were, therefore, conditions very favourable for the preservation of perish- 
able materials.' 

Among the large quantity of fragments of pottery and other antiquities which 
were discovered during the excavations was the set of tablets which forms the 
subject of this paper. It is not improbable that the tablets may have had a case" 
which would have protected the wood and wax inside for a very long time. They 
were brought to me by a workman, who told me whereabouts he had found them, 
and I saw no reason, from their state of preservation or from the character of 
the objects said to have been found associated with them, to doubt the accvu"acy 
of the information he gave me. 



' Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiqui 
- See below, pp. 260, 261. 



» Society, viii. 41. 
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258 On some Waxed Tablets said to have been found at Cambridge. 

This codex,' or set of tablets fastened together, consists of six pieces, that is 
to say, there are four '' leaves incised on both sides, and two covers incised on the 
inside only. 

Du M^ril '■ has collected many references to the number of pages in the waxed 
tablets used for " albums " or note books in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

Baldric,'' abbot of Bourgueil in Anjou, has left the following interesting 
description : 

Attamen in vobis p&riter sunt octo tabellse 

Quie Jant bis geminas paginulasque docem. 
Cera namque carent altrinsecus extcriorea, 
Sic faciunt octo quattuor atque decern. 

That is to say, the eight leaves gave sixteen pages ; but, as there was no 
wax on the outside of the cover, there were only fourteen pages available for 
writing on. 

He adds that the Roman note-books were not so large, quoting Plautus : ' 

Novi edepol nomen, nam mihi istoo nomine, 
Dum scribo, explevi totas ceras quattuor. 

The codex in the tomb of Jucundus ' appears to have had four leaves. Those 
found at Memphis and in the tomb of Soteris had five, like that of which Martial ' 
speaks : 

Quincuplici cera cum datur auctus [altus] honor. 

The Cambridge specimen has therefore rather a large number of pages, viz. 
ten, not counting the outsides, and it is not certain that I secured all there were. 
The form of the tablets has been described by various writers. Pignoria'' 

* Seneca, De Brevitale Vitce, 13. 

" By some mistake the number of leaves is gives as two iu the original notice of the discovery, 
probably by repetition of the word two from near the beginning of the same line. 

' De I'utage non interrampu jtisqii'a not jours dee tahleitet en cire (Paris, 1862), 103, 104. 
' Afabillon, Librorum de Diplomatica Supplementum, 51. 

• Cnrcnlio, 409, ilO, ed. Teubner. 

' WilthemiuB, Diptychon Leodiense, Append, de Fugillarihtu Vetenim. 

I EpigramTnata, bk, xiv. ep. 4. 

" De Servis, Amst. 1674, p. 220 ; see also Sanmaiae, De Modo Usurarum, p. 460, Leyden, 1639 ; 
Wiltbemiue, Diptychon Leodiente, Append, de PugiUaribw Velervm; Schwfirz, De Librit plicalilibtu 
Vetemtn, AJtorph, 1717 ; Walch, De Pugillaribue Veterum, lena, 1756. 
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On some Waxed Tablets said to have been fcnmd at Gamhridye. 



25» 



says, " Pugillarium vero forma fuit oblonga et quadrata, eminente quadam 
margine circumcirca conclusa nt vidimus Romfe in veteri area sepulchrali, in 
Lortia Cyriaci Matthaei." 

Our Cambridge codex measures a little more than 2J inches in length by IJ 
inch in width ; the thickness of the covers being about -J- of an inch, and of the 
middle part of the leaves sometimes not more than ^ of an inch, but we must 
allow for shrinkage. 

The incised portion of most of the pages is still covered with a black wax-like 
substance." Unfortunately there had been an attempt to clean them before they 
were brought to me, and most of the wax was removed either then or previously. 
On some of 'that which remains characters, apparently inscribed with a style, are 
still visible. 

The writing appears to be in a cursive hand, and here and there a few letters 
seem to lend themselves to the terminations of some Latin verbs, but they 
have been obscured by the accidental cracks in the wax originating in and pro- 
longing the lines of the incised letters, and perhaps sometimes following the 
lines of older writing partly erased, so that no one has yet been able to 
decipher it. Professor J. B. Mayor reads the ending " cit " and the word 
" licentiam " on one of the leaves. 

These tablets agree very closely with those in the library of St. Germain de 
Pr^s described below." 

The remains associated with the Cambridge tablets I referred to the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century," The French examples which so closely 
resemble them range in date from 1256 to 1308.' 

Tablets were made of various kinds of wood : box,* beech,^ sycamore,* maple," 
lime,' lemon,' pine,'' cedar, which were often stained of different colours,' and 

' See below, p. 264. 
" Pp. 273, 274. 

' Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, viii. 42. ' See below, p. 273. 

" Dn M4ril, op. dt. 92; Amhr. Traversarii Epp. ed. Mekus, A.d. 1430, pp. 300, 534; Proper- 
tins, iii. 23, 8 ; Aurelitu Frudenliua peristephanon hijm. iz. t. 49, p. 385 ed. Dressel. 

UartiaTius Capella, De NitpHit Mercnrii el Philologim, bk. iii. p. 258 ; ed. Kopp " cera fagn 
ilUta." ■ The Memphis tablets. 

" Ovid, Amorum, bk. i. xi. 28. 

< Dios CasBioB, bk. Ixrii. c. 15 ; bk. Izicii. c. 8. 

' Martial, Epigr., bk. xiv. ep. 3. * Plantns, Persa, \ 04Q 



' Anconias, in Cicerimem, i 
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260 On some Waxed Tablets said to have been found at Oambridge. 

were ornamented in horn, ivory, and the precious metals. Some of the tablets 
were made of ivory,' or even of metal. Sometimes the covers only were of 
ivory, which was often richly carved ** and mounted in silver and gold. 

The Cambridge tablets were made of a close-grained hard wood, but as they 
showed no holes for string or any marks of clasps or other fastening attached to 
the wood it seems probable that they were enclosed in a case," and there would 
have been some means of fastening this up and perhaps attaching it to the 
girdle. 

The " wax " had to be carefully compounded, for ordinary wax alone does not 
readily lend itself to such uses. It was probably mixed with pitch, or some resin; 
when tar was unknown.^ 

The tabletiers* of Paris formed a sort of guild or recognised body of trades- 
men and were forbidden to mix tallow or other inferior material with the 
wax. 

Dreyhaupt' has given the receipt for the composition which was used in the 
renewal of the Lehn tafel in 1681. 

The preparation should be somewhat softer than wax, but in aluiost all old 
specimens it has got hard and crumbled away. 

On some tablets of late date, however, the wax remains soft, as in the case of 
those from Ratisbouj now in the National Museum at Munich, or some of the later 
specimens from Halle, on which the wax ia too soft and does not properly adhere 
to the wood. For this reason highly polished wood or metal was less suited 
for tablets than material having a rougher surface to which the soft wax would 
readily adhere. 

The Cambridge tablets are covered with a black wax-like composition now 
dry and hard, cracking and flaking off. I hope to have some of it analysed, but 
wait for further advice before I remove any portion for this purpose. 

Du M^ril calls attention to the distinction between cerate and cerex, quoting 
Jean de G^nes, a writer of the thirteenth century, who, in his Catholicon, remarks, 

* Martial, bk. xiv. ep. 5. 

DemoBthenes, Opera, 1132; Bekker, Anecdota,i. 278; Du Meril, op. ri(. 90; Thompeon, 19. 
« Corpus Inscript. Latt. iii. 922, 938. 

* Pollux, Onomaat. x. 57. 

* Pollux, Onomaet. viii. c. 68 ; Etienne de Boilean, Livre de» Metiers, (ed. Depping, 1837), 173 ; 
Book of Rat«e (SteneroIIe) ; De Boileaa, op. cit. 173. 

' Beeckreibvng des Saalkreiaes, a. 105, 
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" Ceratus et Cereus difierunt quia Cereum est quod totum ex cera constat, sed 
Ceratum quod vel linitum vel incrustatura est cera, unde Ceratae dicuntur tabulae 
in quibus Bcribitur."' Bat he was only explaining why ceratx was the proper 
word to apply to them as it does not appear that they were ever made wholly of 
wax. 

The composition is, however, in common language, spoken of as wax, and the 
tablets called waxed tablets or, for short, wax tablets. 

John Ruysbrock, 1381, wrote " in tabula cerea." " 

Said to have been found in the same place, and brought with the tablets, 
were a small brass chain and clasp such as would have served to suspend the 
tablets, or more probably the ornamented leather case or perpendiculum which 
held them suspended from the girdle after the manner of a chatelain/ The 
folded plate is enlarged at the back into a socket much like that intended to 
hold the pencil in modem diaries and pocket-books. 

Some tablets containing merchants' accounts of the end of the thirteenth or 
the beginning of the fourteenth century were found in a hole in the outside 
wall of a tower in the house of Camillo Majorfi, at Florence. They were 
of beechwood, coated with black wax and had a place for inserting the style. 

The leather cases for keeping the tablets in were frequently mentioned. 
They appear to have varied much in pattern and amount of ornament : " sicut 
videtur in tabulis Scotorum."^ Baldric' speaks of the little bag given to him 
by the abbot of S^ez for the same purpose. 

There was also found with the Cambridge tablets a small metal case, about 
1^ inch in length and tapering from ^ to ^ inch in diameter. This enclosed the 
remains of some coarse hair stuff. It is ornamented round the thicker end with 
fan-shaped repousse work and, at a little less than ^ inch from the existing end, 
has a line impressed all round, on either side of which is a series of holes, some 
of which are still filled with small lead plugs. This object may have had a style 
at one end, and at the other a rubber for smoothing the wax,' as referred to in 
the expression vertere stilum, and more fully in the lines 

' DnM^l, 112. 

" ToppenB, Bifci. Belg., ii. 721 ; Henr. a Pomerio. 

" Sitiungsberichie der MUnchener Akademie, 1873, 8. 720. Saclceii, Die Amhrasw SammUtng, ii, 258. 
Aldhelm, Anzeiger der Vorzett, vii. 38 ; Opera (ed. Gilei), 263 ; Dn M^ril, op. oil. 96, note 1. 
" Cod. St. Gall., 242, v. 3. 
■ Mabillon, Suppl. 51. 
' Snetonios, 8 v. Caias, ch. xx. ; n. v. Angoatns, ch. Ixxxt. 
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Be Bummo planus, sed non ego planus in iino : 
Versor utrimque manu, diverao et munere fungor: 
Altera pars revocat quidqutd pars altera fecit* 

If, however, the hair stufE was originally the outside material and not mere 
padding, this may have been the equivalent of our pen-wiper and been used for 
cleaning the point of the style. 

It must have been a very common and well-known thing that could impress 
on the languages of Europe such a variety of words, the secondary uses of which 
go on for ever. 

"We speak, not only of a man's style ' of writing, but his style of deli- 
very, or even his style of dress ; while the French, taking the Latin form 
of the Greek word, are quite familiar with the use of graiffe or greffe, 
though with changed meaning. The instrument for writing which suc- 
ceeded the style has hardly left any mark, except on the language of slang, 
in such expressions as " quill driver," for one much given to writing, such 
as a lawyer's clerk, and already the qnill is almost superseded by the steel 
pen. 

In such a climate as ours, it is only in very exceptional circumstances that 
we could expect to find objects of wood, and wax, and leather remaiiiing unde- 
composed in the ground for any length of time. 

The Cambridge tablets were buried in dry sand, out off from water runs or 
falling rain. Some Irish specimens were found in peat, the antiseptic property of 
which is known to preserve organic matter from decay. Mineral waters are 
said to have helped to preserve the tablets found in the Transylvanian mines, 
though I have been unable to learn how ; perhaps they were coated with traver- 
tine, or perhaps the waters were strongly impregnated with iron, converting the 
wood into something like bog oak. 

Though actual specimens of was tablets have never been found in this 
country, and our Cambridge codex seems to be quite unique, there is plenty of 
evidence of their use from very early times, and it may, therefore, perhaps be 
useful to put together such notices as seem to refer to similar objects, pointing 
out in what particulars they agree or differ. 



» Menrsins, Pheednis, appendix, 1615, Symposius: Riese, Anfkol. Lot., I. No. 2 
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St. Augustine' had on one occasion, contrary to his wont, taken parchment to 
write his letter on, and excuses himself for doing so in the following words : 
" Non hsec epistola sic inopiam chartsB iodicat, ut membranas saltem abundare 
testetur. Tabellas ebumeas quas habeo, avunculo tuo cum litteris misi. Tu enim 
hnic pelliculse facilius ignosces, quia differi non potuit quod ei scripsi, et tibi non 
scribere etiam ineptissimum existimavi. Sed tabellas, si qoffi ibi nostras sunt, 
propter hujusmodi necessitates mittas peto." 

There is evidence that wax tablets were used among the Anglo-Saxons. In 
the seventh century, or the early part of the eighth, Aldhelm" makes the pugiUar 
the subject of one of his riddles. In the Benedktional of Aethelwold, written in 
England towards the close of the tenth century, is a picture of Zacharias (Luke i. 
63) writing with a style on a large wax tablet." He is portrayed in the same 
way in the Psalter of Bishop Warmund, of Ivrea, and many other places. One 
of the companions of St. Boniface sent a silver style (graphium argenteum) as 
a present to the Abbess Eadburg.* In Wright's History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments in England' there is a representation of an Anglo-Saxon with wax 
tablets. 

There is a curious story told of John Krigenes, a monk at Malmsbury, being 
killed by the boys whom he was teaching, which shows us at any rate that it was 
considered a usual thing for each boy to have a style. 

" Munificentia regis Anglorum Blfridi electus (Johannes Scotus) venit in 
Angliam, et apud monasterium Malmeaberiense a pueris quos docebat, graphiis, 
ut fertur, perforatus etiam martyr sestimatus est."' So also St, Felix.' 

There are many examples of this use of the style for attack or defence, 
notably that of CBBsar mentioned below. 

Badmer says, that Anselm,'' archbishop of Canterbury (1109), habitually 
wrote the rough sketch of his works upon wax tablets. 

' Ep. 15, alias 1 \'S, ad Botnanianum, Opera ed. Maw, ii. 19 ; Uigne, Patrolog. Lot. ixiiii. 80 ; 
Wattenbach, Das Schriftweten im Miltelalter. 2nd ed , Leipsig, 1875, p. 45. 

* Gestft, 709 ; Anseiger der Vorzeit, vii. 38 ; Opera (ed, Oiht), 263 ; Wattenbach, op. cil. 
' Archaeologia, xiiv. pi, 27. 

" Boniface, Ep. 75 (ed. Jaff^) ; Wattenbach, op. cit. ; Du M4rJl, 94 ; Maxima BibUotheca Velerum 
Pntrum, xiii. 73. 

• London, 1862, pp. 96, 439. 

' Albericns, Trium FonHttm ; Chronicon, Ann. 878. 

« B. IJottdi de W. Victor, No. 12, fol. 29 col. 2 ; Dn Meril, 101 

•■ Life of Anselm, Book 1. p. 6, ed. D. Gerberon. 
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In Chaucer we read : 

His felaw had a staf tipped with horn, 
A pair of tablea all of ivory, 
And a potntel jpolished fetisly." 



and further on 



He planed away tho names everich on, 
That he before had written in his tables.' 



Du M^ril' not catching our use of all in the above passage, as in the expression 
" a knight all gold," quotes the lines : 

Et quand ^ I'escole venaient, 
Lea tables d'ivoire prenoient. 
Adonc lor veissiez encrire 
Letres et vers d'amors en ivre.* 

and remarks in a note " Oela prouve qu'il ne faut pas prendre a la lettre les vers 
de Chaucer ' His felaw .■ . . . fetisly.' Le fond des tablettes ^tait en cire." 

That rough accounts were entered on wax tablets and afterwards more care- 
fallj copied out ia clear from the Boke of Curtasye ; 

At counting Stuarde ochalle ben, 
Tylle alle be brevet of wax so greens 
Wrytten into bokea, without let, 
That before in tabula have been sett.* 

Baldric,' abbot of Bourgueil, 1107, and afterwards archbishop of Dol till his 
death in 1130, mentions his little tablet covered with green* wax for pleasant- 
ness to the eyes, not with black as was usual. 



• Canterbury Tales, " The Sompnonres Tale," 1, 7324. 
" lb. 1. 7342. 
« Du M4ril, op. oit. 110 
" Floire et Blanceflor, v. 251. 

» MS. Sloane, ed. J. 0. Halliwell (Pei-cy Society), 22 ; ed. F. J. Fumival (E. E. T. S., 0. S. No. -32), 
316, 1. 635. 

' Wattenbach, op. cit. ; Dn Meril, op. cit. 103. 

■ Mabillou, Libroram de Diplomatica Supplementwrn, 51. 
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Du M^ril notices that the tablets " qu'on a conserv^es dans les archives 
municipales de Hanovre aont d'un vert obscur, probablement sali par le temp."* 
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geating a false derivation.' In an English vocabulary " of the fifteenth century 
we find " diptica, a small tabyle." 

The Romans had their tabulm, or tabellse, or cerex. Reference is frequently 
made to the pugiUares, which were used for notes delivered by a messenger who 
brought the answer back on the same tablet." 

In 2 Kings xxi. 13, the completeness of the destruction of Jerusalem is illus- 
trated by reference to the obliteration of writing on a wax tablet, and as this 
passage has been translated into one language after another through the ages, we 
see what terms were used in each : 

" Delebo Jerusalem, sicut deleri solent tabulae, et delens vertam et ducam 
crebrius stylum super faciem ejus," which in French of the twelfth century was 
rendered, " la destruerai e abaterai e aplanierai, si cume I'un suit planier tables de 
graife." '' 

Habakuk, ch. ii. v. 2 : " Et respondit mihi Dominus, et dixit scribe visum, et 
explana eum super tabulas." 

Isaiah, ch. xxx. v. 8 : " Nunc ergo ingressus scribe ei super buxum." 

Such writing material seems to have been commonly carried about. In a 
representation of the murder of Caesar the conspirators hold styles in their 
right hands and in their left huge waxed tablets, and Ciesar," trying to defend 
himself with one, stabbed Cassius in the arm with it. There are plenty of 
references in classic writers to writing on was tablets, and many figures of speech 
are drawn from these necessary appliances and the customs connected with that 
mode of writing.' " You have given back its honey to the wax," exclaimed 
Bucherius on reading a letter from Honoratus.' 

Ausonius dictated his works to a secretary who in the first place wrote them 
on wax tablets. Wright has illustrated the transcribing of wax tablets into a 
book by a reproduction from the fifteenth century tapestry at Nancy.* 

• Dii Cange, sub voce; Vocab. rerum de a. 1433; Mmie. Ans. viii. 1351. 

* Wright, Volume of VocaUdaries, 1857, s. '210. 

° Cicero, ad Fam., vii. 25 ; Seneca, £p. 15.6 ; Proportius, I. ii. 22 ; Joyeaal, iz. 36 ; and a 
scholiast quoted by Facciolati. 

<• LivreB des Rois, 421 ; Wattenbach, ti4. 

" Jeneiiser, Cod. ott. Frif.; Thompson, EjicI. Brit.; Seneca, De Clementia, bk. i. ch. xiv. ; 
Plutarch's Lives, Cains Gracchus, ch. xiii. p. 1003, ed. Didot ; Suetonius, Cains, ch. xxviii. ; Suetonioa. 
Julius Cwsar, ch. Izxxii. 

' Du Meril, op. cit., 91, footnotes 4, 5. 

« HilariuB of Arles; De Sancto Honorato, Oraiio funebris, Migne, p. 1261. 

" History of Domestic Mannere and Sentiments in EtKjland, 459. 
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In 1875 there were 127 wax tablets found together in a box under the ashes 
and the ruins of a house at Pompeii.' These were only documents referring to 
sales and taxes of little interest in themselves." They differed from the Cam- 
bridge codex in that in the Cambridge tablets every available side, except the 
outside of the cover, was waxed, but in those from Pompeii several pages were of 
plain wood and some of these written on with ink. Indeed, as pointed out by 
Du M^ril," where the character of the tablet is not specified we have no right 
to assume that they were always waxed tablets. Not only have we examples of 
the waxed tablets but specimens of the styles used have been found at Hercu- 
laneum and elsewhere.* 

Among the few specimens of Roman tablets preserved to our time are those 
which were discovered in the gold mines at Abrudbanyam, in the Siebenbiirgen, 
Verespatak (Alburnus Major) in Dacia, Transylvania, where they appear to have 
been purposely hidden at the commencement of the war with the Marcomanni. 
Twenty-five of these are known and have been reproduced by Dr. Zangmeister.* 
One is dated 129, another 142, another 162, another 167.' 

A bas-relief of the time of Trajan represents the burning of the tablets * on 
which the taxes were entered, 

According to Du M^ril, they are found in tombs of Gallo-Roman age,** and in 
Prankish cemeteries. 



• TbompBon, op. oil., 19, 24-5. 

" Atti della B. Academia, eer. ii. vol. iii. pt. 3, 1875-6, pp. 150-230 ; Hermes, vol. xii. 1877, 
pp. 88-141 ; Overbect, Pompeji, 4th ed. by Man, 1884, pp. 489 et seq. ; Zangmeisfer, Corpus Inscript. 
Latt. Pal. Soc. i. vol. iii. pi. 159. 

« Du M^ril, op. cit. 90, footnote 5. 'lb. 93. 

' Corpus Imcriptioniim Latt. iii. 933. 

' Dn Meril, op. cit. 88, Ciparin, Archaoloffisehe Anzeiger, No. Ixxxviii. 1856 ; Detlefsen, SitzunfrH- 
berichte der K. Akad d. Wissenschaften Wien, t. xxiii. 636, 650 ; Erdy, Mem. de VAcad. Hongrnise, 
1856, et De Tabulit ceratis in Transylvania repertig, Pesth, 1856; Maeamann, Libellns anrantu. 
Lips. (1841). 

* Dn Meril, op. at. 85; Maesmann, Libellna anrarins, 4to, Leipsig (1841) j Recht«wiasenscbaft, 
t. »ii. cap. ii. pp. 173-219; Monumenfi inediti, ii. (1872), t. 48. 

" Dn Meril, op. cit. 94 ; Cochet, Normandie Soulerraine, 106, 107, 122, 132, 2nd ed. ; Ladoncette, 
Hill, et Topog. deg Sautes Alpes, 409, 412; Bonnin, Anttquites Oallo-Romaines des Shuroviques, 
pi. xxxvi. figa. 5 and 6 ; see also the specimen found at H^ronval, in the MnBeum of Cluny ; B-evrii- 
ArckSoloyiqae, New Series, i. 328 ; Claude de Molinet, Cabinet de la Bibliotheqne de Sainte 
Oenevteve, 22 ; Cochet, Le tombeau de Childeric, 215 ; Cochet, Normandie Sout&rraine, 298, 350 ; 
Corrard de Breban, Mem. de la Soc. d'Agric. de VAube, 1853, 
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In the sixth century St. Benedict, in the rules of his order, prescribed that 
the abbot should supply the monks with graphium et tahulas, while the obligation 
of having tablets ready for use is frequently mentioned, even as late as the 
fifteenth century.' 

That they were in common use throughout the Middle Ages is evident, from 
references which took for granted that the readers understood all about them, 
and from the mention of presents of the tablets, or something useful in connection 
with thera, as nowadays we give writing-desks, inkstands, or gold and silver- 
mounted pens.' 

A good style or gra^Mum was regarded then as a good pen is now by anyone 
who is fortunate enough to have one. Baldric, mentioned above,' wrote with 
the same style for ten years, and when at last it broke he bewailed its loss in a 
touching poem. This may have been the very pen which was made for him by 
Lambert of Angers. 

Charlemagne'* and those about him' used was tablets, and it has even been 
supposed that the richly -ornamented ivory tablets, presented by Bishop Salomon 
of Constance to St. Gall, were the very ones which Charlemagne used'; and, 
though the fact that Charlemagne generally carried tahulas et codicUlos has 
been questioned,' it was not on the ground that such things were then unknown 
or uncommon. 

Shortly before the year 1120 Abbot Hariulf of Oudenburg, writing the life of 
Bishop Amulf of Soissons, took down the words of his informant, Everolf, *' in 
cera, ut ea atramento in chartis conscriberem." " 

In 1146 Abbot "VVibald writes to Pope Eugene, "Quae vero post exitiun 
nostrum acta sint, ex litteris, quas quidem frater Fuldensis nobis non in membrana 
scriptas, sed in tabella transmisit, cognoscere poteritis ; quas ad vestrse sanctitatis 
pedes transcriptas direximus." ' The letter could not well be sent to the Pope in 
this form, and was therefore transcribed and the copy enclosed.' 

• Rockinger, Zum later. Schriftweteit, a. 9 ; Wattenbach, op. cit. 

" Seneca, Ep. Izzxvii. ; Boaiface, Ep. 75, Jaffe ; Du Meril, 94 ; Wattenbach, op. cit. 15. 

" Mabillon, Librorum de Diplmnatica Supplemenlum, p. 51. 

'' Einhard, Vita Kar. c. 25 j Vigio domi Karoli, Jaffe, Biblioth. iv. 701. 

' Tbeodulf, Ad Caruhim regem, v. 148. 

' Ekkehard, Caew 8. Galli., Mon. Germ. ii. 88 ; Wattenbach, op. cit. 53. 

' Einhard, Vita CaroU Ma(,Hi, ch. xxt. ; Du Meril, (p. cit. 99. 

" Acta SS., Ang. iii. 229. 

» Jaffe, BibUoth. i. 221. 

J Wattenbach, Op. cil. p. 
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In the fifteenth century, at Audechs, every monk was obliged to have in his 
cell " tabulam cereatam cum graphio.'" 

There are plenty of references to the use of wax tablets on the Continent 
throughout the middle ages, from the fifth to the fifteenth century, and less 
commonly to the seventeenth century, and in one case at any rate to the present 
day. We read also of a letter which was altogether concealed by the Abbot of 
Cahors, in 585, under the wax upon a tablet ; '' and of a slave, in 613, who had a 
tablet about him on which he stuck the pieces of a tom-up letter so that they 
could be read." So that it is clear that the tablets continued in use as well 
as papyrus or parchment, and in fact they were generally employed only for 
memoranda of temporary interest, for schoolboys' exercises," as they were in the 
time of Quintilian,' or for rough drafts of letters or other documents which were 
afterwards transcribed in ink.' Baldric mentions in one of his poems the two 
clerks who transferred his finished poems to parchment.* There are, however, 
cases recorded in which works of greater importance were written by their authors 
on waxed wood.'' 

Abbot Guibert, of Nogent (a.d. 1104 — 1124), in his autobiography, tells us 
how, in an old sewer connected with St. James's church school at Liibeck, wax 
tablets were discovered with fifth-century school exercises on them, and also 
some styles.' 

■ Rockinger, Zum baier. Sckriftwesen, a. 9 ; Wattenbaoh, op. dt. 

* Greg. Tur. vii. 30. 

* Fredegar, Chrnn. c. 40 : Wattenbach, op. eit. 55. 

'' Da Meril, p. 10 ; Wattenbaoh, op. dt. 58, 63 ; Th. Wright, The Latin poems commonly aitrtbuted 
to Walter Mapet (Camden Soc. 14), p. 130; " Pinas eat mannalis, ein hant-taphel," Diefenbach, Olot». 
213 ; Pngillar is similarly explained, a. 227. 

* Be Insliltilione Oratoria, bk, I. ch. i. 27 and bk. I. ch. iii. par. 31 ; see also Horace, Sat. i. vi. 
74 ; Juvenal, Saf. i. 1. 63 and 8af. xiv. 1. 191 ; Martial, Epig. xiv. 21. 

' Canieina, Lectt. Ant. vi. 648 ; Wattenbach, op. dt. 57 ; Keil, Erlanger, Programm, 1868, 
a. 20. 

■ Mabillon, Ltbroram de Diplomatica. eupplementurn,, 51 ; Wattenbach, 62. 

" St. Nilua (1005 a.d.), Ada SS., Sept. vii, 295 ; Mone, Ann., vii. 505; Carmina Bnrana, e cod. 
Vindob., 3356, b. 251 ; Opera Hildeberti, ed. Beangendrc, p. 1623 ; Carmina Bnrana, p. 73 ; Eberhard 
of Bethune Laborinthne, iii. 292 ; French Romance of Floire at Blanceflor Ldeleetand dn Meril ; 
OroU^ge de la Mart, foarteenth centnrj, Wattenbach, op. dt., 64; Busch, 1478; Dn Meril, 507, 
ex Chron. Windeshem, li. p. 687 ; Engelhardt, 1818 Hortiis Delidarum of Herrad von Landsberg, 
1167, 1195, pi. 8. 

' ZdUchrip dus Verdm fiir Lilb. Gesch. ii. 566 ; cf. Amdger d. Qerm. Mut. 1 866, Sp. 388 ; 
Zeitsdirift, iii. 8. 
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They were still in use in Nuremberg in 1485/ 

From the faciKty with which corrections could be made on wax tablets, they 
were used in schools down to a late period, just as slates are nowadays, and 
we find constant references to this in ancient writers.'' 

This was the reason why clerks and lawyers, and all who wanted opportunity 
for easy corrections, wrote their drafts on wax tablets. "Wilibaldus wrote the first 
sketch of his Life of St. Boniface on wax that he might submit it for correction 
to two learned friends before copying it out finally." So also what Bverolph'' 
dictated was first taken down on wax tablets. St. Bernard* and St. Anselm' 
wrote first, at any rate, on wax. 

Tablets were also used for tracing designs and patterns. " Habeat 
autem discipulus ejus rudis tabellam ceratam Tel ceromate onctam, vel argilla 
oblitam, ad flosculos pretrahendos et depingendos variis modis, ne in offenaione 
procedat."* 

There are examples of wax tablets and parchment being used together. The 
" Giltbachlein " of Nurenberg castle and the territories appertaining thereto, 
dating from the end of the fourteenth century, consists of eleven tablets, the front 
of each one divided diagonally and coated with wax, the back overlaid with 
parchment.'' This reminds us of the tablets found at Pompeii, which were partly 
covered with wax on which the writing had been inscribed with a style, while 
some of the pages were of plain wood, which had been written on with ink. 

A similar arrangement is seen, according to "Wattenbach, on the wax tablets of 
the monastery of TJnterlinden.' 

When Abbo, abbot of Pleury, heard in 1004, in the priory of La Reolle on the 
Garonne, the noise of the riot in which he lost his life, he was seated at his 



* Heerwagen, Zvr Qetchiehie der Niimherger Qelehrtenschulen, s. 6, in a programme of 1863. 

" Martial, Epig., xiv. 7; Jerome, Epist., cvii ; Opera, vol, i. col. 675, ed. Vallnrsi ; Isidori, 
Origmum, lib. vi. ch. ii. 

" S, Bonifacii, Vibe a Willibaido scripta. Acta Sanctorum., June, bk. i. p. 476. 

" Snriue, Vit<B Sanctorum, Angnst, 156. Cf. Gnibert de Nogent, De Vita Sua, bk. i. ch. 
16; Opera, -p. 4,77. 

• EmaldsB, S. Jbbatis {_Berttardi] Vila, bk. ii. ch. 8; S. Bemardi, Opera, carie Mabillon,. 
4fch ed. p. 2185. 

' Eadmer, S. Anselm.* VUa, lib. i. cap. 3 ; Acta Sanctorum,, April, vol. ii. p. 872, col. 1. 

■ Wright, a volnme of vocabularies, p. 118, Be ufensilibus. 

" Baader, Ar^eiger des Oerm. Mug. xii. 101. 

' Revve d'Alioce, 1872, 8, 574; Wattenbach, op. cit. 73 
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accounts in the monastery, and came forth " pugillares gerens in manibus tabellas 
cum stilo."* 

In 1029 the Bishop of Chartres '' had an inventory taken of the treasures of 
the monastery of St. Pfere "in ceris, hoc est, in cereis tabulis." 

In 1054 Hermann of Eeichenau gave his " tabulas " to his pupil Berthold, 
to correct and copy whatever in them had not been already transferred to 
parchment." 

Radulfus Tortuarins, 1. 1063, says in a poetical epistle to a friend : 

Nam cum missa mihi legissem verba salutis, 
Arripui ceres arripuique stylum.^ 

He complains that nowadays a poet meets with neither respect nor reward, and 
can not, in fact, get parchment to write on and hardly wax tablets. His stem 
abbot disapproved of his giving himself up to literary composition, and therefore 
he had to write on parchment, instead of, as was usual, first on wax tablets, on 
which he could have made alterations." 

Similar testimony to the use of wax tablets in the latter half of the twelfth 
century is incidentally offered by Reiner, a monk of St. Laurence, near Lifege.^ 

Galbert, in 1127, giving an account of the events which occurred in connection 
with the assassination of Count Charles of Flanders and the siege of his castle at 
Brugge, says that he had to make his notes in tabulis, which he afterwards 
transcribed.* 

Ancient MSS. and sculpture are quoted in illustration of the character of the 
tablets used in the ordinarium of Rouen cathedral ; we read, " Qui ad missam 
lectiones vel tractus dicturi sunt, in tabula cerea scripti primitus recitentur." " 

The most important, perhaps, of all the wax tablets which have survived from 
the middle ages are the accounts of the French Kings Loais IX. (1256, 1257), 
Philip III. (1282—1286), Philip IV. Le Bel (1301—1308), the originals of which 



' Vita Auct. Aimoins in Mab. ed. Paris, vi. i. 55 ; Glab. Rod. iii. 3. 

^ Mab. Annates Ordinia Sancii Benedicti, lib. 56, iv. 352 ; Du MMl, 106. 

• M. G. SS. V. 269. 

^ EpUt. ix. 3 ; Bibliolheque de I'Ecole des Charles, *"* St-r. 1. 612, see also 502. 

• Guib. Novig., de Vita Sua, i. 16 ; Opera (ed. d'Achery), 477 ; Wattenbach, op. cil. 60. 
' Reiner, de Vita Sua, ii. 2, 6, B ; Pez. Thes. Anecd. iv. 3, 34, 37. 

• Mon. Oerm., sa. xii. 580 ; Wattenbach, p. 66. 
'' Ordinarittm, Rouen, ed. Jean PrevOt, 261. 
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are preserved at Florence, Geneva, and Paris.' They have been described of late 
years by MM. de "Wailly and L. Delisle. An excellent facaimile, by Gustavus 
Barry, is given of the tablets of Louis IX., which surpasses even the older 
Benedictine facsimile of the St. Germain tablets of 1307. 

In Franklin's " history of the library of Saint-Germain-des-Pr^s he mentions : 

Bes tablettes de bois, enduito de cire. '* II y a," dit Dubreul,'^ " huict tablettes de bois, 
loiigues chacuiie de treize pouases et large de cinq, cirees des deux costez. Et snr 1& cire, de 
I'escritnre faite avec le poinson ou burin propreuient dit grapkium. De laquelle une partie ae 
peut encore lire. Qui nous monstre quomido veleres acribehant in ceratia tahulitJ" Oes pr6- 
oieuses tablettes renferment ritineraire de Philippe le Bel depuis le mois de Janvier jusqu'en 
juillet li)07 ; elles ont ete publiees par M. Natalia de Wailly, et le facsimile de I'une d'elles s 
^t£ reproduit dans le iVoureau traiU de diplomatique.' 

In the account of the Abbaye de Saint Victor* also, Franklin describes another 
similar volume of waxed tablets : 

Mentionnons enfin des tabIott«s de bois enduites de cire et mieux conservi^es que celles qui 
existaient a la biblioth^que de I' Abbaye de Saint-Gerniain des-Prea. " Ces tablettes," dit Leprince,' 
" Bont composites de quatorze groa feuillets, y compris la couverture, dont la partie interieure 
fait le oommenccment et la fin. Elles Bont plus longues et plus larges que celles que Ton voit 
ailleurs. L'on n'y rencontre presque point de lacunes. Elles contiennent les d^penses faites 
par Philippe le Bel pendant une partie de ses voyages, depuis le '2S Avril 1301 jusqu'au 31 mars 
1302." 

Du M^ril,* whose object was to prove the continuity of the use of waxed tablets 
from the classic age of Greece and Rome to and through the Middle Ages, draws 
his examples largely from France, and quotes from contemporary documents 

• Du Meril, op. cit. 107; Recueit des Eietorii-nn di'x Gaulea et de la France (1856 and 1865), 
xxi. 284-392 ; Nouvean Tr., i. 468 ; Wattenbach, op. cit. 66. 

" Les Andennes Bibtiotheques de Paris, par Alfred Franklin, i. 131, part of the Sistoire Oenerale 
de Paris, 4to Paris, Imprimerie Imp<Sriale, 1867. 

' J. Dubreul, Tliedlre des Antiquif.U de J'am, 289. 

'' Tom. i. 468. Voyez encore une dissei-tation de I'abbe Le Bceuf dans les Memoiret de 
V Academie des inecriptiont, torn, zxxiii. de rcdition in-12. There is another facsimile in the Musee 
des Archives, 140. 

" Ibid. 169. 

' Leprince, Easai kistorique sur la bibliotheqw du roi, .S38 ; Voyez encore Jordan, Histoire d'un 
voyage litteraire, p, 72, et le Nowveau traife de diplomatique, i. 458. 

« Op. cit. 109. 
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to prove the common use and knowledge of them in the twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. As the tentative date I am led to suggest for the Cam- 
bridge tablets is the latter part of the thirteenth, I shall quote the chief of his 
examples in order to show that such objects were likely to have been common at 
that date in such a town as Cambridge with its monasteries, colleges, and public 
works. 

When Guillaurae an Comez' asked the abbot of Genres if he would receive 
him into his monastery the abbot inquired 

Tos estes maiatres, vos saves bien escrire ? 
to which Guillaume replied : 

En parchemiD et en tables de cire. 

The translator of the Miracles of St. Eloi " in the twelfth, or perhaps thirteenth, 
century wrote : 

LangeDiains, parcheiaios et ehire 
Fauroient ains c'on peust dire, 
N'escrire ses fais, ne ses dis. 

In the poem of Gautier d' Arras' Hercules says to Phocaa ; 

FaiteB maitre votre bri^s ea cire, 
S^s trameteB par roBtre empire. 

In Ftoris a/nd Lyriope ' we read : 

Ce mestiers fast poor bien escrire 
£t en parchemin et en cire. 

and in I'Orologe de la Mort' which is not earlier than the fourteenth century, 

Les uns apprennent a escripre 
Des gretFes, en tables de cire ; 
Les autres suivent la coustume 
De foormer lettres a la plume, 
Et paignent desena les p^us 
Et de moDtoDS et de v^anx, 

» Moniage, v. 140, in B. de rArsenal, B.L.F. No. 185. 
'' Ed. of Peigne-Delaconr, p. 79, col. 2. 
" Eracles, ed. of MaBsmaim, t. 1924. 

* B. Lfondi de Sorbonne, No. 1422, p. 528, col. 2. 

• B. l.fottdt de Sorbonne, No. 7310», p. 30, col. 1. v. 4. 
VOL. IiV. 2 K 
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In the Mystere de la Resurrection' acted in 1491, the reply of the child to the 
blind man, who aeked him if he could read or write, was ; 
Oy dea I en papier on en cire. 

Du M^ril gives many other examples in which tablets or styles are referred to. 
I have quoted those only in which the wax is specially mentioned. 

In the accounts of the municipality of Proving'' during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries there is frequent mention of waxed tablets. 

Thomas a Campis relates how the scholars attracted to Deventer by the 
fame of Florentius made notes on wax tablets," and in the library at Siena 
there are the sermons of St. Bernardine, which were taken down upon wax 
tablets by a pious cloth-shearer. This requires some further explanation, as it 
would not be easy to do this even in shorthand.'' 

Roppman gives reference to the waxed wooden folios on which the accoimte 
of the Hamburg Exchequer were kept, 1360-1372,' and Eockinger records 
similar entries of expenditure dating from the fifteenth century in Bavarian 
Monasteries/ 

Du M^ril mentions that there were as many as fifty waxed tablets of medieval 
date in the Imperial library. There were also some at Dresden dated 1426; at 
Hanover 1428; and at Munich 1431 to 1442, Those in the "Walraf Museum, 
Cologne, also belonged to the fifteenth century, while the two tablets of German 
origin preserved in the Imperial library cannot be referred to an earlier period 
than the first half of the seventeenth century.* 

Entries of various kinds in churches and monasteries were kept on wax 
tablets,** the use of which was in some such cases carried on as late as 1722,' 
while the name, taken originally from the wax tablets, was still applied to these 
registers long after the material on which they were made had been changed.* 

• B. l.fonda de Sorhmne, No. 972 (nonveau), fol. 49 to. 

* Boorquelot, Bibliolheque de I'ScoU des Charles, h°" serie, ii. 223. 
< Vita Florentii, c. 23. 

* Tabarrini, in Arckivw Slorico, Append, iii. 521-532. 

• Entry I, 72, 88, 164. 

' Rockinger, Zum Baler. Sckriftweten, b. 9. 

« Da Meril, op. cit. 107. 

^ Da Meril, a. 108; Wattenbaeh, Anzeiger des Germanigchen Museumi, A.D. 1867, ep, 239 
Cardinal Noria, Disaertatio de Eist. Synod ; Bingliam, Orig. Eccles., lib. xv. ch. 13, sec. 18 ; Moroni, 
Sritdiiione Storico-EeclesiasHca. 

' Lalanne, Curiosites bihUogr. 18. * Du Meril, op. cit. 96, 97. 
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Tablets of the year 1358 have been described from Nordhausen'; and others 
from Goslar,*" which were formerly considered to belong to the eleventh century, 
are referred by Wattenbach to the fourteenth. 
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John Baptist. Some plain wax tablets from Polling' ranging in dato from 1431 
to 1442 are in the library of Munich, At Halle on the Saal the so-called " Lehm- 
tafel," i. e. terrier of property in the salt springs, was written on wax tablets, 
a custom which lasted till the year 1783, when it ceased by royal warrant. At 
Halle in Swabia it sumved till 1812.'' 

Du M^ril " says that in the fish market at Rouen it is still the custom to dia* 
pose of the fish remaining unsold at the close of the market and to enter the 
result upon wax tablets, of which he subjoins a drawing. 

Mabillon * led the way in the investigation of the use of wax tablets. The 
Abbe le Beuf' followed it up in his Memoire touchant Vusage d'ecrire sur dee 
tablettes de cire. Ed^lstand Du M4ril ' wrote a treatise, De Vusage non interrompu 
jusqu'a nos jours des tablettes de cire. Massmann' and Hesse* also have contri- 
buted much valuable information. Wattenbach ' has given a very full resume of 
what had been written on the subject, especially referring to the above-mentioned 
authors ; and in Thompson's PalsBograpky, in chapter ii.,* " On Materials used to 
receive Writing," and that on " "Writing Implements," a good review of the whole 
subject will be found. 

I do not pretend to have any special knowledge of waxed tablets, but in the 
course of the researches which I made in order to learn whether there was any 
presumptive evidence for or against the date to which the associated objects 
seemed to refer the Cambridge tablets, I could find no full account or list 
of authors. I therefore made a note of such references as I came across or as 
friends gave me. I have not attempted to verify them further than I thought 
necessary for my own purpose, but ^ some day somebody may wish to follow 
up the work, I venture to place them on record as they are. 

' Scbmeller, see Dr. J. Sighart, Abhandlvngen des Koniglich. bayer. Akademie (1866), ii. 343-3S6 ; 
Rockinger, Zum haier. Schriffweten, a. b. 8 and 9. 

>> Anzeiger, der Oerm. Mvs. ix. 9S, x. 70 ; Homeyer, Hans nnd Hof-marken, a. 263 ; Da M^ril 
op. cit. B. 113; Gratur Bragar, iii. S24 ; Petrns de Lndewig, Vita Justiniani, 186; Nene 
MittbeiloBgen des Tbnr.-Sachs. Yereins, ix. 444-460. 

• Dn Meril, op. cit. 112. ^ Actt, iii. 2. 

• Memairet de I'Academie dea Imcriptiong, 1763, vol. ix. 

• Bemte Archeohgique, 1860, Noa. 7 and 8 ; Etudes «*»■ quelqKea pointi d'archiologie et d'hittoire 
HtteTaire (Paris and Leipzig), 85-142. 

■ Lipsiae, 184. 

" Serapeiim, 1860, 8. 353-377. 

' Dim Schriftwegen im MiUelalter (2nd ed. S. Hirzel, Leipzig, 1875), 44-74. 

• Handbook of Greek and Iiatin Palaography, London 1893. 
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Epig. ziv. 5. Epig. xiv. 21. Epig. 
xiv. 7. Epig. xiv. 4, 6 (Mnltiplioea) . 
Epig. liv. 8, 9 (Vitelliani). 
Massmann, Prof. (l^iO, iS^I}, Libellus anrarine 
aive tabalie ceratie et antiqnia- 
simte et onicte Rom ante, in 
fodina aararia, apud Abmd- 
banyam, oppidnlnm Ttansyl- 
vannm, nuper repertse, qnas 
nunc primns enncleavit, de* 
pinxit edidit Johannes Perdi- 
nandns Massmann. Lipsin, 
Weigel, in 4to. 1840, 4. With 
facnmile. 
„ (jS^t), Miinchener Q«lehrt«n 

Anzeigen, 1846, xxii. 49. 
Defends gennineness of tablets 
impngned by de Wailly. 
„ Oaatier d'Arras, Eracles, r. 1924. 

Du MSrH, &. De I'Us^e non int«iTompa jusqn& 
nos jonrs dee tablettes en cire. 
Franck, ParU, 1861, pp. 1—58, 
vrith a Plaf«. 
BeprodDced Id 1862, Pniin and Leipzig, in Etvdrt tur 
qtielquet points d' Arehioiogie et d^hittoire litti' 
ratrv,pp. 85— 114, 
[The rest of the paper ia on sarriTala of F^uiigm.] 

MUani, Pnbbl. del R. Istituto di Stndi Snperiori. 
" Sei Tavolette Cerate." 
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Molin«t, Claude de. Cabinet de la Bibliotlidqae de 

Sainte Genevieve, 32. 

Mommien, De CoUegiia et sodaliciU Bomanomm, 

qaoten Massmann on Latin wax 

tablets, 167 a.d., in gold mines of 

the Siebenbiirg'er, Transylvania. 

Montage, Onillanme, v. 140, in B. de rArsenal 

B.L.F. 185. 
Montfaucon, Antiqaite expliqu^e, iii. PI. 193. 

Pal. Gr»c. 34. 
Moroni, Emdizione Storico-Ecoleeiaatioa. 
Murr, Chrisiophe de (179^), Mantissa ad inacrip- 
tiones extemporales claBsiarioram Pom- 
peianoram. LipaUe, 1793. 
„ Specimina antiqaissima Scriptnt« Onecte 
tennioris seu conivs ante imperatorie 
Titi Vespasian i tempora ex inacrip- 
tionibns extemporaliboa classiariomm 
Pompeianonun. Lipsi», 1792. 
Iforu, Cardinal, Diaaertatio de Hist. Synod. 
Orderictu Vitalit, Ed. Le Provost, iii. 7 ; ii. 94, 
Overbeek, Pompeji, 4th ed. by Man, 489—599. 
Oi^ Artis amatoriffi, Bk. 1. 1. 437. 
„ Amomm, Bk. I. El. xi. 1. 27. 
Bk. I. El. xii. I. 7. 
Fagint, quoted by Du Metil, 99, 6. 
Feisn-BelacouT, Miracles of St, Eloi, p. 79, col. 2. 
Pfofrrer, Aokner, Jahrbnch der Central Commis- 
sion filr Erhaltimg der Alter* 
thiliDer, i. 18. (Annnal Re- 
port of the Central Committee 
for the Preservation of Anti- 
quities.) 
Phtpdrui, Meorsins Appendix, 1615, Sympoeiue. 
Pignoria {1675), De Servis, Amsterdam, 1674. 
220. 
Figures of styles. 
Plaialua, Bacchides, Act iv. sc. iv. I. 680; 714, 
748. 
„ Curcalio, 409, 410, ed. Teubner. 
Plaufut, Persa, 246. 



Pliny the Younger, Epist. Bk. I. let. 6. 

Historic Natnralis, xiit. 
ch. 7. 
Plutarch, Lives : Cains Gracchns, xiii. 1003. 
ed. Didot. 
De sera nnminis vindicta, 109, 
ed. de Wyttenbach. 
PoUtix, Onomast., x. 57, 58. In chapter «»pi 
/3i/3Aiw>' describes the composition of 
the wax Ktjpoi cera or fiiKBa, ^oXOi). 
Prevdt, Jean (1S50), Ordinariuraof the Cathedral 
of Ronen, edited by Jean PrevOt, 
Propertiut, Elegies, Bk. I. 2, 22 ; 23, 7. 
Nod illaa fliam caru cffecer&t ftaram 
Vnlgui bDxo eordida cera fnit 
Speaking ot the lawB of ijolon, bat cf. Aolm G«Uiiih 
ii. IZ J aod Codex Tb«odoeiaiiiu, ii. 27. 
Prudenititt, Aurelins, Periatephanon hym. ix. 

1. 47 ; p. 385, ed- Dressel. 
Quinlilian, De Institutione oratoria, Bk. L cb. 1, 

27 and Bk. I. ch. 3, par 31. 
Reiner, De vita sua, ii. 2, 6. 
Biete, Anthol. Lat. i. 286. 
Rockinger, Zum baier. Schrtftwesen, b. 9. 
Bumpf, Prof. {1S69, Terhandlangen der Wfln- 
bnrger Philologen- Versammlnng. 
1869, s. 239—246. 
BritiHfa Mnsenm tableU reprodDC«d and explained. 

Riittigvr, Eleine Schriften, ii. 103, 104. 
Sacken, Die Ambrases Sammlnng, ii. 258. 
Salig {1113), De Diptychis veterrun tam pro- 
fanis qnam Sacris ; Hal» SaxoDum. 
4to. 1713. 
Saumaiee, Notes on Vopiacna ; Tacitus, ch. viii. 
{Tabula did not always mean wax tablets.) 
„ De snbscribendis et obsignandis testa- 

mentis, 271, 
„ De Modo Usnramm, ed. Leyden, p. 460. 
Scaliger, Antmadversiones ad Guilandinnm De 
papyro, 16. 
Tabula (tablets) atwayx meant waxed tabled 
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Schioarz, Do Libi-io plicatilibas Veterum, Altor- 
phii. 1717. 
„ De omftmenfcis librornm, ch. i 



137. 



, p. VI. 



Setieca, De dementia, Bk, I. ch. xiv. 
KpistoW, 55, 11. 
Ep. 15.6 ; De bi-evitato vite, 13. 
Ep. Ixxxvii. 
Sitvestre, quoted by Wattenbach, p. 47. 

4)n fnrgcd tnblct-i described mh gcnniao bj MtusiDBna. 
Huefonius, Caius, cb. xsriii. 
„ Caius, ch. s.x. 
„ AngDBtae, ch. Ixxxv. 
„ Nero, ch. lii. 
„ Julias CfeBar, cb. Ixsxii. 
„ Nero, ch. xvi'i. ; Du Leg. iii. lex. 5U. 
Suritts, Vitco Sanctorum, August. 156. 
Symrnackus, Epist. Snppl. ; Ep. vii. 802 (1604 
ed.) ; see also Bk. ii. let. 81 ; 
Bk. V. let. 56 ; Bk. ix. let. 109. 
Tayhr, U. Fairfax (1^76), Encycl. Brit. iv. 37, 

8. T. tablets. 
Theodvljihui, Ad Carolnm Regem, v. 148, cd. 

Sirmond. 
Tkomaa a Oampis, Vita Florentii, c. 23. 
Thompson, Ed. Maunde {1S9S), Handbook of 
Greek and Latin Paleoography. 
London, 1893. 
„ (tSSs), Encycloptedia Britannica, iviii. 
143, 8. T. Palwography, "materiala." 
Todd, Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, 

vol. xxi. Antiquities, p. 3 
Toppens, Bibl. Belg. ii. 721. 

Tortaire, Bfuml (Radulfus Tortuarius), Biblio- 
theqno do I'Ecolo des Chartres, 
4"" Ser. 1, 502, 512. 
Epist. i». V. 3. 
IVailli/, Natalie de, Nonvoaujc M^moirea de I'Aca- 
demio dca Inscriptions, xviii, 
ii. 548— 5.W. 
VOL. LV. 2 



Waillt/, Natalis de (1S4I), Journal des Savans, 

555. 

Oi> forged tablets described oa genniao bj Maasmann. 

Walch (*756), De Pugillaribus Veterum, leme, 

1756. 
IVattetibach, Neue Mittbeilungen des Thflr-Sachs 
Vereine, ix. 144^-460. 
„ {lSj5), Das Schriftwesen im 

Mittelalter, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 
1875. 
Wchrs, Vom Papier, 30. 

Welcker (1S6O), Rhoin. Mus. N. F. (1860) iv. 
B. 155—158. 
[See Folton.] 
Wemcl, Frof. (1^4^), Schmidt'8 Oesterr. Blattern 
(1844), Band II. s. 33, 43, 52. 
Defends genuine character of tablets described by 
MnBsmann. 
Wibald, Abbot (114$), Jaffe, BibHoth. 1, 221 
Wilibaldut, (Acta Sanctorum), Jane, i. 476. 
" Sancti Bonifacii Vitts a Wilibaldo 
ScriptiB Supple men tum." 
Wilthemius, Diptycbon Loodienso, 1. 

Appendix, De pugillaribns velcrum- 
Wordgworlk (iSSJ), Inscriptiones Pompeiante. 
Wright, Volume cf Vocabularies, 1857, 210. 

History of Domestic Manuel's and Senti- 
ments in England, 1862, p. 439. 
Zangeindster, Corpus Inscr. Lat. 

See Palieographical Society, i. PI. 

169, Pompeii. 

Buke of CuTlasye, MS. Sloane, ed. T. 0. Halliwell 

(Percy Society), 22, ed. F. S. 

Furnivftl (B.-E, T. S), 316, 

I. 535. 

Verhandl. der Philologou-Vei'samml. za Wurz- 

burg, 1869, 239. 
R«vue Arch eologi que, viii. 461, 470. 
Was tablets in Bodleian Libi-ary, Oxfuid. 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Aits 
and Sciences, iii, 371. 
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Annaaire de la Soci^te Fran9aise de Nomism. et Pittnre antiche d'ErooIano. iv. fig. 41. 

d'Arch&jlogie, in. «!.— Ijivu. Drawing in Mnaoo Borbonico, 1, 2. 

Hermes, 1877, lii. 88—141. (Pompeii tablets.) Catalogue of the Clnny Maaeom. 

PalffiogmpMcal Society, i. PI. 159. (Pompeii.) ^°- ^'^^' *«" "* " ^*^J''^' 

No. 1,797, tablet found at Heronval. 
Atti della B. Accadcmia do Lincei (1875-6), j, j g^^. ^.. ^57 ^ ^ Diptych. 1877. 
2nd Ser. iii. pt. 3, 160—230. (Pompeii "^ 

t^j,,^^^ J B. I. Fon>U de Sarbonm, (n) Floris and Lyriope, 

No. 14-22, 528, col. 2; (y3) L'Orologe do la 
Mtia4c Royal Bourbon. y^^t. No. 7310\30,col. 1,^.4; (y) Myat^re 

Bevue Archeologiqae, New Scries, i. 328. de la Beauireotion, No. 972, new fol. 49 v". 
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XIII, — Visitatiotis of certain Churches in the City of London in the 'patronage of St. 
Paul's Cathedral Church, between the years 1138 and 1250. By W. Spaeeow 
Simpson, D.D., Sub-Dean and Librarian of St. Paul's. 



Bead Jannary 16, ] 



About the middle of the thirteenth century the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
Cathedral Church made a minute and careful visitation of churches in their gift, 
lying in the counties of Essex, Hertfordshire, and Middlesex. The text of that 
visitation has been lately printed in a volume issued by the Camden Society.' 
The record of their proceedings is so copious that a clear and distinct account 
can be given of the ornaments, vestments, books, and plate belonging to these 
churches; and some insight can be gained into the relations which existed 
between the parishioners, the patrons, and the parish priest. 

The visitations now for the first time printed are not so full and ample as 
could be desired. But so little authentic information is to be gathered about the 
furniture and ornaments of churches in the city of London at this very early 
period, that even these brief records may be acceptable to antiquaries. 

The manuscript from which these inventories have been transcribed is one of 
very high importance. Mr. Maxwell Lyte describes it as " a fine volume, of which 
the earlier part was written in the middle of the twelfth century," and he devotes 
about eighteen columns of closely-printed matter to a calendar of its contents 
illustrated by very numerous extracts." The book is known as Liber L, and the 
most important portions of it are now in print. 

Archdeacon Hale edited some part of the manuscript, more particularly certain 

■ Vuitaii-onsof ChtiTcket belongingto St. Paul't Cathedral, 1249 — 1253; and Fwttottwwo/ Churchet, 
etc. in 1297 and in 1458. Camden Society, 1895. Both edited by the writer of the present paper. 
** Hittorical Manuscrifls Commisrion, Report No. 9, p. 60, colamn 2, to p. 69, column 1. 
VOL. LV. 2 T ■ 
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visitations of manors in the year 1181, containing many important references to 
manorial customs:' but the visitations of city churches have hitherto escaped the 
printing press. 

The manuscript volume has been in the possession of the church ever since 
it was written. In 1440, dean Lisieux compiled a catalogue of deeds and other 
evidences preserved at St. Paul's in various chests and coffers; it is entitled 
" Tabula extracta de evidenciis in Thesauraria sancti Pauli Londoii per Magistrum 
Thomam Leseux Decanum Anno Domini 1440. £t nota quod Utera alphabeti 
significat armariolum signatum exterius cum tali litera, et numerus sequens signi- 
ficat cofinimi et pixidem signatum cum tali litera et tali numero;" from which the 
method of arrangement of the archives may be gathered. The armariola, aumbries, 
or closets, were marked each with a letter of the alphabet, whilst the chests or 
coffers contained in the armariola were designated by a numeral. 

Dean Lisieux describes our manuscript thus : " Contenta in quodam antique et 
notabili Registro,de tempore Willelmi Conquestoris.clauao cum uno nodulo in medio, 
2° folio in Rubrica Privilegium, signatus cum litera L."" The book in its present 
state answers to the description, except that the nodulus or button by which it 
was fastened has been removed, the loop, however, which surrounded the button 
still remains. The stout leather covering is very sound, and the word Privilegium 
occurs in red upon the second folio. " No part of it will bear out the statement 
of its very early date but the first twenty-six folios," says archdeacon Hale," *' the 
remainder of the book is of the latter part of the twelfth and thirteenth centmies." 
The inventories now to be described are written in a hand which from internal 
evidence of other dated documents in the same volume may be ascribed with fair 
certainty to the middle of the thirteenth century, probably to the year 1260.* 

Twenty churches in the city were visited. The accompanying list gives the 
ancient names of the several parishes, together with the more modern forms of 
those names by which they are known to-day :' 

1. S. Benedictus super "Werham ; St. Benet, Paul's Wharf. 

2. S. Petrus parvus super Tamisiam ; St. Peter, Paul's Wharf, 

3. S. Michael de Macello ; St. Michael le Quern. 

■ See the i)oMie*doj/o/S(- Paul's, edited byArchdeacon Hale for the Camden Society, pp. 118-152. 
■' The presamark of this manuBcript is W. D. 11. 

• Hale, Sometday of St. Paul's, preface, liv. xv. 

^ Two inBerted fasciculi, of a smaller size than the original volume, are of the fourteenth 
century. 

• The churches are referred to in this paper by the numbere now prefixed to the several names. 
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4. S. Augnstiuua, Watling Street. 

5. S. Antoninus ; St. Antholin, "Watling Street. 

6. S. Thomas, Apoatle ; in Knight Rider Street. 

7. S. Johannes super Walebroc; St. John, Walbrook. 

8. S. Bgidius ; St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

9. S. Maria de Aldresmanesberi ; St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 

10. S. Petrus de Bradestrete ; St. Peter le Poor. 

11. S. Helena, Bishopagate. 

12. S. Michael de Comhithe ; St. Michael, Queenhithe. 

13. S. Benedictus de G-aischereche ; St. Benet, Gracechurch. 

14. S. Botulphua ; St. Botolph, Billingsgate. 

15. S. Martinus ; St. Martin Orgar, in St. Martin's Lane, City. 

16. S. Maria Magdalena in Meleatrate ; St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street. 

17. S. Johannea Zacharia, in Maiden Lane. 

18. S. Maria Magdalena ; St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street. 

19. S. Stephanus, Coleman Street. 

20. S. Olavus in vico Judeorum ; St. Olave, Jewry. 

Of these twenty churches, eight are now standing (No9. 1, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
19) ; seven were destroyed in the Great Fire of 1666 (Nos. 2, 3, 6, 7, 15, 16, 17); 
one was burnt down in 1886 (No. 18) ; and four have been removed under the 
operation of the Union of Benefices Act (Nos. 5, 12, 13, 20). 

In addition to these twenty inventories, three othera have been added. Theae 
are found in the same manuscript, but are of an earlier date. 

A. S. Michael de ^edreshuda, visited about 1138. 

B. S. Helena, visited between 1160 and 1181. 

C. S. Augustinus, visited at probably the same period. 

It will suffice to give an account of one of these inventories somewhat in 
detail, and to point out a little later the more interesting features in the other 
inventories. The church of St. Thomas Apostle will supply a good specimen. 

After a few details about money payments to the canons and to the arch- 
deacon, the inventory commencea. There is a churchyard belonging to this 
church (whereas sis of the churches enumerated had no cemetery'). The church 
goods comprise a silver chalice, gilt within, of the weight of one mark, and a 
cross covered with silver. The books were numerous : an ancient missal, a good 
missal with a noted gradual, a breviary in three volumes (it is to be feared that 

• No9. 2, 3, i, 7, 12, and 16. 
2t2 
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this was imperfect, as breviaries are usually comprised in one, t-wo, or four 
volumes), two antiphonaries, a psalter, an ancient gradual, and a good gradual 
with a troper, another troper by itself, and a manual. Of ecclesiastical vestments 
there were a complete vestimentum* with a linen chasuble, and a chasuble of silk 
with a stole and maniple of the same material ; a bordered palla ; a very good 
chasuble of silk, an alb well apparelled, a very good amice ornamented with gold 
embroidery, another alb good and well apparelled, with an amice embroidered with 
gold. On the high altar were five pallas, two of them well apparelled ; and before 
the altar two others, one of them painted (picta), the other of silk. At each of 
the other altars, three in all, were two pallm upon the altar and one before it. 
Two banners of painted cloth, four surplices, and one Catalonian cloth complete 
the list. All these articles were enumerated by Stephen the priest, whose helpers 
were Albinus the assistant priest (if that is the proper rendering of sacerdote 
assistenti, as it probably is, all the helpers being enumerated under the word 
assistentibus), John the Soldier (Johanne Milite), and William de Valentin. 

This is a fairly representative inventory. 

A few peculiarities in other inventories may now be noted. At St. Peter le 
Bradestrate there is no chalice, non est ibi calix, a sufficiently remarkable circum- 
stance : probably Nicholaus the chaplain had a chalice of his own, or the church 
may have had a borrowed chalice, which could not therefore be enumerated 
amongst its goods. At St. Michael, Queenhithe, is the following entry : palla ma 
serica ante altare que dicitvr hufe : the suggestion is offered that bufe may stand 
for the English word hiff, and that the altar-cloth was of this somewhat peculiar 
colour. 

Of service books in the various churches the following is a list: it must, 
however, be remarked that no one church contained them all. The missal '' (not 
mentioned in six churches) ; the evangelistanum, epistolarium., collectamm, 
lectionarium, temporale, and the de commimi sanctorum in a separate volume. 
The breviary, or parts thereof. Of Choir Books, the antiphonar, gradual, 
psalter, hymnar, and tropar. The manual, and, in one church only, a texlns 
quatuor evangelistaram. 

Of the ancient Use of St. Paul's there are a few books, notably a LeccionaTe 
optimum secundum consuetudinarium Sancti PauU, and an Antiphonarium bonun 
et novum secundum consuetudinarium Sancti Fauli." Perhaps the qusedam particula 

' Vestimentum. : a complete act of encharistic veatments. 

•• A. MiMole veiut in dvobus voluminxbur, an unusual arrangement, is found in No. 14. 
• See churches Now. 1, 11, 12. 
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Vetustissimi Breviarii may be of this use also, and pars Breviarii veteris in duobus 
voluminibus^ 

The chalices are usually of silver, gilt within, and vary greatly in their weight, 
ranging from " pondus xj. sol. ]• d." to " zxiij. sol. et iij. d.," whilst others are 
said to be of the weight dimidii marcse or unius marcse. At St. Michael le Quern 
and at St. John "Walbrook, the chalices were of pewter. 

Of relics little is said ; Feretrum cum reliquiis, crux cum reliquiis, cmne argentea 
deaurata in qua est de ligno Domini et alix reliquim precwsse : these are the only 
entries of this kind. 

The vestments are of silk, or fustian, or in one case de tireto, a material of 
mixed wool and cotton -thread. It is remarkable that in no case is the colour of a 
vestment noted. A rochet is mentioned only once (in No. 18) ; and maniples 
only once (No. 11), but it is not unlikely that these vestments may be included 
under the general term veslimentum. 

The Lenten veil, pannus qui pendet ante altare a quadragesima is found in one 
church only.'' 

Church chests, archm, for the safe custody of the books and vestments, are 
occasionally named ; and in one church there is an aumbry, almarium bonum ad 
recondendum vestifnentum." A feretrum or bier, in one instance only (No. 1) ; a 
phylacterium or relic case in one (No. 19) ; a celum or canopy in two cases (Nob. 
1 and 8); a cross in eleven churches; banners in thirteen instances; censers, 
tun^ibula, in one church only (No. 19) ; candlesticks, candelabra, in three (Nos. 
3, 4, 19) ; a curtain, cortina, in two cases (Nos. 6 and 16); a tabula depicta in 
four (Nob. 9, 11, 13,18). 

It is difficult to understand the reason why these city churches should have 
been so scantily provided with vestments, ornaments, and furniture. In the 
contemporary inventories of the country churches of the Dean and Chapter there 
is hardly to be found a single church whose possessions were so few and poor. 
Just at this time, however, the Londoners had suffered very heavily from the 
exactions both of the pope and of the king. In 1246 a Parliament held in 
London had complained bitterly to the pope of the exactions of the legate, but 
after a short resistance to the demands had been obliged to give way. In 1248 
Henry III. had sold hia plate and jewels, and had heavily burdened the citizens to 
provide a force for the defence of Gascony. 

The bishop of Oxford, in his Constitutional History of England,^ observes 

• See churches Noa. 10, 14. " No. 18. 

• Nob. 11, 14, and 15. •" u. 68, 69. 
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that " the Council of Lyons, in which Innocent IV. deposed Frederick II., 
and in which Roger Bigod and others, representing the communitas of the realm 
of England, made a bold but vain demand for the relaxation of papal tyranny, 
and even attempted to repudiate the submission of John, concentrated the gaze 
of the world in 124.5. Henry seems to have rested on the little victory he had 
won, eking out his revenue by vexatious tallages imposed on the Londoners. The 
wrongs of the church form for a time the chief matter of debate in the national 
gatherings." 

There were also other causes which must have produced considerable dis- 
affection. " Archbishop Boniface lived generally in Savoy, regarding his English 
see only as a source of revenue. On his occasional visits he offended the English 
by his arrogance and violence, and if, now and then, he saw that his real interest 
was to resist Roman extortion, he, like the king, was easily recalled by a share of 
the spoil." 

In 1248 " the king kept his Christmas at London, taking large sums as New 
Year's gifts;" in fact, he never ceased to molest the Londoners by interference 
with their privileges. Under these circumstances, it may be supposed that the 
citizens would be out of heart, and that they would have but Uttle spare money 
to expend upon their churches. The clergy of the cathedral, in common with 
the clergy at large, must have suffered severely from the burdens continually 
imposed upon them by the king and by the pope, and may consequently have 
been unable to supply to these churches in their gift such ornaments as were 
really needed for the beauty, or even for the decency, of the divine service. But 
even when due allowance is made for all these depressing circumstances, the 
extreme meagreness of the lists is very perplexing. 

Dr. Sharpe, in his recently published work, London and the Kingdom^ points 
out that just at this time " the country was overrun by a brood of ItaUan 
usurers, who battened on the inhabitants, reducing many to beggary. When 
attempts were made to rid the city of these pests, they sheltered themselves under 
the protection of the pope."" As an example of the arbitrary exactions of the 
king, he remarks that "if the citizens harboured a foreigner without warrant, 
not only was the city taken into the king's hand, but the citizens were fined a 
thousand pounds, a sum equal to at least twenty thousand of the present day."" 
In 1249 he had exacted from them a similar sum. These were not days in 
which parishioners would expend much money upon their churches. 

■ i. 85-88. * Matthew Pftria, ii. 382, 384; iii. 90. 

= Chronicle of Mayors and Sheriffs, \i. 11. 
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A few names of city vicars and clergy may be recovered from these lists, 
variously styled capellanus, eacerdos, clertcus, and in one case perpetuus vicarius. 
Styled sacerdos are Radulphas 1 and 2, Albinus 5, Stephen 6 ; capellanus, 
Eobert 3, Henry 8, Nicholas 10, Ailnodus 11, Walter 14, Jordanus 15, William 16, 
Richard 17; perpetuus vicarius, Richard 18; clericus, Vitalis 7. These numbers 
refer to the list of churches already given. 

The three remaining inventories, lettered A, B, C, are of still earlier date : 
the first cannot be later than 1138. The items of zona^ corporale, and mantilia 
are peculiar to this inventory. B and C cannot be assigned with certainty 
to any particular year, but they lie between 1160 and 1181. B preserves the 
name of Albericus, presbyter. C that of Edwardus, sacerdos. Several interesting 
entries occur in the last document, notably the urceolum stagneum ad aquam, and 
the lectorium super altare, or altar-desk. 

The annexed table shows the distribution of plate, books, and vestments 
amongst the several churches. 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS, ETC. AMONGST THE 
TWENTY CHURCHES. 



BoolcB: 

Missal 

E v&ngelistartum 

Epistolarinm 

CoUectarium 

Lectionarinm 

Temporalc , 

De Commuiii Sanctomm 

Breviary . 

Aatiphc 

Gradali) 

Pflalterimn . 

HjiniiariDTn 

Troparium . 

ManQale 

Textna iiij Evangelistanim 
Vestments : 

Vestimentam 

Alba 

Amicta 

Manipulam 

Palla 

PannuB 

Pannus ia Quadragei 

Bochettum 

Snperpellici 
Oniainents : 

Chalice 

Almarium 

Candelabra 

Celnm 

Cortina 

Crux 

Feretmm 

Philacteriom 

Tabula deptcta 

Tnrribula 

Vexillnm . 
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APPENDIX. 



Inventories of City Churches from a Manuscript in St. Paul's Cathedral Library. 
(MS. W. D. 4. lAber L. folios 83—85.) 

1. Ecclesia sancti Benedict! super Werham' Gpiscopi Canoiiicorum est Saticti Fauli et 

reddit eis ij marcas per manum Ricardi CamerarJi et solvit sinodalia xij.d., 
Archidiacono xij.a. 

Hec ecclesia habet cimiterium. Kec sunt ovnaiuenta ecclesie : Oalix argfnteus intus deau- 
ratus cum patena deaurata ad pondus xiij solidorum. Yetus collectarium. Vetus Gradale. 
Quidam Ubellus de communi sanctorum. Buo vestimenta inte^a et parata cum casulis, una 
sericaj altera de fustanico.'' Due palle" super altare et una serioa ante altars. Unum vexillum 
cum eruco et feretrum cum reliquiis. Una amicta cum aurifrasio optimo. Pallee sex nove supra 
altare, duo panni picti ante altare. Hec dedit Radulphus de proprio dono. Evangelistarium, 
Epistolarlum, optima. Leccionare optimum secundum consuetudinarium Saneti Pauli, Autipho- 
narium bonum. Gradale optimum procii unius Marce. Duo troparia optima. Celum^ celatum 
precii unius Marce. Duo panni boni incisi et unus pannus ad cooperiendum altare. Hec 
inquisita sunt coram Badulpho sacerdote et Hedredo tinctore ' et Alboldo telario. 

2. Ecclesia sancti Petri parvi' super Tamisiam est Canonicortim et reddit eis xij. d. per 

manum Radulphi sacerdotis et solvit sinodalia iiij. d , Archidiacono xij. d. 

Kon habet cimiterium. Hec sunt umamenta : Calix argenteus intus deanratns ad pondus 
unius Marce. Antiphonarium bonum. Truparium. Duo vestimenta integra, unum paratum, 

■ That is St. Benedict, Paul's Wharf. Sometimes called S. Beaedictu's in hatha, in etha, super 
hetham, super hotbam, super Wodewarve : or, in English, at the Hythe, or St. Bennet Woodwharf. 
"Ecclesia S. Benedicti sujjer Werpam Episcopi est Canonicornm," etc. Newco urt, Bepertorium, 
I. 'iOl, quoting Reg. Dec. et Cap. lib. B, fol. 36, a MS. no longer found amongst the records. 

'' Fastian; a material nearly akin to velvet. Bock, Textile Fabrics, xlv. 

' Falla : " lineuB pannna consecratus, qui super altare ponitur, super qnem extenditnr corporale." 
Ducange. 

" Celnm: Ducange says, " Umbel la, quae in processionihus et faneribus Begnm poi-tatur." 
Here, either a canopy over the altar, or a canopy used ia processions. 

" Tinctor, Telaricus : a dyer, a weaver. 

' S. Petrus parvus, etc, : St. Peter, Paul's Wharf, called Parva, says Stow, " because it was 
but a small church." 

VOL. LV. 2 U 
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alterum non paratum ; cum diiabus caaulis, una cum veteri serico, altera de fuetanico. Dae pilk 
ante altare, due super altare. Una crux argentea deaurata in qua est de ligno Domini,' et sUe 
reliquie preciose. Yetus vexillum. Hec inquisita sunt coram sacerdote et Herlewino et 
Willie) mo caverio.'' 



3. Eodesia Sancti Michaelis de Macello' est Canoniconim et reddit eis ij Marcaa pa 
mannin Rolx.rti capeltani et solvit sinodalia iiij. d., Archidiacono zy. d. 

Non babet cimiterium. Habet hec ecdenia in domino suo quondam [tic] terram ad ostiam 
eoclesie versus aquilonem. Hec sunt ornamenta: Calix stagneus. Missale bonnm. UnDni 
breviarium cum antiphonario notato. Gradale cum tropario. Fsalteriam vetus. Ymnarium 
vetos. Duo vestimenta bona integra et parata cum casulis, una de serico bona, Altera de 
fuBtanico. Palle vilj, tres illarum parate. Unnm superpellicium. Palle V ante altare, ima serica 
et alie iiij piete. Duo vcxilla, cum cruce una : Qnidam pannis [aic] sericus circa cmcem. TTdi 
amicta sine vestimento. Duo candalabra stagnea. Hec inquisita sunt coram predicto capellaoo 
et Qodeftido orbatore'* et Ricardo Goldewino, 



4. Eoclesia Sancti Augnstini' est Canoniconim et reddit eis j Marcam per tnanDm 
Radulpbi Britonis' et reddidit antiquitus sx eolidos et solvit sinodalia iiij. d., 

Archidiacono xij. A. Non habet cimiterium et habet in dominia terrulam quondam de tem 
Willielmi Cesterford, versus aquilonem iiij pedum in latitudine, versus orientem iiij pedum, de 
terra ejusdem Willielmi quantum ipsius terra protensa est. Ornamenta hec sunt: Calis argenteus 
intus deauratus ad pondus unius Marce. Missale bonum cum Gradali non notato. Gradale 
bonum cum tropario. Breviarium bonum sine antiphonario. Unum Manuale cum psalterio. 
Antiphonarium bonum. Unum vestimentum bonum cum casula serica et apparatu serioo. Item 
aliud vestimentum cum casula serica. Superpellicium. Item alba quedam vetas et una amicta. 
Due palle super altare, una optima cum aurifrigio, et altera bene parata ad magnum altare, et dno 
ad aliud altare, et due palle serice ante altare magnum, due palle picte due palle pict« {sic] ante 
altare, Tria vexilla celata, duo candelabra. Hec inquisita sunt coram Badulpbo Britone, 
aHsistentibus ibi Waltero parmentario* et Waltero filio Alicia 

' De ligno Domini : the wood of the Cross. 

" Cnvarins : a cooper. 

" De Macello : " because near the Shambles or Fleahmartet." More nsnally called ad Bktduvt, 
or, in English, St. Michael le Qnem. 

' Oibator: a gold-beater. 

« St, Augnstine, Watling Street. 

' The name of Osbert Brito occurs in the list of tenants at Barling, Halo, Dometday, 66. RalpH 
Brito, or Le Breton, was admitted to the stall of Oadiugton Major in 1228. 

■ Parmentarins : a tailor. 
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3. EJccIeBia Sanoti Antonini' est Canoaicoruni et reddit eis ij Marcas per mannin Albiiii 
saoerdotis solvit einodalia xij. d., 

Archidiaoono ij solidos; sed tempore Willielmi ArchidJaconi *> noti reddidit tusi xij.d. Habetcimi- 
teriiim. Hoc sunt omatnenta : Calix argenteas ad pondua xx sotidoriim intus deauratus. Missale 
vetus. Psalterium cum ymnario. Duo paria vestimentorum, unum bonuni bene paratum cum 
casula Berica bona, et altera caBula de tireto<= et capa serica bona. Due pallc ante altare scrice. 
Tres palle super altare, due earuin parate. Quidam curtina pendens super altare. Gradale, tro- 
parium, breviarium, anttphonanum. Omnes libri sunt de proprio queatu Albini supradicti. Hec 
inquisita sunt coram Albino aacerdote assistentibus ibi Ricardo Wendebrede, Johanne drapario. 



6. Ecclesia Sanctl Thome^ est Canonicorum et reddit eis unaiu Marcam argenti : scilicet 
anam medtetatem per mnnum Stepliani sacerdotis, et alteram per manum Honrici de 
Tantuna. Solvit sinodalia xij. d., 

Arcbidiacono xij. d. : et Habet in domlnio suo terram quandam juxta terram Johaniiis Pipercom, 
que solebat reddere annuam Marcan) quam tenet Badulphus vlnitor* pro ij solidis reddendis 
Stepliano. Habcl cimiteriuni. Hec aunt omamenta que invenit Stephaiius : Calix argenteus 
intuB deauratus ad pondus unius Maroe. Missale vetus, unum breviarium in tribus voluminibun, 
Antiplionariuin, FBalterium, Gradale valus, Troparium. Unum vestimentum integrum cum casula 
linea. Alia casula serica cum stola et manipulo saricis. Una palla parata. Hec omamenta que 
aunt prefatus Stephanus :' Missale bonnm cum gradali notato. Antiphonarium bonum. Gradale 
cum tropario bonum. Manuale. Casula serica optima et alba bene parata, et amita optima cum 
aurifrigio, et altera alba bona et bene parata, cum amita do aurifrigio. Palle V super altare 
magnum, due earum bene parate; et duo palle ante altare, una picta, altera serica vetus; et ad 
singula trium altarium aliornm due palle super altare et ante altare una. Duo vexilla de panno 
pieto. Quidam pannus oatalaunensis.s Quatuor superpellicia. Una crux argento cooperta, Hec 
inquisita sunt coram Stephano sacerdote, Assistentibus ibi Albino aacerdote assistenti Johanne 
Milite, Willielmo de Valentin. 



• St. Anthony : or, St. Antholina. 

1* William was Archdeacon of London in or about 1136, he held the archdeaconry in 1150. Le 

Neve. 

" De tireto : Dacange gives " Tiretanus : pannus lana filoque textus. Gall : Tiretaine." 

" St. Thomas ; tbie church, commonly called St. Thomas Apostle, stood in Knight Rider Street, 

on the north side, toward the east end thereof. Newconrt. 

• Vinitor; Vintner. 

' Stepbanns : tie. probably Stephamis invenit waa intended. 

< Catalannensis : for some valuable observations upon Spanish textiles, see Dr. Bock's Textile 
Fabriet, Introduction, Ixvii, Catalaunia is the Latin name of Catalonia. 

2u2 
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7. Ecclesia Sancti Johaonis super Walebroc* est Canoiilconim et reddit eis ij solidos per 

inanuin Vitalis clerici, solvit sinodalia iiij. it., 

Archidiacono xij.d. : et habet in dominio suo qnandam terrain que reddit ij solidos et est de 
feudo WiUielmi de la Mare ; et aliam terrulam que est inter ecclesiam et Walebroc et reddit iij 
solido?. Non habet cimiterium. Hec sunt omamenta: Calix stagneos. Missale vetus, 
Breviarium vetus, Gradale vetus, Antiphonarium vctus, ymnarium, Psalterium. Duo paria 
ueBtimentorum pnrata, Terctum non paratum. Una casula serica, Altera de fustanico. Tres 
palle super altare parate, et Una ante altare serica. Hec inquisicio fncta est coram Vitali olerioo, 
Asaistentibus " ibi Stepliano capellano. 

8. Ecclesia Sancti Egidii ' est Canonicorum et reddit eis xv Marcas per manum Johannis 

filii Gerardl et solvit sinodalia xij. i. 

Habet cimiteriuui. HeC sunt ornamenta: Calix argenteus ad pondus xsiij solidorum et iij.d. 
Unum Missale vetus bonum, Breviarium bouum cum antiplionario perusum, et aliud vetus 
antiphonarium et ymnarium bonum, epistolarium vetus, Collectarium , Troparium, Gradale, 
Psalterium qnod alumpniaf Philippus. Duo vestimenta Integra et parata, Unum cum serica 
casula, Aliud cum casula cum fustanico ; et prelerea una alba parata, ct una quam habet 
Philippus quam dedit Ysabel uxor Johannis Pipercorn ecelesie sancti Egidii. Palle vj super 
altare, quoddam celum, quedam cortiua, quidain pannus pictus, palla linea ante altare. Hec 
iuquisita sunt coram Johanne filio Uerardi, Assistentibus ibi Henrico capellano, Benedicto filio 
Toki,* Benedicto filio Alani, Lefwino megucer,' Beimunao. 



9. Ecclesia sancte Marie de Aldresmanesberi " est Canonicorum et reddit eis ij solidos per 
manum Johannis, quos reddit mode Philippus capellanus Wintoniensis Episcopi et 
solvit sinodalia xij. d, 

et habet eimiterlum. Hec sunt ornamenta : Calix argenteus intus dcnuratus ad pondus xvj 
solidomm. Missale vetus, Breviarium optimum cum antiplionario notato sanctorum tantum, 

■ St. John, Walbrook, stood in Walbrook Ward, " the east end whereof was in Dowgate Street 
and the west end npon the very banks of Walbrook." Newconrt, I. 370. 

" Assistentibus, sic. in MS. 

" St. Giles, Cripplegate. 

'' Alnmpniat : probably for altimenat, or alumenavit. Ahimpnare h a late form of illuminare. 
The Psalter which Philip is illuminating. 

' Toki; on a Danish monumental stone found in August, 1852, at the S.E. of St. Paul's Church- 
yard is the inscription, kona akd tuki caused UlY this stoxe. 

' Megncer : Megucariiis, a leatlier dresser. 

* St. Mary, Aldermanbury. 
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tropariuni. Duo restimenta parata cum una casala serica. Due palle ante altare veteres et 
seriee, et due palle super altare parate. Tabula depiota cum crnce ossea. iiij vesilla. Una palla 
ante altare sancte Raterine. Hcc iuquisita sunt coram duobus parrocliianis, Bogero tinctore ot 
Rogero filio Walteri, et coram clericis ipsiuB ecclesie. 

10. Ecclesia sancti Petri de Bradestrate * eat Canonicorum et rcddit eis ij solidos ))er 
maniim Nicbolai cApellani usque ad iiij annos, et deinceps v solidos : solvit sinodalia 
iiij. d, 

Archidiacono xij. d. Hec sunt ornamenta: Nun est ibi calix : sed est ibi manuale, Vetus 
antiphonarium, Quedam particula vetustissimi breviarij. Unum vestimentum integrum cum 
casula linea. Due palle super altare veteres, due ant« altare, j serica, altera picta. Hec inquisita 
sunt coram Nlcbolao capellaiio, Assistentibus ibi Fetro, Radulpbo. 

11. Ecclesia Sancte Helene'' est Canonicorum et reddit eis xx solidos per manum magistri 

Cypriani : solvit sinodalia zij. d., Archidiacono xij. d. 
Habet cimiterium. Hec sunt ornamenta: Oalix argenteus intus deauratus ad pondus xvj 
solidorum. Unum antiphonarium bonum et novum secundum consuetudinarium sancli PauH. 
Textum iiij" evangel istarum. Crux cum reliquiis, tabelia depieta, pars breviarij. Vestimentum 
integrum cum casula serica. Palla serica ante altare sex solidorum, et duo manipuli. Yexillum. 
Item due palle ante altare seriee, Alia lines, due super altare veteres, Una parura. Archa bona 
et ferrata ad libros recondeudos et vestimenta. Bac inquisicio facta est coram Ailnodo capellano, 
Simone clerico, Galtrido, Petro. 

12. Ecclesia sancti Michaelis de Comhithe ' est Canonicorum et reddit eis iij Marcas et 
dimidium per manum Walter! filii Walteri : et solvit sinodalia iiij. d , Archidiacono 
xij. d., 

et habet in dominio suo soppam * una'm que reddit ij solidos. Kon babet cimiterium. Hec sunt 
ornamenta ecclesie que invenit Walterus: Unum vestimentum integrum cum casula serica, palla 
ante altare, palla incisa ' ante altare et alia picta. Hec addidit Walterus de proprio doiio. Una 
iJbft bona et parata cum amita et unum vestimentum optimum intngrum quod adquisivit a 
parrocliianis offertorium.' Palla una serica ante altare que dicitur Bufe. vj super altare palle, 
due illorum pnrate de serico. Antiphonarium optimum secundum consuetudinarium sancti 

' St. Peter, Broad Street, otherwise called St. Peter le Poor. 
'' St. Helen, Bisbopsgate. 

• St. Miobael, Qneenbjthe, ad Bipam Beginae : otherwise called St. Michael de Conihith, in 
Q necn-hi th- Ward . 

• Soppam ; sckopam, a shop. 

• It seems likely that opue inciium may be the same as the opus eotisuluvi described by Dr. Rock, 
Tfitile Fabrics, cii. 

' Offui'torinm : an offering. 
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Pauli. Gradale novum quern dedit Waltems, parrochianis prescntibns. Vexillum. Hec 
inqnisita annt coram predicto Waltero, ABsisteutibaB ibi Willielmo Blundo, Bogero mercerio, 
Jnhanne palmariu,* Htne^ 



13. EccleBia Bancti Benedict! de QaiBcliereche ' est Canonicorum et reddit eis dimidiant 
Marcam per tnanum Helye sacerdotis, et solvit siiiodalia xij. A. 

Archidiacono Habet cimiterinm. Hec sunt ornamenta : Caiix argentena ad ponduB nnins 

Marce intus deauratua. Missale bonum cum Gradali non notato. Vestimentum bonnm paratum 
cum casula seriea, et alia casula vetus cum stola et manipulo sericiH. Palle treB, due illanim parate 
ante altare, due incise ante altare, et una picta tabula picta bona, et crux bona. Hec inquiaita 
sunt coram capellano, Aasistentibus ibi Fulcheri, Laurencio, et aliJs parrocbianis. 



14. Ecclesia sancti Bottdpbi ■• eat Canonioornmet redd it eia iviij. d. per roanum Cristin© 
persone : aolvit siuodalia iiij. A., Arcbidianona 

xij. i., Regi de fundo eccleBie j, i. 

Omamenta ; Caliic argenteuB intus deanratna ad pondua dimidii Marce. Missale vetus in 
daobuB volummibns, pare breviarii veteria in duobua voluininibus, Antiphonariam, Gradale, Paalte- 
rium, ij Manualia, ij paria vestimentorum, una vetus et altera aericA vetus. ij palle super altare 
una parata. ij ante altare, una picta, altera nuUius modi. Pannus pictus ultra altare. ij palle 
super altare Sancta Marie, una picta ante aliare. Archa bona ad recondenda veatimenta. Super- 
pellicium vetus. Crux optima cum baculo. Hec inquiaita aont coram capellano, aasistentibus ibi 
Waltero capellano, Galfrido, Ranulfo. 



15 Kcdesia Sancti Martini * est Canonicorum et reddit eis xviij. i. per manum Cristine 
peraone : solvit sinodalia xij. d., 

Arcbidiacono xij.d. Habet cimiterinm. Ornamenta: Galix argentens intus deauratus aJ 
pondua xv solidorum. MisBale vetus, Antiphonarium mediocre, Leccionare, Gradale cum 

* Palmariua, a palmer or pilgrim. 

* Probably the same name, Hemeri, aa that which occnra at the end of Inventory No, 16. 

" St. Benedict Graaschurch, or Gracechnrch Street : called Grasschurch by reason of the herb 
market held there, according to Stow, Graachurch wae the great com market of the city. The 
market waa not, however, reatricted to com and malt : blacksmiths were permitted to send their 
wort thither for aale. Cunningham and Wheatley, London Fa»t and Pretent. 

^ St. Botolph, Billingagate. 

* St. Martin Orgar, in St. Martin's Lane, near Oandlewick Street. 
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iropario, Manuale bonutn, jmnariutn vetas, psalterium. Superpellicitim, vexiQum ; duo psris 
TeBlimeiitorum parata, Unum illorum bonom cum dtiabus casulJs, ana serica. Tres palle super 
altare parate, iiij" ante Almarium* boDiim ad recondendum veatimentum. Hec iiiquiBita sunt 
-coram Jordano oapellaiio, assistentibus ibi Cristina persona, at Edwardo normanno. 



16. Ecclesia saucte Marie Magdalene ia MeleBtrate'' est Canonicoram et reddit eis ij 
solidos per maoum Bartliolomei aari&bri : solvit sinodalia iiij. i., ArchidiacoDo xij. d. 

NoQ habet cimiteriuni. Heo sunt ornamenta: (Jalix argenteus intus deauratus ad pondus ziiij 
solidorom. Missale bonum cum Gradali notato, Cfradale bonnm cum tropario, lecciooare plena- 
rium, Psalterium. ij paria vestimentorum parata, onum optimum et alterum bonum ; et cum 
duabus casulis serioJs, Una de Montabech,' Altera de Melan." Due palle ante altare serice ; iiij 
palle super altare, due earum parate ; due palle super altare Sancti Ifichulai, alia ante, ij cortJne, 
Una crux super altare bona. Due arche bone ad recondenda vestimenta. Hec inquisita sunt 
coram Willielmo capellano ipsius ecclesie, Assistentibus ibi Osberto fergant' Hemeri. 



17. Eccle»ia sancti Johannis Zacbarie' est Canonicorum et reddit eis zx solidos per 
manum magistri Petri : solvit sinodalia 

xij. d., Archidiacono xij. d., et habet cimitenum. Ornamenta: Calix argenteus intus deauratus 
ad pondus xiiij solidorum. Breviarlum cum antiphonario notato temporale tantum. ij paria 
vestimentornm parata cum duabus casulis, Una de alba serica, Alia vetus de veteri serica. 
Palle y parata [stc] , una earum super altare, due parate picte. Quidam pannus pictus ultra 
altare. Vexillum crucis sericum. Hec inquisita sunt coram Eicardo capellano, Assistentibus ■ ibi 
Godwino mercerio 



* Abuarinm : an aombiy, or cupboard. 

^ St. Mary Magdalene, Milk Street, stood on the east side and towards the sooth end of that 
street. 

' Moutabech : it is not easy to identify this place. 

' Melan : perhaps silk from Milan is intended. That city was famous for its gold thread. Dr. 
Rock, Teaitile Fabria, 197. 

' Fergant : no, but probably sei^^ant, for sei^eant. 

' St. John Zachary : the church stood before the fire in Engaine Lane, or Maiden Lane, at the 
north-west comer thereof, in Aldersgate Ward. Newconrt. 

< AasistentibuB : nc. in MS. 
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18. Ecclesia sancte Marie KIag<IaIene* est Canoniconim et reddit eis xvj sulidos per iiij" 
anoos, et post iiij"' annuus reddet eis xx BolJdos, per matium Rieardi perpetui vicarij : 
et solvit 

sinodalia iiij. d., Arcbidiaeono xij. d.'' Ornametita: Calix argonteus ad poiidus uniua Marce. 
Missale bonuni cum Gradali non Dotato et cum psallerio, Gradale ij sot, Tropariura bonum. 
Vestimentum integrum bene paratum cum casula de fustinaco optima ; Aliud veBtimentum 
integrum cum casula de colmarco;' tercium bene paratum sine casula. ij palle ante altare, 
Una depicta. iij panni depicti circa altare. Pannun qui pendet ante altare in quadragesima. 
iij palle super altare, una depicta, una earum parata delicta aenca. Vexillum de serica, et 
superpellieium ct Bochettiim. Tabula depicta ultra altare. 



19. Ecclcsia Sancti Slcphani'^ est Canonicorum et reddit eis ij soltdos per manum Prions 
de 6ut«1cia,' et solvit sinodalia xij.d. 

Ornamenta : Calix nrgcnteus intus deauratus ad pondus xj solidorum. Philacterium' de 
esnial.^ ij candelabra de auricalco.'' Missale veins, pBatterium vctus, ij Antiphonaria, ij libelli. 
Tria paria vestimentorum, Unum cum casula de aurifrigio omata, Secundum cum casula serica, 
Tercium de fustanico. Quinque palle benedicte. ij superpellicia. ij terribula, tria vexilla, due 
craces. 



' St. Mary Magdaleno, Old Fish Street, stood " over agninst the north end of Lambart-hill-lane, 

in Knight Rider Street." Newcoui-t. The church, rebuilt after the Great Fire, was burnt down in 

1886. It was not again rebuilt. 

'' In the margin is this note: "contra Archidiaconum londoniensum." [8ie-] 

' Colmarco ; perhaps calamanco, a woollen material. It is mentioned in Lyly'a play of Uidas, 

in lb^2. Ducange gives the forma calamacas, calamancus, cnlamantus, camelancum ; but with the 

meaning, a hat of camel's hair. The Vrapera' Dictionary. 

* St. Stephen, Coleman Street. Stow says, that the church was Eometimo a synagogue of the 
Jews. 

• Prior de Bnteleia : the Prior of Butlcy, in Snffolk. The Priory of Batloy, a house of Black 
Canons, was founded by Kannlph de Glanvtl, the celebrated lawyer, afterwards Justiciary of 
England, in 1171. On his removal from office ho joined the Crusade, and was with King Richard 
the First at the siege of Acre. In the Compnius Minislmrum Domini Seijie titmp. Henry VIII. in the 
Augmentation Office, is this item: "London. Firma rector' S' Steph' Colman Street 10 . . 0." 
Dugdale, Mfmasticoji, VI. 380-382. 

' Philaclerinm: a reliquary. "Theca minor sacrarttmreliquiamm, quae ad collum filacteriis sen 
vittis appensa in process ionibns portabatur." Ducangc. 

■ Esmal : enamel. 

'' Auricalco : more properly orichalmiin. The word is not derived from aurvm. but is equiva- 
lent to optlxaXKot, yellow copper ore, and the brass made from it. 
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20. Ecclesia Sancti Olsvi in vico Jadeorum * est Ganonioomm et reddit eis ij solidos per 
1 Prioris de Batoleia; solvit sinodalia xij d., Archidiacono 



xij. d, Omamenta : Calix argeuteus intus deauratus ad pondua iinius Marce. Missale bonum, 
ij Gradalia cum tropai'io, Mannalo, Psalterimn, ij breviaria, unum tomporale, aliad de passioiiibus 
Sanctorum, Antiphonarium. ij vestimonta cum ij eaaulis, teroium sine casula. vij palle bene- 
dicte, Una carum parata. ij panni depicti scelati nd magnum Altare, ij ad alia Altaria. ij super- 
pcllicia, ij vexilla de linea, panimm depictum et scelatum, Tcrcium do serico. 



De Ecclesia Sancti Michaelis de .^xlreahuda." 

HiBc aiitem sunt quae ipse Walterus' in Eecclesia ilia receplt: Breviarium, Troparium, Gradale, 
Atitipiionarium, Manuale, Capitularium, Pars veteris Missalis, Missale, Alba parata, Amiotus, 
Stola, Zona, Corporalo, iiij Mantilia,' Totum vestimeiitum sacerdotale, Du£e cnices, Pannus 
Altaris, Duu Tintinnabula. 

Tliio document is witnessed by Willelmus Decanus, Willelmus Archidiaconus, Cyprianus 
Arcliidiaconus, and many others. Dean William died in 1138, bis name occurs as dean in 1111; 
William, archdeacon of London, occurs from about 1136 to 1150; Cyprian, son of Qulntilian, 
held the stall of Ealdland (in succession to his father) in 1 132 The latest date to wliicb this deed 
can bo assigned is iberefore 1138. 

B. 

Sancte Helene. 

In %cclesia Sanct^e Helene repcrta sunt ha3c tempore Alberici presbitiri : Missale unum. Pars 
tercia Breviarii, Antiphonarium, Manuale, Hymnarium, Integrum Vcstimentum cum casula de 
pallio, iManutergia Allaris duo, Pallium ante Altare, Crux deargentata. 

This inventory is Iranscribed from Liber L. fob 306 : it relates to St. Helen's Bisbopsgate. 
The document is witnessed by Hugo, Decanus, and others. Hugh de Marinls, or de Mamey, is 
thought to have been dean of St. Paul's from about lltJO until about 1181. See Le Neve's Fasti. 
The dato of the document lies, therefore, within these limits. 

' St. Olave, Old Jewry. 

* Copy of a deed of the twelfth century. Liber L. fol. 29. 

" Waltcrns : that is Waltems, nepos David, previously named iu this mannscript. 
** Uaiitile : " lintenm est ad abstergendas manns." Dncange. 
VOL. I,V. 2 X 
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Dc fGcclesia Sancti Auguatini.* 

In jGCcIesia Beati Augustini dimitUt Edwardu% Baeerdoa Psalterium, Gradale bonum cnm 
tropario, alteram troparitim per se, Lectionarium valeiitem xxx solidos, unum vcstimentum plena* 
rium, casulam de oatavolatilia,'' albani cum parameiito, nmitam cum paramento, stolam de serico, 
matiipulum de serico, cingulum de serico, alterum vestimeiitum cujns vestiraenti casuJa est de 
serico, Alba cum pornmento, Amita cum paramento carens stols et manipulo, Panimm de serico 
ante Altare, iij pannos lineoa bonos super Altare, Superpelliceum cum rochato,* Calicem argent«um 
ititns deaurutum cum patena argeiitca appeodentem j marcam duobus denariis minas, duas plnalas 
stagiieas, urceolum stagneam ad aquam, ij candelabra cuprca, altera ij Ilgnea, duae pelves parvas. 
Lectorium'' super Altare, Crucem portabilem, Archam ad liccrecondciida, Cathedram, Tumbulum. 

' St. Augnatine, Watling Street. This document is transcribed from Liber L. fol. 30, and is 
probably of the same date as the last Inventory. 

* Catavolatilia : possibly a corruption of Catalaunensia. Id the church of St. Thomaa Apostle 
was a pannut Catalaunensu. 

' Rochato ; tic. in MS, Compare Inventory No 18. 

' Lectorium : Dacange says, *' Analoginm, Ambo, pulpftum in quo legitnr in ecclesia." Perhaps, 
in this inventory, an altar-desk. 
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XIV. — The House of Auhis Veltius, rccentb/ discovered at rompeii. 
By Talfoukd Eli-, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 



Read February 20, 1896. 



In" dealing with the Domus Vettiomm, the recent publications to which I have 
chiefly had recourse have been the following : 

(1) Notizie degli Scavi di Antichita comunicate alia Reale Accademia dei 

Lincei. 

(2) Herrlich, in the Arckdologischer Anzeiger, Jahrbuch des Kaiserlich 

deutschen arckdologtschen Institvts, 1895. 

(3) Sogliano, // svp-plizio di Dirce in un dipinto Pompeiano e il Toro Farnese, 

Napoli, 1895. 

(4) F. Marriott's Facts about Pompei ; and his article entitled The New 
Hmise in Pompei, in The English Illustrated Magazine for January, 
1896. 

The excavation of this house was not begun when I last visited Pompeii, but 
I have taken pains to obtain from Italy a large number of escellent photographs, 
thirty-eight of which I exhibit, and with the help of these and of literary sources, 
supplemented by a practical knowledge of Pompeii gained from personal observa- 
tion, I hope to be able to give a fairly intelligible account of the interesting 
mansion recently brought to light." 

This is situated in the north-west quarter of the town, Regio VI., to the east 
of the Casa del labirinto, from which it is separated only by a narrow street. It 

' Since this paper was laid before the Society there haa been published in the Bulletino 
lifW Imperiale Igtitiito Archeolngico Grrmanico (1896), xi. 3-97, a valuable account of the house in 
(jueRtion, by Angast Mau, the greatest authority on Pompeian wall decoration. 
VOL. LV. 2 Y 
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r/te House of Aalus Vettias, recently discovered at Pompeii. 



is, therefore, close to the " House of the Faun," and not far from that of Pansa, 
and other houses immortalised in Bulwer's popular novel. 

Crossing the Tuscan atrium (fig. 1 a) from the east one 6nds no tahlinum, nor 
any fauces, but passes at once into a 
splendid peristyle (fig. 1 b) in the 
south-western portion of the insula. 

Its portico is supported by eighteen 
Corinthian columns, four being at each 
end. They have finely wrought capi- 
tals, and have not had their flutings 
partially filled up, as is usually the 
case. 

The flower beds in the centre have 
been restored and planted with flowers 
and shrubs. A new roof has been put 
on the portico, and the authorities, 
having wisely determined to keep 
everything of interest in situ, have 
covered the paintings with glass, 
besides applying the usual dressing 
with wax. 

The decoration is for the most 
part in Man's fourth style, belongiDg 
to the last two or three decades of 
the city's existence, though Herr 
Herrlich recognises in parts, e.g. od 
the walls surrounding the peristyle, 
the characteristics of the third or 
more sober style, which was in vogue 
during the first half century of the 
Christian era. 

Traces of this " kandelaberstil," 
as Mau calls it, may be seen in the atrium, where long slender candelabra-forms 
divide the spaces of the wall. 








(Ecus. 


Peristjle. 


F. 


TrklJninm. 


Smaller Atrium. 




Larger Triclin 


Lanu-inm. 







' Enlarged from tliat in Bullelin 
(1896), vol. jti. faac. 1. 



dell' ImperiaU Istituto Archeologico Oermanico Sesione Bomono 
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For the most part, however, the fourth style prevails, with its bright colours, 
among which, and especially in the house we are considering, the brilliant 
cinnabar plays an important part. A piece of the red stucco-ground from this 
house of Vettius, lately shown to me by Mr. Marriott, was far brighter than 
anything of the kind that I had ever before seen. 

Hitherto but little marble has been found at Pompeii. As a rule, it was 
counterfeited by painted stucco, there being no marble quarries near at hand. 
In other cases, where real marble had been employed, it was removed with other 
valuables immediately after the desertion of the city. In this house, however, we 
find an exception to the rule. There are several tables of marble in the peristyle, 
besides numerous fountain basins and statuettes, amongst which a hunter with 
hare and a satyr with wine-skin are praised for their beauty. There are also a 
pair of bronze statuettes representing boys, each holding a goose, from whose bill 
water flowed. 

Still more interesting are two pairs of marble heads back to back, Dionysus 
with Ariadne, Silenus with a Bacchante. The marble pillars on which they stand 
are exquisitely carved with ivy,* and remind me forcibly of Professor Flinders 
Petrie's pieces of columns from tbe palace of Akhenat«n with their flowing 
destigns of vines, which have been compared with Renaissance decorations. Even 
Silenus is here represented in his nobler mood, and it requires the comparison 
with his Olympian master to make us feel the true lowness of his type. 

Discoveries of objects in metal are recorded in the Noiizie degli Scavi from 
day to day for a twelvemonth ; one only need be mentioned here. It is the dis- 
covery on December 11th, 1894, of two seals and a ring bearing inscriptions 
which point to the owner of the house. 

Those on the two seals contain ITTV ■ A, apparently the genitive singular of 
Aulus Vettius," to which is added on the second 23AVIVM00- 



• The carving on one of these pillars, as Mr, A, H. Smith has pointed ont to me, appears to 
have been left unfinished. Man considers that the double bast of Silenns and the Bacchante is 
the earlier, BuUetino (1896), p. 42. 

^ One Vettins Bolanns was sent by Vitellins to take the command in Britain (Tacitns, ffw/f.nVc, 
ii. 65), to which task he seems to have been hardly equal, see Tacitus, Historice, ii. 97 ; Agricola, >* 
and 16. Vettins Valeiis appears in the list of MesBalina's lovera, Tacitns, Annalee, xi. 30, 31, and 
35. Though coming to the front under the early empire, the Veltta gene is hardly known before 
the last century of the Republic. Vettins Scato was an Italian leader in the Marsic war. There is 
a denarius of T. Vettius Judex with the agnomen Sabinus. For tombstoneti of Vettii see Corpus 
Imeriptionum Lalinarum, vi. 28662 to 28691 ; of Vettiae 28692 to 28713. 

2t2 
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304 The Honse of Atilus Vettius, recently discovered at Pompeii. 

The ring contains this inscription in an abbreviated form OVA, i-^- A(uli) 
V(etti) Co(nvivae).' 

It seenaa to me that Conviva may be the third name of Aulus Vettius, as we 
have Scipio and Miis, common nouns used as surnames in Latin,'' and the Enghsh 
" guest." The final 8 may stand for sigillinii, in reference to the impression of the 
seal. A learned friend, indeed, points out to mo that A. Vetti may possibly be 
a vocatice, and that the last two letters in the second inscription may be the verb 
es. I prefer, however, to take the words a.s genitives." 

The second line of seal No. 1 being obviously wrongly reproduced in the 
Notizie, I wrote to Mr. Neville Rolfe, our consul at Naples, through whose kind- 
ness, and that of Professor de Petra, Director of the Museo Nazionale, I am able 
to supply the proper reading, viz. : 

ITT-y • A 
tVt23« 
i.e. A. Vetti Restitiiti. I had previously conjectured that this must be the name, 
but had not succeeded in finding anything on the monuments of the Vettii nearer 
to Itestitutm than the sepulchral inscription at Rome, Vettiae RestutaB {sic) in 
Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, vi, 28710. 

"We may now pass to the walls of the rooms themselves. 

These, as in most Pompeian schemes of decoration of the same date, are 
divided into three horizontal bands, the lowest being a plinth of darker shade, 
either adorned with lightly -traced arabesque or painted in imitation of marble- 
(iV fig. 2.) 

The highest band contains single figures standing in niches supposed to bf 
open to the sky, often with perspective effects. Sometimes it is edged with a 
frieze of figures. 

The middle and most important band is much wider, and is divided vertically 
into three or more panels ; those at the sides presenting to us vistas similar to 
those above. 

The centre, however, is occupied by a large painting three or four feet square ; 
an imitation of an easel-picture. 

Before considering, however, the ordinary ornamental paintings let us glance 
at a well-preserved and valuable example of the religious picture, the characteristic 
mark of the Roman dwelling. 

' -Noliiie deijli Scaci, Gennaiu, 1WI5, p. 32. ' So we have VetliuK Aquilinns Jvvencus. 

' The actu.ll name, A. VETTI " CONVIVAI occurs in ..»<• <.f the tablets of Caecilina 
JucunduB. ,S'..(' De Puti'a, in the Aiti of the Acaid>:mui dei Line;', IbTtj, \>. 2vS, No. 79. No frwrf 
than sis other Vettii appuai- in these tablets. 
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In early times no doubt such religioua objects were placed in the atrium; but 
as civilisation advanced the cooking hearth was relegated to the kitchen or the 
Ijistrinum, and with it went the tutelary deities. At a later period they were to 
be found close to the house door. 

In the present case a room of irregular shape (fig. 1 c), entered from the 
atrium, contains the scdicula or shrine of the household gods (fig. 1 d, and fig. 3). 
Its two columns, supporting a richly decorated pediment, project about eight 
inches from the wall. Between these columns, at the back of a niche, we see 



Fi^. 3. RiKiiii in the ilousc uf A. VcltiuH, at I'nmpeii, ehen'lng Oinposilioo uf tiio wall paiii 



at the bottom of the picture an enormous serpent, with beard and crest, advancing 
through bushes to devour the ofi'erings on a burning altar. 

Above this the main field is occupied by three figures, two of which, similar in 
dress and pose, advance on tiptoe, as if dancing, towards the centre, from right 
and loft respectively, though turning their heads in a direction different from that 
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300 The House of Aiihts VettlvSf recently diecove^'ed at Pompeii. 

in which they are going. Each carries a rht/lon raised aloft in one hand towards 
the centre, the other arm being bent and carrying the situla. 

They wear high boots and short tunica, girt up with a cblamys in youthful 
Bacchic style. Their heads are wreathed. 

Between them, facing the front, stands a male figure, with toga covering tbe 
back of the head, the left hand holding the acerra or box of incense, the rigbt 
extended with the patera. 



Fig, 3. LaTsriam in the Uodm: of A. VettioB at I'ompeii. 
(From a photograph by Bmgi, of Naplei.) 

There are no traces of a wreath in this case. Above are three garlands tied 
with ribbons. 
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The architrave and cornice of the pediment are richly decorated, the mouldings 
being coloured red, white, and blue;* and within the tympanum appear the sacri- 
ficial knife, and a bucranium, as if heraldic supporters to the central patella, or 
rather lanx, for the dish is a large one, so as to fill the middle of the pediment. 

The central figure has been supposed to be female, and if so would be Vesta. 
That such, however, is not the case may be seen by the corresponding picture in 
the pistrinum of the casa del lahirinto just across the way, where Vesta does occur, 
but, like any other lady of the period, dressed in white tunic reaching to her feet.'' 
Such mistakes as to sex are not uncommon, as may be learned by reference to 
Helbig's Wandgemdlde (Nos. 96b and 71}." 

Moat persons probably would recognise in this central figure the Genius of the 
house, or of its master, and in his companions, the Lares ; and I for one at first 
held that opinion without any hesitation, accounting for the serpent as a local 
genius.^ 

But although this is, I believe, the generally accepted and probably correct 
view, it is not altogether satisfactory, as apparently finding no place for a time- 
honoured class of deities specially characteristic of the Roman hearth and home, 
I mean the Penates; and so great an authority as Marquardt may be cited in 
favour of the view that the figures bearing emblems of abundance are the Penates, 
whose name is connected with penus, store of food; while the Lar before the time 
of Augustus regularly occurs in the singular when a particular house is referre<l 
to.* 

One feels also that the two youths in question are hardly suitable represen- 
tatives of the tutelary spirit of the house, the Lar familiaris or familiai Lar pater, as 
Plautus calls him,' Such a venerable character would be more recognisable in the 

' Maniott, in Englith Illustrated MagaziTte fov 1896, 451. 

•• Helbi^, Wandgemdlde der vi/m. Veaur versckUtieden Stiidte Campaniem, 65, see Monumenti ittediti 
pubbticali dalV Inslituto di Corritpondenza ATcheitlogicn, in. 6a. 

' The DioDysns of the Monument of ThrnByllus and the famous charioteer on the Mausoleum 
frieze have been taken for women on account of their dress. 

'' Compare the serpent in the painting insci-ibed " Geaius hujns loci montis." Pitlurc 
d'Ercolano, i. 207. 

• See WiBSOwa in Roscher'e Aus/iihrliches LexUcon dtr grieckuchen und romigchen Mytkologie, 1876. 

' Di Penates menm porentum, familiai Lar pater, Mercator, v. i. 5. It is to be observed that in 
the itbove line Penates in connected with farentum, Lar with familiai. In this scene the Penates and 
the Lar are twice mentioned, the former (as always) in the ptur&I, the latt«r in the singnlar. The 
plnral Laribvs famUiaribiia occurs in Plantus, viz. Eudens, 1207, where all the gods of the hearth are 
implied. In Mercator, 6, 2, 21, the Lares are viales, the protectors of the wayfarer. 
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grave personage who occupies tbe centre o£ our picture. Then the serpent would 
represent the Genius. 

It should be noted, however, that Helbig (like Macrobius)' speaks of Jupiter 
and Minerva as Penates, and he is followed by Sogliano and others. They would 
therefore, I suppose, take these youths as Lares, and the central figure as tlie 
Genius. It is of course possible that the Penates were represented by separate 
figures in the round. "Where doctors disagree it is confessedly difficult to decide, 
and there is only one thing quite certain about Lares and Penates, and that is that 
the Romans themselves in historic times were assuredly as much at sea on this 
subject as any of ourselves. 

The monuments unfortunately are for the most part devoid of decisive in- 
scriptions. There are indeed exceptions. A coin of the Caesia gens bears a 
representation of the Lares with their name,'' and Mr. Grueber has also shown me 
a denarius of the Sulplcia gens of about the same date (91 B.C.), on which are 
figured the twin heads of the Penates and the inscription D. P. P. 

Nevertheless these do not help us much to distinguish between the two seta of 
deities, for though the Lares are duly attended by their watchful hound," they are 
in other respects like the pair of young spear-wielding Penates that Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus had often seen seated in temples.^ 

Writers of imperial times, as Persius,' speak of the " girt up " Lares, and it 
must have been hard to distinguish them from tbe warhke young Penates even in 
tbe last century of the Republic, to which these coins belong. These denarii 
represent, of course, tbe Lares and Penates of the State, which may well have been 
always plural (or rather dual) ; with tbe domestic Lares, however, the case is to my 
mind very different. 

Tbe older Roman, such as Plautus, undoubtedly speaks of a Lar as the one 
head of the family remaining in sole and undivided authority through several 
generations, and the somewhat crusty old Imt of the Avbdaria is not at all tbe sort 
of person to brook any interference from a rival. It seems to me, too, that he 
cannot have been dressed in the peculiar fashion of these Pompeian household 
gods, for if he had it would have been quite unnecessary thus to introduce himself 
to bis audience: "Ne quis miretur qui sira, paucis eloquar. Ego Lar sum familiaris, 
ex hac familia, unde exeuntem me adspexistis."' If the speaker had been in a 

■ Hatumalia, III. iv. 8. 

*" Babelon, Description hUlorique et chronologique dee monnaies de la Eipabliqiie Homaine, 281. 

* See Ovid, Fasti, v. 137-142. 

" I. 68, • V. 31. ' Aululanu, prologue, 1-3. 
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costume peculiar to Lares, short tunic, etc. there would certainly have been no 
need for such explicit announcement. 

"We must not forget, however, that in the age to which these Campanian 
pictures belong the early beliefs of ancient Rome had been totally obscured and 
thrown into confusion by the influx of foreign ideas, Oriental and Egyptian, as 
well as Hellenic, and it is asking too much of the Pompeian decorator to expect 
him to evolve from this tangled web the true and exact representation of Rome's 
primitive cult. 

Much ink has been shed on this subject, but those who would leam what is to 
be known will save themselves much trouble and some bewilderment if they 
consult "Wiasowa's excellent article on the Lares in Roscher's Lexikon. The 
twenty-nine columns of close print may, for our purposes, be thus briefly sum- 
marised : 

As to the domestic cultus, the word Lar is by older writers used almost always 
in the singular. But there were Lares piiblici as well as privati. When Augxistus 
restored the Compitalia, or festival in their honour, he assigned to each vicus, in 
his fourteen regiones of the city, a compitum Larum with a pair of Lares compitales 
(one for each of the crossing roads, according to Marquardt), and the statue of 
his Genius was added to this original pair. 

This innovation extended to the domestic cult, and in place of the original 
single Lar familiaris the two Lares of the compita were introduced as supporters of 
a central Genius, who, instead of the emperor of the public shrine, represented the 
master of tlie house ' in the private lararium. 

The theory that Lares were souls of ancestors will not explain such cases as 
the Lares permarini^ or the interest of slaves in the worship of the Lares." We 
must consider them in relation to other household gods. Of these Vesta is the 
impersonation of the flame of the hearth. The Penates are deities of the store- 
chamber. The Genius represents the generative power of man, and is honoured 
as the Genius of the master of the house and as preserv'er and propagator of the 
family. 

With the Lares the case is different. Their worship had its roots outside the 
house, and its connection with the hearth was of comparatively late origin. The 
idea of the Lare^ is fundamentally local; it belongs to the city, the district {pagus), 

» See Helbig, Wandgemiilde, 69 6, and C. I. L. 10,861. 

** These were the deities of the sea to whom .^milins dedicated a temple in the Campus Martivt, 
Livy, xl. 52. C/. Baehrens, Fragmenta Poetamm Romanorum, 54. 
' Cf. Cato, De agricuUara, 143. 
VOL. LV, 2 Z 
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the landed estate,' or the street {vicus), whereas the Genius originally was con- 
nected with persons. 

On the denarius of L. Caesius we have the Lares pt-aestites, but unfortunately 
nearly all our monuments of the domestic Lares are later than the reform under 
Augustus,'' and at Pompeii Lares are nerer found painted singly. The two Lares 
are sometimes with a Genius, sometimes with Vesta, at times with both ; occasion- 
ally other deities are present who may be taken as Penates. 

According to Wissowa'a view, then, we have in the picture before us the 
Genius of A. Vettins supported {pace Marquardt) by two Lares. 

Patting aside the less important ornamental detail, we have still to deal with 
two classes of wall-paintings, viz. on the one hand the large central pictures, 
which may be said to represent easel -painting, and on the other the continuous 
line of figures forming a frieze. 

These friezes in the large oecus (Fig. 1 e) give us a vivid picture, or rather 
panorama, of the arts and crafts of Italy in the first century of our era. 

We see the makers of garlands with their flowers heaped on just such a, table 
as may be seen in actual marble hard by. A goat serves them as a beast of 
burden to carry the flowers. How important an item wreaths were in ancient 
life may be guessed from the fact that Athenaeus devotes to them twenty-six 
sections of his fifteenth book. 

Then we have a unique representation of the process of coining, of which, 
however, I have treated sufficiently in a paper read before the Numismatic 
Society.* 

A third frieze is that of the fullers, a class in great request among a togaed 
people, and familiar to us in the more prosaic realism of the paintings from the 
Pompeian P'ullonica in the National Museum at Naples.'' 

Next we see the vine-dressers, "Laeta operum plebes festinantesque coloni,"* 



» Tibullos, I. i. 19, 20. 

Vo8 quoqae, felicia qnoDdam, nnnc paaperis, agi-i 
Costoden, fertis munera vestra, Lares. 
So Cicero, lucos in a^ria babeato et laram sedes, De Legiimt, II. 19 ; cf. 27. 

^ In the BronEe Room at the British lUnsenm (wall-case 50 and 51), there is a shelf filled with 
statuettes of hares, some in the later dancing pose, bnt others at rest, with coraueopiai and jaatera. 
resembling the Oenins. These latter, perhaps, represent the form of the Lar before Angustna. 

' See the Numismatic Chronicle (1896), pp. 53-58, and pi. vi, 

« See Helbig, Wandgemdlde, No. 1,502 ; Mmko Borbonico, iv. 49. 

' AuBonins, Motelta, 163. 
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and the oilmakers, representatives of the two industries that, as Sir Charles 
Newton remarked, superseded the cultivation of com by Roman agriculturists 
when the price of the latter staple was artificially lowered by the policy of tlie 
emperors. 

Again, we have a wine-shop in full work ; and lastly, there is a Bacchic pro- 
cession with its noisy revellers. 

In all these shifting scenes we find dainty little winged loves as ideal substi- 
tutes to do the work of ordinary men. 

Finally wo have to deal with the large pictures occupying for the most part a 
central position on the walls. Their importance does not rest entirely on their 
own merits as works of art. They are also very valuable as often giving a clue 
to the treatment of their subjects by the great masters of the Helleniatic, or even 
an earlier age ; those painters of whom we glean little more than names from the 
meagre notices by Pausanias, or from that undigested mixture of fact and fancies 
the Naturalis Eistoria of Pliny. 

For Helbig long ago proved that Pompeian wall-paintings of the ideal class, 
paintings in which execution generally falls short of conception, may to a great 
extent be assumed to represent more or less faithfully lost masterpieces of 
Hellenistic art. 

The principal pictures are as follows : 

1. Achilles in Scyros. 

2. Eerakles and Auge. 
8. Urania. 

4. Leander swimming to Hero. 

5. Theseus deserting Ariadne. 

6. Cyparissns. 

7. Perseus and Andromeda. 

8. A beardless Zeus. 

9. The infant Hercules strangling serpents. 

10. The death of Pentheus. 

11. Dirce and the Bull. 

12. Daedalus and Pasiphae. 

13. Ision on the wheel. 

14. Dionysus discovering Ariadne. 

15. Contest between Pan and Eros. 

Of the first eight little is to be said. 

2z2 
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No. 1 ia unfortunately half ruined. The subject of Achillea in Scyros had 
been previously found seven times at Pompeii.' 

In No. 2 we have almost a fae-simile of the painting in the Caaa d'Ercole 
et d'Augia at Pompeii.'' 

In No. 3 Urania points with a wand to a globe marked with astronomical 
signs and standing on a square basis, just as she did in the pictiire formerly to be 
seen in the " Villa of Diomed," and others of the seven Pompeian renderings of 
this subject given by Helbig." Sogliano adds three examples.*' 

No. 4 is a poor performance. Tlie subject occurs four times elsewhere in 
Pompeii." 

Nos. 4 and 5 are inferior to the rest. The exaggerated proportions of the 
Theseus in the latter may be attributed to a desire to emphasize the hero by 
comparative size, as is often done in the case of deities. Or there may be an 
idea of caricature. 

Ariadno deserted by Theseus appears in Helbig's catalogue no fewer than 
seventeen times/ ono instance being from Herculaneum, an example which, 
formerly in the Blacas collection, is now in the British Museum, in wall-case B 
in the Gold-ornament Room. In Sogliano's supplement there are seven more.' 

This abandonment of Ariadne was a favourite theme both in the art and the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome.*" 

According to Helbig ' the composition should be ascribed to the time of 
Alexander or to that of the Diadochi. 

Ariadne's desertion by Theseus and her discovery by Dionysus formed part of 
the pictorial decoration of a temple of Dionysus at Athens, as did also the death 
of Pentheus,' from which our No. 10 may be derived. 

* For examples of this subject in relief sec the sarcophagus in the M&nsoleum Annexe at the 
British Maseum ; also Robert, Die miliken Sarkophag-Reliefg, ii. plates vi. x. ; and Viiiconti, Mtueo 
Pio Clementino, v. 17. 

'' Helbig, li'andgpvialdt!, IH'Z. Two more examples ai-e recorded by Sogliano, Le Pilturts 
murali compane scovwte negli anni 1867-79, 199 and 500. The Rape uf Ange ia represented on a 
Megarian bowl, G 103, in Case E in the Fourth Vase Room, British Museum. See Clamieal 
Iteview (1894), p. 326. Cf. Fartwangler, Colhctvm Saboaroff, i. pi. 73. 

« Wandgemiilde, 263, 689-893. •> Pitture, 243-426. 

' Helbig, H'andgemdlde, 1374, 1375; S'.>gliano, Fittu.e, 597, 598. 

• 1216-12:^2. 

» Nos. 531-537. 

*' See the famous passage in Catullus, Ixiv, 52, stqq, 

' Uiilersuehungen iiber die Campanisckr. WandmaleTei^ 157. 

1 Pausanias, i. 20, 2. See Helbig, JJnlertuchwigen, 256, 
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No. 6, Cypariasua, has been found four times before at Pompeii.' His story is 
told by Ovid." 

Of Perseus and Andromeda (No. 7) twenty-one examples are recorded by 
Helbig.'^ These, however, represent Andromeda either close to the cliffs, or 
seated with Perseus, as do the three added to the list by Sogliano,'' while in our 
new picture Perseus is bearing her through the air. 



Jfig. 1. Wall painting nf tbe death of I'eutheus. in the hoaite oE A. Vettias 
(From a phutograph bj' Brogi. of Naples.) 

' Helbig, frandgemiilde, 218, 219; Sogliano, Pitture, 109, 110. 
" Metamorfhoees, x. 106-142. 
■ Wandgemdlde, 1183-1203. 
' PilltiTe, 517-619. 
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No. 8 is an unusual type of Jupiter. No certain instance of a beardless 
Jupiter is recorded by Helbig as occurring in Pompeii or Herculaneum.' 

Nos. 9, 10, and 11, which decorate a triclinium (fig. 1 r) by the peristyle," form 
an important group, the subjects of all three, it will be observed, being derived 
from the mythical history of Thebes. The death of Pentheus (fig. 4) has never 
before been found among the Campanian wall-paintings. A photograph of the 
newly-discovered picture was exhibited at the Society's meeting on December 5th, 
1895, by the President, who drew attention to its remarkably modem look.' 

I shall not, however, dwell upon this Theban group, as it forms the subject of a 
paper of mine in the Journal of Hellenic Stitdies." Suffice it here to say that in my 
opinion there are some reasonable grounds for deriving all three of the painting 
in question from originals by famous artists living when the influence of the 
tragedian Euripides was still a powerful factor in Hellenic art. 

Another of these richly decorated chambers (fig. 1 o and fig. 2) has, facing the 
entrance, Ixion on the wheel (fig. 5); while the wall on the left contains Dtedalus 
and Pasiphae ; that on the right Dionysus discovering Ariadne. 

Mr. A. S. Murray has pointed out to me a peculiarity in the first of these three 
pictures, viz. that Ixion is turned with his face to the wheel. His small size is 
by way of contrast with the gods beside him, for at this late period his former 
glories were forgotten, and he was looked upon as a criminal to be consigned to 
infernal darkness as a fit companion for Sisyphus and Tantalus. This, however, is 
an innovation. The older poets and artists of Greece knew Ixion as a dweller in 
heaven ; and even after his crime and its consequences he was still supposed to 
remain above the earth. In fact, as Baumeister remarks,' he was originally a god, 
and perhaps the sun-god. It was not till Roman times that he became the fellow- 
prisoner of Sisyphus and Tantalus; and Apollonius Biiodius' (194! s.c.) is the 
earliest author who makes the lower world the scene of his punishment. 

This picture of Ixion seems to be unique among the Campanian wall-paintings. 
I cannot find one in Helbig's index, or in Sogliano's, or in that of Overbeck's 
Pompeji {last edition, 1884). 

Of the three known vases containing this subject, one, the cantharus from 

* See Wandgemalde, 5. 

^ Sogliaoo, n tupplxzio dt Dirce, 8, note 1. 

" Aa to Pentheua, see Hartwijf in the Jahrhuch det Kaiierlich deutschen archaologuehen Jtwrt'"** 
(1892), 153. 

" Vol. ivi. 143-157. 

• DenhndUr des KlasfUchen Alt^umt, 766. ' III. 61, 62. 
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Nola, formerly in the Pourtalea Collection, now in the British Museum,' repre- 
sents the preliminary phase when Ixion is brought before Hera, though not yet 
bound to the wheel, which is seen beside him in charge of Athena. On the other 



Fig. 5. W&ll paintini; of IxioQ boand to the wheel, from the boiue of A. Vettius al Pompeii, 
{Prom a photograph hj Sommer, of Naplea.) 

side of this fifth-century vase are depicted, as Mr. Cecil Harcourt Smith has 
pointed out,"* still earlier steps in this typical evil doer's career of violence. 

* It ia & 155, ia tbd Third Vase Room, Case G. See Klnegmann, Memcrie dell' Jmlituto di 
eorretpondetua archeologica, 2, p. 388, and Raonl-Rochette, .Vonumenft inedits, pi. xl. 

" See CloMietU Review, a. 277. 

' Op. cil. pi. xlv. p. 179, note H. Cf. Stephani, Compte-renda (ie la Cotnmimon Imperiate archei- 
logique (1862), 157. 
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Again, Baoul-Rochette* describes an amphora found at Ruvo, on tlie neck of 
which Ixion is represented as fastened to the wheel (but not with serpents) in the 
presence of Zeus (according to Raoul-Rochette ^acus), Hephaistos, Iris, who 
carries the caduceus, and another winged figure. 

The third vase is a red-figured Campanian amphora found at Cumae, and 
now in the Berlin Antiquarium.^ Here Ixion, in the open air, is attached to the 
wheel by a serpent for each hand and foot, while two of larger size twine round 
him. The persons present are an Brinys, two winged females (perhaps Clouds), 
Hermes, and Hephaistos. 

The Barberini " Protesilaos " sarcophagus in the Vatican" has on one end 
Ixion, between Sisyphus and Tantalus, in accordance with the later version of the 
story. Here also Ixion is bound to the wheel, but there are no serpents, 

A second sarcophagus is mentioned by Kluegraann" as follows: "I'liltro 
conservato solaraente in un disegno del codice Pighiano (Jahn Ber. d. sachs 
Gesellsch. 1856 tav. ll, a)." 

To these Kluegmann adds a miniature in a manuscript of Vergil.** Here too 
there are no serpents. 

In the gold-ornament room at the British Museum (No. 334, case U) there 
is a comparatively late Etruscan scarab representing Ixion " standing to front 
with hands tied to rim of large wheel behind him, inscribed I^SlVN."' 

Our Pompeian picture then is a most welcome addition to the still scanty 
stock of monuments which illustrate the curious myth of Ixion. 

In No. 12, the voluptuous frame and sensual expression of the infatuated 
Pasiphae contrast well with the skilled artificer's sinewy form. Our picture 
corresponds with those previously found in Pompeii.' 

The Dionysus (No. 14) has suffered more than its two companion pictures. 

This discovery of Ariadne by Dionysus has previously been found, according 
to Helbig, seven" times in Pompeii and once in Herculaneum. In all instances 
but one Ariadne is sleeping, as she is in the Pompeian example which Sogliano 
adds to this list.'' 

As in many other cases, the close relation of these numerous replicas points to 

■ Furtwangler, Besckreibtmg, 3023. 

'' Viaconti, Huseo Pio Ctementmo, v. 19. . 

' Memorie deW Imtituto di corriepondema arckeologira, ii. 391, note 2. 

^ Mai, Piet. Ant. tav. xv. • Catalogue of Oemt, 68. 

' Helbig, Wandgemtilde, 1206-1208. « Wnndgemdide, 12.S3-40. 

" Pitture, 538. Cf. the relief on a earcophagas, Viaconti, Muaeo Pio Olemeniino, v. 8. 
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their descent from a common archetype. This archetype Helbig finds in a paint- 
ing seen by Pausanias' in a temple of Dionysus at Athens. 

Last, but by no means least, in the above list is the contest between Pan and 
Eros," which occupies the chief position in another apartment (fig. 1 h), beneath a 
seated Leda with the swan. In Herculaneum there was found a picture corre- 
sponding in almost every detail with the one now before us. A similar picture 
was discovered at Pompeii, but in too damaged a state to allow of the recognition 
of details." In two other Pompeian paintings recorded by Helbig the pair of 
wrestlers appears, but Dionysus is not to be seen. 

Sogliano has added an instance,'' in which there are, indeed, the wrestlers, but 
Aphrodite alone is with them, and they are about equal to her ifl size ; Pan looks 
quite old, and there is, in short, no resemblance to our picture. 

For examples of this favourite subject, however, we need not confine our 
search to the Campanian wall-paintings. The wrestling bout of Pan and Eros is 
to be found in other classes of artistic products. Thus the Berlin Antiquarium' 
contains this group in a clay imitation of a metal cup ; and in Mr. Salting's 
collection, now exhibited at South Kensington, it appears in the form of a terra- 
cotta from Tanagra. 

Whether our Vettius was a kinsman of the Vettii who appear in the pages of 
Tacitus, in connection with the imperial court, it is impossible to say. That he 
was a man of importance and of taste is pretty clear ; and whatever he may have 
been to his own folk in the first century, he must be reckoned as a benefactor to 
us, his heirs, in the nineteenth. 

In discussing the above paper, our Fellow Mr. H. A. Grueber, stated that he 
was of opinion that the series of wall-paintings representing arts and manufactures 
was intended to illustrate the occupations and history of former members of the 
Vettia gens. He came to this conclusion from the circumstance of the scene show- 
ing the process of striking coins at the mint. Unless something of this nature is 
intended we cannot well account for such a scene in the house of an apparently 
private individual. 

* I. 20, 3. See ante, p. 12 ; aad mj paper in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, xvi. 143-157. 
" This oonteat between Pan and Etoh, the Theban trio, and the CyparisBus were all discovered 
in the first five days of November, 1894. See Notizie degli Scavi, December, 1894, p. 406. 
« Helbig, Wandgemdlde, 404, 405. 

" PMure, 381. See Monunwnti, x. tav. 35 ; Annali (1876), p. 296. 
' XVIII. 3. 
VOf.. LV. 3 A 
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Various members of the family of the Vettii filled the post of moneyers at 
Rome during the first century B.C. 

Of P. Vettius Sabinua, who was a moneyer or mintmaster in b.c. 101, there is 
a quinarius, with the head of Jupiter on the obverse, and victory crowning a 
trophy and the legend, P. SABIN. Q. (Quinarius) on the reverse. This coin 
appears to have been coined on a special occasion, when there was a large distri- 
bution of com at Rome amongst the populace. 

Again, in b.r. 69, we find another member of the family, T. Vettius Sabinus, 
occupying a similar post. His coins, which are of the denarius class, have on the 
obverse the head of Tatius, king of the Sabines, and the legend, SABINVS ; 
and on the reverse, Spurius Vettius in a ii'j/a, and the name of the moneyer, 
T. VETTIVS IVDEX. 

The obverse shows that the family was of Sabine origin, and the reverse 
records the efforts of Spurius Vettius to secure the election of Numa Pompilius 
as king. The moneyer had held and still held the post of Curule ^dile, and so 
adds the title of " Judex " to his name. 

Taking this scene in conjunction with the others in the house, it is pretty 
evident what was the object of the owner in causing them to be painted. He was 
perfectly impartial, and wished to show, not only the important state office which 
a former member of the family had held, but also by what means the family had 
acquired its wealth. For to have been able to erect and adorn a domicile in such 
a style the owner must have been provided with ample means. 
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XY.~Tke Prebendal Stalls and Misericords in the Cathedral Church of Wells. 
By the Rev. C. M. Chuech, M.A., F.S.A.> 8vi-Dean and Canon Residentiary 
of Wells. 



Read 12th March, 1896. 



I PROPOSE in this paper to trace the history of the prebendal stalls in the church 
of Wells, their number and original arrangement in choir and chapter, and to 
describe the carved " misericords " still remaining in the stalls. 

The eastern part of the church in the thirteenth century was separated from 
the nave by the choir screen or pulpitum, which, crossing nave and aisles, rested 
against the columns of the first bay westward of the central tower. 

The stalls of the choir occupied the space imder the open lantern of the tower 
for 47 feet from the screen to the eastern arch of the tower ; the presbytery aud 
sanctuary extended 67 feet further eastward to the high altar. 

The number of the stalls was regulated by the number of the prebends founded 
in the church. That number, which had varied by gradual growth and loss during 
the century between the episcopate of Robert, 1136 — 1166, and the reconstruction 
of the church by bishop Jocelin, 1239, was completed when Dynre (Binder), the 
last prebend, was instituted in 1268.' 



■ Prebends instituted by 

Bishop Robert 
Bishop Reginald 
Bishop Savaric 
Bishop Jocetin 
Bishop William 
Date uncertain 


20 — 2 lost. 
16 — 5 lost. 

3 
15 

1 

7 




61-7 = 54 


OL. LV. 


3: 



jtcrt in Early Sittory of Welli, 17, 66, 119 142. 
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Two official lists of the Wells prebends and dignitaries, made at the end of the 
thirteenth century, confirm the number and title of the prebends, viz. : 

(a) The return of ecclesiastical property in the first Edward's reign, caDed 
the Taxation of Pope Nicholas the Fourth, about 1291, in which 
the beneficial value of each prebend and dignity waa estimated. 

(b) The order of distribution of the psalter among the prebends for daUy 

recitation which accompanies the statutes of Dean Haselshaw in 1298. 

The daily recitation of the whole psalter by the members of the chapter, 
according to the psalms assigned to their respective prebends, formed part of the 
Gonsttetudines introduced by the Norman bishops, who moulded the constitution of 
the English cathedral churches in the twelfth century.' 

The particular assignment of psalms to prebends must have varied according 
to the number of prebends, but the following arrangement at Wells, made at the 
end of the thirteenth century, was complete and final, and long prevailed." 

This list is the fullest jenumeration of the prebends, according to their titles, 
in the thirteenth century. The bishop, though not possessing a prebend, is here 
united with members of the chapter, and occupies his stall both in choir and in 
chapter-house. 

Singulis dieb us dicat Doumus Ei'iscupus hoa psalmos cuui confratribus et prebendistotoni 
psalterium quolibet die ut patet iiiferiuH. 





Pb. i. 


Bi-atus vir qui. [bounij 




Ps. ii. 


Qaarc fremueru7it geiUea. 




Pb. iii. 


Domitie quid. 


WZDHOBB I. 


Ps. iv. 


Cum iuvocarem. 

Cam triliuH ps&lmis leqnentiliua. 


Cltva 


Ph. viii 


Domine Dominus nonter 




Ps. ix. 


Oinfiiehor tthi dojnini; 




Pb. X. 


Ui q-wl 


Sanctus Dkcumanub 


Pb. xi. 


In Domino confidam. 
Cddi tribua psalm is wqaetitibiu. 


COMBA 1. 


Pb. XV. 


Domine qui* habitabit. 


CUMBA XII. 


Fa. xvii 


Diligam te domine. 


■ H. Bradshaw. 






" There iB a memorandum in the 


ChapUr Acta 1623, September 17, " Paalmi in chore legendi 


asflignati pi-B-bendariia poHt 


admisBio 


Dcm," nliicb shows that the use had prevailed, bat probably 


intermittentlj-. 
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ClJMTO^fA 


Ps. xix. 


Cceli enarrant gloriam. 




Iattona 


Ps. xxii. 


Doiniue Dens mens renplcB. 


[Pg. 22, 23.2.1 (i 
iiilerhMid).] 


Hasblberoa 


Ps. XXV. 


■ Ad te dumtJie leoavi. 




Wandestbb 


Ps. xxix. 


Afferte Domine. 






Ps. XXX. 


ExuUabo te. 






Pa. xxxi. 


In te Domine speravi. 




SOANDERFORDE 


Pa. xxxii. 


Beati quoram. 


ibOiO-l 




Pa. xxxiii. 


Exultate juati 






Ps. xxxiv. 


Benedicam. 




Wedmobb 11. 


P8. XXXV. 


Judica Domine, 






Pb, XXX vi. 


Dixit iniustus. 




Cdmba II. 


Pa. xxxvii. 


Noli wmtdari. 






Ps. xxxviii. 


Domine ne in furore. 




Cdmba IlL 


Pfl. xxxix. 


Dixi cuatodiam. 

Cam dDobos pBolmis sequenCibua. 


rdo,nj»e.J 


Cdmba IV. 


Ps. xlii. 


Quemadmodum. 




BOKLONDB 


Ps. xlv. 


Eructavit cor meum. 




Mylvekton 1. 


Ps. xlix. 


Audita keec omnes gentea. 
Cam tribna psalmu Mtquentibiu. 




HENQESTRraOB 


Pb. liii. 


Dixit inaipiens. 




Tymbebscombs 


Ps. ivii. 


Miaerere mei Deua miaerere. 




Aysholle 


Ps. Ix. 


Deue repuliati noa. 




CUMBA v. 


Ps. Ixiv. 


Exaudi Deua orationem. 
Cnm dnobi)^ p^mU seqnentiUu. 




ESTONA 


Pb. Ixvii. 


Deua misereatur noi<tri 


[domino^.] 




Ps. Ixviii. 


Exwgat Deua et diaatpentur. 




Iltona 


Pb. Ixix. 


Saloum me foe domine. 






Ps. Ixx. 


Deus in adjutorium. 




<:UJIBA Xlll. 


Ps. Ixxi. 


In te domine speravi. 






Ps. Ixxii. 


Deus judicium tutim. 
3 b2 
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OUNDBN 


Pb. lixiii. 


Quam bonus Israel DeuB. 






Pb. Ixxiv. 


Ut quid Deus repulisti. 




Cdmba XIV. 


Pb. Ikv. 


Confitehimur tthi. 






Ps. Ixxvi. 


Notus in JucUea. 


\m 




Pa. Ixxvii. 


Voce mea. 




Cdhba VI. 


Pb. IxxYiii. 


Attendite popule. 


|J« 


DCLTICOTE 


Ps. Ixrix. 


Deua venerunt. 


[do 




Pb. Ixxx. 


Qui regis Israel. 




Tauntoh 


Ps. Ixxxi. 


Exultate Deo. 






Pb. Ixxxii. 


Devs stetit. 




Bbent 


Ps. Ixxxiii. 


Deua quia similis. 




Wtvelsoumba 


Ps. Ixxxvi. 


Inclina domiiie. 






Pb. Ixxxvii. 


Fiindamenta ejus. 






Ps. Ixxxviii. 


Domine Deua salutis. 




Ilhtnistba 


Pb. Ixxxix. 


Misericordiaa Domini. 




SOTTONA 


Ps. xc. 


Domine refugium. 




HOLECUHBA 


Ps. xciv. 


Deus uUitmum. 

Com daoboa paalmia seqaeotibns. 




Webbuinsteb 


Pb. xcvii. 


Dominua regnaoit. 

Cam tribns pwUmi* gequentibiw. 




CUUBA VII. 


Pb. c. 


Jubilate Deo omnea. 




COBT 


Ps. ciii. 


Benedic i tftntum. 




WORMESTEKB 


Ps. civ. 


Benedie \\ tantam. 




WlTLAKTHGTOM 


Ps. ov. 


Confiiemini i tantum. 




OUUBA XV. 


Pb. cvi. 


Confitemin! ii tantum. 




Mtlvebton II. 


Ps. cvii. 


Confiiemini iii tantum. 




Wedmobk III. 


Pb. cviii. 


Paratum cor meum. 




Bebtoh 


Pb. 0X1. 


Confitebor tibi domine. 
Com tribus psalmU seqaentibiu. 




OOUBA VIII. 


Pb. cxvi. 


Dilexi quoniam. 




Wedmobb IV. 


Pe. cxix. 


Beati immacxdati in ma. 
Cum tribuB psalmis seqneotibiu. 
(1-64.) 


\U 
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Cuddbwobthe 


Pa. cxix. 


Bmitatem eum servo tuo. 
(66-112.) 




CUMBA IX. 


Ps. cxix. 


Iniquoa odi. 

MirabiUa. 

Clamavi. 

(113—160.) 




CCMBA X. 


Pa. cxix. ■ 


PrincipeB persecuti. 
(161—176, P». cix.— cxxiv.). 




Wytchyrche 


Ps. cxxv. 


Qui amjtdunt in domino. 
Cnm BBx psalmiB seqaenlibna. 




Harpetre 


Pb. exxxii. 


Memento domine Paeid. 




Cdmba XI. 


Ps. cxxxvii. 


Super ^iimitta Babil. 
Cum duobuB psalraia seqnetitibua. 




Wedmorb v. 


Pa. cxl. 


Eripe me Doirtine. 


[Pe. 140, 141, 14 
{in later hnn.l) ] 


Dthrb 


Ps. cxliv. 


Benedieivs X)ominua Deus. 
Cam daobas pBolmU wqaentiboB. 




LUTTON 


Pa. cxivii. 


Laudate domitmm Lauda 
leruaal. 






Pa. cxlviii. 


Laudate dominvm de celia. 





Singulis diebuB dicetur totam psattonum a predictis Prebendis pro fratribuB et benefac- 
tor ibos Wellensis ecclesix. 

Bydsah prebenda Sanoti Andreic. 
Cujus vicariuB est Magister Seoluram. 

The Psalter was divided among the bishop and fifty-three prebends, and there 
was another prebend, that of Bydsam (Biddisham), to which no psalms were 
assigned, making the number of prebends at the time fifty-four. The prebend of 
Bydsam was instituted by bishop Robert to form a fabric fund for the church of 
St. Andrew, the saint himself was the titular prebendary, and the " master of the 
schools " held the place of his vicar in the church. Perhaps the two last psalms, 
149-150, which are not assigned, were left as the portion of the Saint in the daily 
Te Deum of his church. 

This prebend was soon swallowed up and became annexed to the decanal estate, 
and it does not appear in the lists of later years. 

The psalms in this table are assigned to prebends only, and not to dignities, 
except so far as ceitain prebends were annexed to offices and dignities. For so at 
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this time the prebend of Wedmore Prima was attached to the oflfice of the dean, 
and the dean sat in the stall of Wedmore ; the archdeacon of Wells held the stall 
of Huish and Brent, and the archdeacon of Taunton the stall of Milverton Prima. 
The stall of Clyre (Cleeve) was the prebendal stall of the abbot of Bee, in 
Normandy, admitted as a non-resident canon on condition of his appointment 
and payment of the stall wa^es of a vicar choral in the church. The abbots of 
Muchelney and Athelney held their prebendal stalls of Ilminster and Sutton on 
the same terms. 

The table of prebends in the contemporary list drawn out a few years earlier 
under the Taxation of Pope Nicolas IV. in 1291, contains almost all the same 
prebends, with the exception of Holcombe, Shalford, Barton, and Warmynster. 
The dignities, thirteen in number, are also represented ; the six aboTe-mentioned 
dignities have their stalls annexed, and there are seven more, precentor, chan- 
cellor, treasurer, the archdeacon of Bath, eubdean, succentor, provost of Wells, 
each with a stall. 

In this table the money value only of the several prebends and dignities is 
estimated. 

The number and titles of prebends contained in these two lists at the end of 
the thirteenth century remained the same through the next two centuries, and 
down to 1536. 

In 1536, the twenty-sixth year of Henry Till., the king's commissioners were 
appointed to make a survey, and to return a report upon all church property 
throughout the kingdom. 

The report is contained in the Vahr Ecclesiastic's of 1536. 

A comparison of these tables of the titles and value of the prebends made at 
such different times as the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries presents remarkable 
uniformity of result. 

In the returns of 1298 and 1536 it appears that there were fifty-four prebends 
and thirteen dignities, for whom stalls had to be provided. But six of the thirteen 
dignities had prebends annexed, so that the total number of stalls necessary may 
be reckoned as sixty-one.' 

It is difficult to calculate the relative number of the canons who were resident, 
and of those who were represented by vicars choral. Provision was made for the 
whole number of canons in choir and chapter-house, on the theory of the whole 
number being present at least at times ; but data from the registers show how 
few in proportion were actually resident. 

»64r + l3- 67 — 6 = 61. 
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In 1206 the number of names who subscribed to the instrument of bishop 
Jocelin's election was 55.' The following table supplies the number of residents, 
so far as can be gathered from the registers, in different years : 

1259. Six dignitaries and 12 canons = . . 18 

1284. After summons for election of a dean, 30 men- 
tioned by name were absent. 

Six dignitaries present, in all . 

Five dignitaries, 10 canons present 



1327. 
132S. 
1343. 
1392. 
1393. 
1401. 
1408. 
1409. 



16 
15 
19 
20 
20 
16 
19 
IG 



In sixteen years, between 1415 and 1547, sixteen and eleven were the highest 
and the lowest numbers. 

In theory each canon who did not come into residence, or was incapable of 
taking his place, was bound to be represented in the church by a vicar choral. 
But this rule practically must have bad considerable bmitations. 

Stipends or " stall wages " were due from every prebend (except two or three, 
as it appears''), on a fixed scale proportionate to the value of the prebend, to the 
vicar choral. At the time of the Valor of 1536 there were thirty vicars choral in 
receipt of stall wages. By the charter of Elizabeth, 1592, the number of vicars 
choral was fixed ; they were to be not more than twenty and not less than 
fourteen in number. 

Probably the number of stalls provided in choir and chapter-house was regu- 
lated only by the number of dignities and prebends, for the vicars occupied the 
stalls of their absent masters, and there were seats provided for them in the lower 
row, sufficient for the number who would be usually in residence. 

The history of the stalls follows upon this description of the prebends. 

In the reconstruction of the church in the fourteenth century the chapter 
followed the number, order, and arrangement of the stalls in choir which had 

* Some of these names maj be ecclesiaaticg or laymen, bnt not canons. 

" It appears from the Valor of 15.16, that the prebends of Holcombe and Coiy, at the date of 
that table, had no vicars, bat paid towarJa the " cerofeiurins " oi- taper-bearer, one of the boja who 
carried a tape:' in processions. 
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been ordained in the thirteenth century. It was necessary at that time to build 
new stalls because the old stalls of Jocelin's time were in a state of decay, and 
unsuitable to the new choir. 

Great works were going on at Wells during the first half of the fourteenth 
century. The chapter-house had been finished in 1319; the central tower was 
being raised ; the eastern Lady Chapel is described as " lately constructed " in 
1326. 

In November, 1325, there is a memorandum in the chapter register that 
bishop John of Drokensford had given one-faalf of the proceeds of his visitation 
to the " new work " of the church. In January, 1325-6, the bishop sent letters' 
to each deanery of the diocese urging all rectors and clergy to stir up their people 
jointly and severally to aid " the new work," to the exclusion of all other claims, 
promising forty days indulgence de injunctis. Rolls of benefactors were to be sent 
in, that they " may have all benefit of the spiritual acts of the cathedral body." 
The great and new work which was now in hand was the extension of the church 
eastward to its present dimensions. The presbytery of the earlier church of the 
thirteenth century became the new choir, the presbytery and sanctuary were 
thrown out eastward, and the church was connected with the detached Lady 
Chapel by the arcading of the ambulatory or processional path behind the high 
altar. This work, begun by dean Godelee, was going on during the episcopate 
of bishop Ralph; and probably it had been completed, when in 1363 the bishop, 
Ralph, was buried before the steps of the choir and the high altar in the place of 
the founder or finisher of the church, just as Jocelin had been laid before the 
altar of the church of his time in 1242. 

It was as a part of this great work, and in special preparation for the new 
choir, that new stalls were ordered to be made by successive chapter acts in 1325 
and 1326. 

On the vigil of St. Martin, 1325," it was ordained by the dean, John de 
Godelee, and the chapter, that whereas the stalls in choir were decayed and of 
bad style, i^inosi et deformes, each of the dignitaries and those in office should 
cause to be constructed their own stall at a cost of thirty solidi each. 

But the work was great. The money did not come in speedily, and twelve 
years after, in 1337, dean Walter de London, in chapter, reviewed the unfinished 
state of the work. Though the resident canons who had borne the burden and 
heat of the day, pondus diei et xsius, had spent more than £1000, there still 

" Di-okensford Register (Som. Record, f. 2-i2). " R. i. f. 173. 
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remained a debt upon the church of £200. The dean complains that the non- 
resident canons (many of whom held the richer prebends) had contributed nothing, 
" ab omni contributione et aubsidio pro defensione at restauratione facienda 
penitus abstinuerunt," and he calls upon them to bear their part and to come for- 
ward, " ad honorem Dei et celeriorem exomationem ecolesiae/ 

Then it was ordered that the £200 should be raised by the taxation of the 
prebends of all non-reaident canons who had not contributed to the work. 

The new prebendal stalls were now constructed, which remained in the church 
until the middle of the present century. 

The arrangemeut of the stalls and the order in which dignitaries and canons 
took their places in the church are thus prescribed in the ordinal and statutes of 
the thirteenth century." 

In the return stalls on the south side at the entrance of the choir, the dean 
occupied the first stall belonging to the prebend of Wedmore Prima. 

Next to him on the right stood the archdeacon of Taunton, if he were a canon 
(sifuerit canonicus), in the stall of Milverton Prima, then the abbot of Bee in the 
stall of Clyva (Old Cleeve), then the sub-dean. 

• R. i. f. 200. 

Item qaift etalli in choi-o sont minosi et dcformes ordinatam fait eodem die qnod qnilibet 
cauonici qai Rimt in dignitate et ofiBcio constant! snmptibne privatifi faciant atallos snoe et ad 
hoc si necessariom sit per decanum compellantnr. 

Item ordinatam fait per decannm et capitalnm in craatino circumciBionis Domini anno 
Domini 1325, in capitnlo qaod quilibet oanonicaa solvet pro stallo sno faciendo xzz solidos, 
videlicet medietatem in qnindena parificationis sancte Marie proxima seqoente et aliam 
medietatem in festo Sancte Michaelis proximo seqaente. 

Collectors irere appointed to receive gifts and enforce payment by ecclesiastical censores. 
R. i. f. 174 in dore. 

Johannes de Godelee decanas Ecclesie Wellensia et ejnadem loci capitnlnm discretis viris 
Roberto de Wainbei^ concanonico nostro et officiali de Mydelton clerico, salatem. 

Cam naper nobis in domo capitulari Ecclesie Wellcnsis predicte conTcnientibas ad honorem 
dei et decorem ipsins ecclesie propter debilitatem et vetustatem stallorom nunc in ipsa ecclesia 
existentinm certam pecnnie sammam a singalie concanonicis nostris certis temporibns solvendam 
pro QoviB stallia in eadem eccleaia faciendis ananimi nostro consensn concnrrente ordinaverimas, 
vero pro hnjas pecnnie receptione ad presens intendere non valemas, ad colligendam et 
levandam hnjasmodt pecnniam literamqne acqnietantie faciendam de solato, et etiam de non 
solvendis censuris ecclesiastic is si necesaarie fnemnt canonice compellandam, vobis et atriqne 
vestram et conjunctim et divisim vices nostras committimas cam coercionis canonice 
potestatis. 

Datnm in capitalo nostro nonas Janoarii 1325. 
*> " Ordinatio clericomm in choro et in capitnlo," Creyghton MS. in library of the Dean and 
Chapter of Wells, copied in Lambctli Library MS. 729, and printed in Reynolds' Wells Cathedral. 
VOL. LV. 3 
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In the return stalls, on the north side, first was the stall of the precentor, at 
the entrance of the choir, then stood the abbot of Muchelney in the stall of 
llmynster, then the succentor, and the proTOSt of Combe. 

The stall of the bishop was at the extreme east end of the choir on the south, 
next to him on the west was the archdeacon of "Wells in the stall of Huish 
Brent, and the chancellor. Opposite on the northern side stood the archdeacon 
of Bath, the treasurer, and the abbot of Athelney in his stall of Long Sutton. 

We do not find any fixed order for other stalls. 

In the middle stalls on the north and south, in the upper row, stood the 
canons senior in order of installation or of age, the master of the schools in the 
stall of Bydsam (Biddisham), priest-vicars, and deacons admitted by dispensa- 
tion {ex dispenmtione). In the lower row of stalls were younger deacon canons, 
and deacons and sub-deacon vicars, and other clerks, perhaps chantry priests. 

There were two forms for the boys. The boys on the foundation, pueri 
canonici, on the first form; others, probationers perhaps, on a lower form, 
according to age and size. 

Such was the arrangement of the stalls in the choir, but a different arrangement 
was observed in the chapter-house. 

According to the original idea of a chapter, the canons met in the chapter- 
house for their public and private business, as being the council chamber of the 
bishop, the parliament house of the diocese, the daily home of the chapter, domus 
capiiularis. The bishop's stall was in the centre of the eastern facet of the 
octagonal hall, and the stalls of the leading members of the capitular and diocesan 
hierarchy were gathered round him in stalls in close proximity on either side. 

On his right hand sat the dean, then the archdeacon of "Wells, the chancellor 
of the church, the archdeacon of Taunton, the abbot of Bee, and the subdean. 

On the left hand of the bishop were the stalls of the precentor, the treasurer, 
the archdeacon of Bath (if he were a canon), the abbot of Muchelney, the abbot of 
Athelney, and the succentor. 

In the upper row of stalls in the octagon the canons sat in order, priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons, and possibly the priest- vicars, ex dispensatione, by toler- 
ance, but without a voice in chapter. On the lower bench vicars who were 
deacons, and subdeacons and other clerks in minor orders. On the floor stood 
the boys, in their order on either side of the desk (pulpitum), which stood east of 
the central pillar, and before the bishop's stall. 

Such was the provision made for the fit and orderly assembly, day by day, of 
the staff, and of the rank and file of the church in their chapter-house for public 
religious observances by the whole body, and for the transaction by dean and 
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chapter of their own business in privacy, with closed doors. The beautiful 
chapter-house was not, as now, a bare and empty hall for most days of the yew, 
but it was the daily home and centre of the life of the community, where each 
member held communion and fellowship one with another and with their brethren 
departed. Every morning when the office of prime was over, at 9 a.m., and 
before the chapter mass in the church, the choir passed in orderly procession up 
the great ascent of stairs into the chapter-house. 

The business of the day was preceded by an office, the Martyrology or com- 
memoration of the faithful departed members of the body, the Psalm cxs. 
(Levavi oculos), or on special occasions the De Profundis, were said, and the lection 
of the season was read, all standing in their places. The obits or anniversaries 
of benefactors were announced from the pulpitum in front of the bishop's stall, 
and the appointed services for special days, and on Saturday for the week, which 
had been drawn up by precentor or succentor, were read out. Then followed 
the business transactions, hearing of complaints, making of inquiries, passing of 
sentences, correcting of faults before the whole body ; then, when the vicars and 
choristers had left, the private conferences, the decrees and ordinances of the dean 
and chapter.' 

So the meeting day by day in the chapter-house foi-med part of the daily life 
of the cathedral body; all had their places and their several interests in this 
common home of the community, so stately and so beautiful, to which founders 
and architects and workmen of two generations had given their best, in order that 
the house of the business of the church should be a worthy appendage to the 
house of worship and the house of God. 

In the sixteenth century we enter on the period of innovation upon the old 
constitution, and of the degradation of the fabric and of its interior arrange- 
ments. 

The Valor Ecclesiasticm of Henry VIII., in the year 1536, may be taken as one 
of the closing acts of the medieval period of the church establishment. It was a 
deliberate survey of the church property, and of the money value of its offices and 
benefices, made by the king on the very eve of the violent alienation of a great 
portion of that property and the breaking-up, for good or evil, of the old order. 

• 1506, Nov. 3. " ' The Book of the Statutes ' and the book called ' the Blak register ' to be 
" chained on the great chest in the chapter-house. Kach canon to have a key. Precentor to make 
chains and keys for each canon ' ex sumptibnti ecclesie.' " Reynolds' WelU Catiiedral, App. iii. 
from Liber Rnber, p. 217. 

1507, May 13. "The ordinance of the chantry of bishop Bekinton of blessed memory was 
read in the chapter-honse." Reynolds, i. 225. 
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Assessment was soon followed bj spoliation ; the church of Wells suffered in ito 
torn at the hands of spoilers. 

In the next year, 1537, Thomas Crumwell, the *' vice-gerent " and "lord 
privy seal," was elected dean of Wells at the recommendation of the king. 
During the three eventful years in which he was dean, the complete spoliation of 
the monasteries was carried out to the bitter end under his administration. The 
trial or judicial murder of Richard Whiting, abbot of Glastonbury, in the palace 
at Wells, in November, 1539, was one of the last acts of the tragedy. It preceded 
Crumwell's own fall and execution by eight months, on July 28th, 1640. 

During those three years Crumwell had not time to do much at Wells, but he 
had called for returns of the statutes and of the property of the church. An inven- 
tory of the jewels and valuables of the church was ordered to be prepared, and a 
revision and reform of the statutes had been purposed by him. On his fall, and 
on Henry's death, another band of spoilers gathered round the boy-king Edward, 
and the bouses and lands of bishop and chapter were the next objects of their 
greed. As in the case of the monasteries, forced or selfish surrenders preceded 
plunder. 

In 1540 Fitzwilliam succeeded Crumwell as dean, the last dean ever elected 
by the chapter of Wells after licence from the bishop. In 1547, the first year of 
Edward VI., Fitzwilliam surrendered the dean's estates and house to the Crown, 
and house and manors were made over to the protector Somerset. A new dean- 
ship was " re-created " by Act of Parliament, and a new dean was appointed 
by the Crown, Goodman by name, but shorn of his former estates and of his 
goodly house, and scantily endowed out of "parcels" of the archdeaconry of 
Wells and the estates of the suppressed provostship of Wells, and of the succen- 
torship. 

The archdeacon of Wells at that time was the notable Polydore Vergil, an 
Italian from Urbino, naturalised in England, the last collector of Peter's pence in 
England, the first foreign writer of a connected history of England.' He, too, 
had surrendered the archdeaconry in 1547, its estate and house, at the price of a 
life interest in the profits, rents, and commodities of the archdeaconry, and he 
was allowed by the favour of Henry a peaceful retirement to Urbino, free of pains, 
penalties, and forfeiture, where he lived until 1555-6. 

In 1548, July 12, the bishop, William Barlow, surrendered for a price twelve 

' Polydore Vergil's English Mistin-y haa been edited by Sir H. Ellia, for the Camden Society, 
1846. He defends him as '' an bistorian beyond bis age both in his po^er of discrimination and in 
his acqnirementB," See Arckatologia, li. 107, for his other writings. 
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manors of the bishopric,' and in 1550 the palace was made over to the Protector, 
Somerset. 

The dean's house was granted to the bishop, and Somerset entered on the 
possession of the palace for his little day, until his execution on the scaffold in 
1552. Another occupant. Sir John Gates, vice-chamberlain of the court, had 
succeeded Somerset at the palace, also to have a short-lived tenure, and to meet 
with a like end on the scaffold. On Mary's accession the palace once more 
reverted to the bishop, and later on, in Elizabeth's time, the deanery was restored 
to the dean, William Turner. 

At the close of the century the charter of Elizabeth, of November 25, 1692, to 
the dean and chapter of Wells, attempted to give settlement after the late 
upheaval and changes of property by confirming all existing dignities and pre- 
bends in their temporalities. At that time five of the former dignities had been 
suppressed ; there bad disappeared from their stalls in choir and chapter, the 
abbots of the suppressed houses at Cleeve, Muchelney, and Athelney, the provost 
of Wells, and the succentor. The prebends of Wedmore Prima, and Biddisham, 
the estates of the provost, viz. the fifteen Combes, and of the succentor, had been 
absorbed in the deanship, and the dean henceforth sat in the stall of Currie, 
annexed to the dignity instead of Wedmore. The staff of the church now con- 
sisted of forty-nine prebendaries, of whom seven held oflBce as dignitaries, 
and the dean, now no longer the elect of the canons, but appointed by the 
crown. 

By a new arrangement the eight dignitaries and three canons, eleven in 
number altogether, who were then actually in residence, were constituted the 
executive and governing body of the whole chapter during their life, under the 
title of canons residentiary ; the number was to be limited to eight on their 
decease, and the dean and canons residentiary, a council of eight, were hence- 
forth to form the governing chapter, under the title of " the dean and 
chapter." 

At the same time, the vicars choral, who during the period of unsettlement 
had been moving for independence, and seeking " to incorporate themselves into 
a particular bodie, and to sever themselves from the bodie of the dean and 
chapter," also received a royal charter which confirmed them in their separate 
endowments and temporalities, and provided for the due continuance of stall 
wages from prebends "according to custom." The number of the vicars, who 

' "Indenture between the bishop and the High and Mighty Prince Edward, Dnke of SomerBet, 
Jnly 12, 2 Edward VI., 1548, confirmed by the chapter, Jannary 10, 1548.9." Ledger E. f. 21. 
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had been thirty in 1536, waB now reduced to twenty as the greatest number, 
fourteen as the least.' 

Among these, the vicars of the abbots of the suppressed houses of Cleeve, 
Muchelney, and Athehiey still held their places in choir, and continued to receive 
stall wages." 

In the troubles of the seventeenth century the church of "Wells was brought 
under the harrows of Puritan tyranny. The choir was closed, the chapter-house 
pot up for sale at the price of £160; all services were forbidden, except the 
" prophesying " of ComeUus Surges, who ruled from the deanery as minister of 
" the late cathedral." But if the choir was disused it does not appear that the 
stalls were destroyed. 

When the Restoration came. Dean Creyghton, in 1664, could put out an appeal 
to the holders of the fifty prebendal stalls to join in the repair of their separate 
stalls at their own expense. 

An act of the Dean and Chapter, dated 6 July, 1664, recites that " the cathedral 
church brought to ruin in the late civil troubles had been restored by the resident 
canons almost from its foundations, at an expense far beyond the means of the 
chapter, and now they desire and ordain that the non-residentiary canons who 
have not contributed (ne quadrantem quidem) towards the repairs of the fabric 
should at least restore and beautify their own stalls at their o"wn expense, for the 
glory and honour of the church, for their own comfort and dignity, for an 
example to posterity." A list of prebendaries holding the fifty stalls follows, 
with marginal notes in a later hand marking a few donations of £2 2s., each in 
answer to the appeal. Besidentiary chapters have in late times been called hard 
names, " a selfish oligarchy," " ignawm pectts," "fruges consumere nati." At 
least the residentiaries at WeUs in 1664, as in 1337, were not unmindful of the 
duties and responsibilities of their heritage. They could honestly say they had 
borne the burden and heat of the day, and could fairly appeal to their non- 
resident brethren to take their share in the recovery of their church. 

Some visible records still exist of the liberal expenditure of the dean and canons 
of the Bestoration time. The glass in the west window of the church and the 

• In later times the Dumber was allowed to drop to eleven, nntil 1875, when the number was 
increased to fourteen. 

<> To this day the two senior viciu^ receive from the Dean and Chapter stall w^es on the stalls 
of Cleeve, whict was the stall of the abbot of Norman Bee, and of Sutton, formerly the stall of the 
abbot of Athelney, King Alfred's foundation. The impropriator of the stall of Ilminster appears to 
have disregarded his obligation. In 1592 that payment had been in arrears for twenty-five years, 
and the debt to the vicar amounted, at £4 a year, to £104, 
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great brazen lectern were the' gifts of dean Creyghton, afterwards bishop, 1670. 
A new organ was given by bim, which was in use for near 200 years, and the 
hangings ' to cover the barenesa of the east-end wall, still to be seen in old prints 
of the church. He bore his part also in the restoration and furnishing of the 
library by the gift of £300 and many valuable books. Dr. Busby, the treasurer at 
this time, better known as the great head master of "Westminster school, was also 
the giver of more than £300 in money towards the bookcases and present furniture 
of the library, besides many valuable books, which, he says, he contributed as a 
self-imposed fine for his non-residence during his duties at "Westminster. To him 
also the church owes the large silver-gilt alms-dish in which the offerings at the 
altar are received in present use." 

Scarcely twenty years had passed after the restoration of the church when the 
mob of Monmouth's rustic followers invaded and damaged the church. A record 
IS preserved in the chapter accounts of 1 July, 1685, of this storm which swept 
over the town and the church for a few days. On that day, Chancellor Holt, one 
of the chapter, contemporary with the Restoration, held the quarterly chapter 
meeting alone in the chapter-house with the notary, while the mob were in pos- 
session of the church and town. He sorrowfully protests against the desecration 
of the church by the rebellious fanatics, who, that very morning (manu hodiemo), 
were in the act of destroying the furniture, breaking up the organ, and had 
made the house of God the stabling for their horses. Then he adjourns the 
chapter and all affairs until that day four weeks, " between the hours of 9 and 

" Arras hangings for the choir, which Lelandsawin 1540, had been given by wchdeaoon Polydore 
Vergil, " with his armeB in the clothea hanging over the Stalles in the Qnier: and the words Hec 
Polydorl aunt manera Vei^ilii." 

*" In justice to the mea of that time laymen aa well as the canons these extracts from the fabric 
rolls of the years of Restoration, 1663 — 1665, will show their forwardness in the work. 

Uo. 10. " Compotus magistri Thome Holt caatodis fabrice " 1663 — 166i, 

Pro Organo Domino Episcopo vetidito. £50. 
Among the " Dona et perquisita " : 

De dono Johannis Coventry Balnei militis ad organnm. £20. 
De dono Willelmi Portman militis et Baronetti ad organnm. £20. 

De fftancisco Pawlet Armigero pro Decorations unins stalli in dicta i>ccleaia. 02 * 02 ' 00. 
De Johanne Hall Armigero pro decorationc unins stalli in dicta ecelesia. 02 ' 02 ' 00. 
De Doctore Byam prebeudario de Compton Dondoti pro decoratione stalli ejus in dicta 
Ecelesia. 02 " 02 " 00. 

Similar sums were also paid by 5 other prebendaries. 
Among the necessary expenses : 

Thome Wilcox pro le old oi^n. 002 ■ 10 " C«0. 
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12 a.m.," hoping that within that time the wickedness of the rebellion will be 
crushed. 

Nor was that hope disappointed. The next words of the chapter acts record 
that within six days, on July 6th, the rout at Westonzoyland in Sedgmoor had 
put an end to the rebellion, and an outburst of thankfulness follows : 
"Deus, Deus nobis h«c otia fecit." 

We have traced the history of the prebendal stalls, their order and arrange- 
ment from the fourteenth century through the changes and mischances of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. During that time, as afterwards through 
the calm, if not torpor, of cathedral life, the order and arrangement in the 
ground plan of the choir remained the same until the last generation. 

What was the form and fashion of the material fabric of the stalls as they 
stood up in their ranks, the fit and stately furniture of each side of the choir ? 

We have no picture or visible record of what they were like in their first and 
unmutilated condition. The stalls in the church of Winchester are said to be 
almost contemporary work of the date of 1290, and of one generation earlier than 
our stalls of 1326. 

If our stalls matched the excellent work at Winchester, the rich and elaborate 
carving of lofty canopied stalls of black oak, then we have indeed cause for 
sorrowful indignation at the degradation which they suffered in the seventeenth 
century, when rude hands with axes and hammers broke down the carved wood of 
the canopies, to plant upon the truncated stalls the flooring of galleries and pews. 

For, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when all the services of the 
church were concentrated in the choir, the nave cut off by the heavy stone screen, 
and the congregation gathered round the pulpit to hear rather than to worship, 

Bobei'tiO Taaoton ad Organnm dlTersis temporibns proat patet per eeparaleB acqaiettancias. 

217 ■ 00 ■ 00. 
Johanni Campian pi-o decoracione chori proat patet per Bcparales acqaiettanciaa enas 

106 ■ 00 ■ 00. 
Johanni Lewe8 pro Cancellis ad altare proat per acqniettanciaa patet. 023 " 04 ■ 05. 
Roberti Hill et Trietancr Towse pro pnlvims et cooperimeutis plnteorum CtuionicorQm in 

Choro Ecclesie. 014 " 06 ■ 06. 

No. 11. " Compotns magidtri Thome Holt custodis.Fabrice " 1664 — 1665. 

De magistro Willelmo Bisse prebeodaiy de Henstridge pro decoracione stalli in Choro 

Ecclesie. 02 ■ 02 ■ 00. 
Solut' Roberti Baily pro emendaciooe horologii. 01 ■ 15 ■ 00. 
„ Roberto Tannton ad Organnm. 07 ■ 00 ■ 00. 
„ fflftgellatori cannm. 00 ■ 10 ■ 00. 
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seats were erected in all vacant spaces in the confined space with little regard to 
ecclesiastical order or architectural beauty. Carpenters made rude havoc of 
carved work and delicate tracery. 



Fin- I. Frngment of a Benrh-enil from Ihe choir-Btalls io the calhidral church of Wslls, (i linear.) 

The minutes of chapter acts between 1590 and 1690 enable us to trace 
the gradual invasion and occupation of the choir by seats and boxes, and the 
revolution which had taken place in the ordering of church services. When 
seats were ordered to be made in the choir " for the master and burgesses of the 
city," " for the bishop's, dean's, and canons' wifes," " for all persons of quality," 
the area in the floor of the church was not sufficient for each to have their proper 

VOL. LV. o u 
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amount of space with due distinction and separation. Consequently new seats 
must be erected over the stalls in the galleries for the families of " quality." 

" Wives and daughters of gentlemen or clergymen in y' liberty, and not 
foreigners," are to sit in the stalls. 

In 1681 a seat is provided for the dean's lady (Bathurst is dean in bishop 
Ken's episcopate) " in the grates," that is probably the pew within the iron 
railing of bishop Beckington's chantry chapel on the south side of the presbytery, 
and for great ladies, Mrs. Baylie at one time, Mrs. Poulet at another when bishop 
Kidder was bishop, " in the gallery over the bishop's seat." So in these times the 
canopies of the old stalls were ruthlessly truncated in order that a gallery might 
be built u])on them on either side of the choir, with a frontage of panelled and 
painted wood-work, and approached by stairs behind from the aisles. The lower 
row of seats below the prebendal stalls was divided into enclosed pews, except 
where the vicars-choral and the choristers stood. 

Henceforth for several generations on the south side of the presbytery a 
curtained pew occupied the interior of bishop Beckington's chantry chapel, enclosed 
within " the grates " of fifteenth-century ironwork, and the stone canopy work 
over the chantry altar of old time which the bishop had consecrated at his grave, 
now covered the privileged seats of the ladies of the chapter;' but it was reserved 
for the restorers of this ninteenth century to thrust aside that historic monument, 
unique in the church as a specimen of combined richness of carving and colouring, 
in order to obtain a few more feet for the "free seats" which now crowd the 
presbytery. Other privileged persons sat in pews on the northern side of the 
presbytery. At that time the monument of bishop Still was raised on the south 
side of the altar in the place of the sedilia. Bishop Berkeley's monument more 
ambitiously took the north side of the sanctuary. The hangings with which bishop 
Creyghton had covered the bare face of the eastern wall remained there in the 
memory of those still living. 

Such was the condition of the choir as it is described in engravings and 
pictures of the last century, until the modern reconstruction of the choir and 
presbytery between the years 1848 and 1854. Mutilated as were the oaken stalls 
and reft of their canopies, the old seats of the prebends still remained each in 
their place, with their misericords underneath, the slender dividing shafts between 

■ Extr&cts from Chapter Hinates illustrate tbe differeoccB, political as well as social, in these 
ordering of eeats : 

In 1690, April 1. Seata in j' Quire to be made for y* Canons wives and proper to them, and 

none other. 
1595. " The new seata in the Qnire to be removed." 
In 1618, Oct. 16, there is a notics in the Corporation records, " that the seats which are to be 
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each supporting the carved hoods of each stall, all being the workmanship of the 
men of dean Godelee and Bishop Ralph. 

This was the appearance of the stall work on the north and south sides of the 
choir, as seen and drawn in 1848, before the destruction took place. 

Some fragments of the panel work of the upper galleries are preserved in the 
chapter library. 

But in the middle years of this century a reconstruction of the choir was made, 
with a zeal not according to later knowledge, and innovations both in the ancient 
order and in the material and designs of the stalls, were introduced. 

On the next page is a copy of the ground plan and arrangement of the stalls in 
choir, as made in dean Jenkyns's handwriting in 1846, corresponding with the 
old order as it had come down from the fourteenth century. 

In the changes made in 1848, the wooden stall-work was removed altogether, 
both the upper galleries and the old and mutilated stalls ; the stalls were thrown 
back between the columns in order to give more width to the choir and to display 
the columns to their bases. Stalls of stone, with elaborately carved canopies of 
excellent workmanship, were built into the structure, but, beautiful as they are, 
some will feel the loss of wood as the more appropriate material for the furniture 
of the building, and of the oaken stalls of early design and historic interest. The 
seats of the prebendal stalls were preserved, but they were removed from their 
place in the upper row and were transferred to the lower row, and adapted by 
rude hands to places for which they were not originally constructed. 

The loss is not only artistic but practical. The continuous line of the stalls 
has been broken. There are now only forty stalls instead of fifty. Ten prebends 
are without stalls, or, by a clumsy and inconvenient arrangement, the same stall is 
assigned to two prebends, and the prebendaries are left to dispute on the priority 

built in the Qnier of St, Andrew's Church for the use of the Masters wives shall be made 

at the charge of the Committee." 
1619. " It 18 ordered and connlnded (also by the Corporation) that the Clerks of St. Andrew 

shall have xiii s. xiii d, yearly paid unto them by the Receiver in respect of their attendance 

opon the Mayor and Masters in providing their seates cleane, and formes for the other 

sxiiii, and to provide the Magistrates aeates in the saide churche." This is met by a minnte 

of Chapter. 
1624, 19 Not. " So seats in the Cathedral to be altered withoat y° leave of the Dean and 

Chapter." 
In 1633, 18 Sept, " New Seats erected over y' Stalls for y' Bishop's, dean's, and canons wifes." 
1635, 1 April. " The seats in y* Nave of the Charch removed by my Lord of CantlP' order," 

Land's measnre to " quench prophesy ings." The Puritan retort follows in 1640, " the doors 

of y° 2 galleries in the Quire to be nailed up," as if in preparation for closing the Quire, and 

setting up again preaching in the nave, 

3d2 
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of their claims, or to follow the famous precedent, which Mr. Freemau was never 
tired of quoting, of the two archbishops claiming the same stall, when Roger of 
York sat himself down in the lap of Richard of Canterburj, and was furiously 
ejected by the men of Canterbury." 




No attempt at re-arrangement of the stalls in the chapter-house was made in 
the changes of 1848. Brass plates, with the name of the several dignities and 
prebends, were put up on the stalls by Dean Plumptre in 1883, but the same 
order was followed by him which he found existing in the choir. As has been 
shown in this paper, another order ought to be followed in the arrangement of the 
stalls in chapter-house. 

' Freeman, Cathedral Church of WdU, p. 189. 
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If nothing can now be done to remedy the change of order in choir, at least the 
tablets on the stalls in chapter-house may be re-arranged, and the Psalms belonging 
to each prebend might also be recorded over each stall. This addition would add 
to the ornament and dignity and interest of each prehendal stall; it would be a 
help to the remembrance of the spiritual brotherhood existing among the members 
of the chapter, and it would be a constant mark of the continuity in the history o£ 
the chapter from the time of the earliest statutes and the days of bishop Robert 
to the present. 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction that, while the beautiful stall-work of 
the choir has perished out of the cathedral church, so many of the seats have 
been preserved, containing excellent and varied carved work in the misericords 
on their under sides. Their obscurity during later centuries of disuse has pre- 
served them from injury, and iu some cases they are as fresh as when struck off 
by the hands of the carvers. Their present obscurity is a reason for more special 
description in our account of the prehendal stalls. Sixty-four seats remain, of 
which fifty belonged to the prehendal stalls in the upper row ; all have been 
deposed from their original and proper position in the upper row, where seats of 
new woodwork have been inserted between the stonework of the stalls, and the 
misericords are now only to he found under the seats of the second and third rows ; 
ten are all that remain of a larger number, probably thirty, which were ranged in 
the lower row, for younger vicars and boys on the foundation ; four misericords 
belonging to stalls suppressed by the later innovations of 1848 are exhibited as 
specimens in the library of the Chapter. 

If Wells has to deplore the loss of such canopied stall work as Winchester can 
boast, the misericords, which alone remain to us, rival and even exceed in richness 
and variety of design and depth of carving those on the seats of "Winchester. 

Twenty-two are carvings of the forms of men, women, angels ; natural or 
grotesque. 

Forty-two are carvings of birds and beasts ; natural, conventional, monstrous, 
or grotesque. 

The seats having been torn from their original position and forced in some 
cases by rude cutting into spaces in the lower tier of seats which do not belong to 
them, there is no authority for any fancy or theory as to the appropriateness of 
the carving to any particular stall of prebend. The clue is now lost of their 
original arrangement. An account of their present position would only be interest- 
ing as a guide to those who wished to examine them on the spot. 

They were taken by the photographer in the following order, and are so 
numbered ; 
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XVI. — The Mausoleum at Halicamassus. The prohahle arrajigement and signification 
of its principal Sculptures. By Edmund Oldfield, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 



I. Read 26th November, 1 



In the paper on the Mausoleum which I read before the Society on 14th June, 
1893j and which has since been published in Archaeologiay I stated ray intention 
to investigate two distinct questions relating to that celebrated building : 

I. Wiat appeared from the best literary and monumental evidence to have 
been its architectural form ? 

II. What was the most probable arrangement of its principal sculptures ? 
The first of these questions I have sufficiently dealt with in the paper referred 

to, subject to one correction, which I ask leave now to submits Since the 
appearance of my scheme in Arckaeologia, I have been led to adopt a slight 
modification of the architectural arrangement there suggested for the interior of 
the Pteron." In that arrangement the central area was supposed to be surrounded 
by eight massive piers, four of them square and four oblong, intended to support 
the principal weight of the pyramidal roof. In proposing such an arrangement 
I was always conscious that the view through the Pteron would be partially 
obstructed, and the light within the inner area diminished, by piers of this bulk, 
whilst the idea of a building "hanging in empty air" would be less fully and 
satisfactorily realised than I could have wished. Nevertheless, when I considered 
the exceptional weight of the superstructure, and the novelty of the scheme I was 
proposing for its support, it seemed to me more prudent to sacrifice both some 
architectural attractiveness and some confirmation of my theory from the more 
complete illustration of Martial's words, than to run the risk, as a mere amateur, 
of producing a design which professional critics might pronounce unworkable or 
unsafe. Since the publication of my paper, however, I have received from high 

• Archaeologia, liv. pi. xxii. 
VOL. LV. 3 E 
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architectural authorities such assurances on the score of structural stability that I 

have now modi- 
fied my design 
by substituting a 
scheme I should 
have preferred 
from the first, 
^had I only felt 
satisfied aa to 
its practicability. 
In this scheme 
there are only 
four square piers, 
C one at each angle 

of the central 
area, whilst at 
each of ite ends 
and sides is a 
double row of 
• pilasters con- 
nected by inter- 
mediate stays, as 
shown in the ac- 
companying plan 
(fig. 1). "With 
such an arrange- 
ment anyone 
looking from 
outside would 
have seen on 
each face of the 
Pteron only two 

intercolumns blocked behind by solid piers, whilst all the others would have 
offered vistas of columns and pilasters extending uninterruptedly to the sky 
beyond." With this explanation, which properly relates only to the first or 

" This modi fi cat! on of my onginal scheme I made known in the Builder of 7 3faivh, 1896, 
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architectural question in my investigation, I now proceed to examine the second 
or 8C\ilptural question as a sequel to the other. 

Nearly forty years ago it fell to my lot, as an Assistant in the then undivided 
Department of Antiquities in the British Museum, to superintend the anpacking, 
repairing, and provisional arrangement of the marbles which were being collected 
by the expedition imder the direction of the late Sir Charles (then Mr. Vice- 
Consul) Newton from Greek sites on the coast of Asia Minor. It was then part 
of my duty to devise means, with the approval of Mr. Hawkins, the respected 
Keeper of the Department, for accommodating the relics of the great Halicar- 
nassian monument, and exhibiting them in some temporary manner til) suitable 
provision could be made by the Trustees for their final arrangement in the public 
galleries. It thus naturally occurred to me to consider what proportion, or 
what approach to any calculable proportion, the specimens of decorative sculp- 
ture and enriched architecture thus acquired might probably have borne to the 
entirety of similar work in the monument when perfect. This led me to observe a 
distinction between remains belonging to groups or series, whose original extent 
might be approximately estimated either from the description of Pliny or from 
indications of structural requirements in the building itself, and remains which 
were independent both of the architectural composition and of each other, and 
therefore incapable, in the present state of our knowledge, of any estimate as to 
number or bulk. To the former class it was obvious to refer the preserved por- 
tions of columns. Putting aside the few drums of shafts and fragments of bases, 
on which it would be practically impossible to found any calculation, we find 
three distinct capitals in the collection, one of them belonging to an angle 
column. Now, Pliny tells us that the Mausoleum, by which he here means, as 
shown in my former paper, the Pteron only, was surrounded by thirty-six 
columns. The proportion, therefore, of preserved to lost members of the series 
of columnar capitals is as one to twelve. 

Secondly, I take the Amazon frieze, which, in common with others, I accept 
as the frieze of the principal Order. Of this there remain seventeen slabs, extend- 
ing in all to 85 feet 9 inches in length. Pliny says that the entire circuit of 
the building, meaning, as before, of the Pteron, was 411, or, according to one 
MS., 440 feet. But this measurement would naturally have been taken round 
an accessible part, such as the base or stylobate of the Pteron, rather than round 
its frieze ; and the circuit of the latter would therefore have amounted to a 
somewhat less figure, say, approximately, 400 feet. Thus the preserved portion 
would be slightly above one-fifth of the whole. 
3e2 
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The reason why a larger proportion of the frieze haa survived than of the 
columnar capitals may be easily understood. The former, being composed of 

practically flat and 
very thick oblong 
slabs, was valuable 
to the Rhodian 
Knights for courses 
of wall-facing. 
Whatever slabs, 
therefore, they 
found among the 
Mausoleum ruins 
they transported to 
the castle which 
they had under- 
taken to repair ; 
and in Ihe surface 
of its walls these 
slabs remained un- 
broken till Sir 
Stratford Canning 
had them removed 
in 1846. But the 
capitals, being less 
[ adapted for inser- 
tion in walls, were 
probably in most 
cases broken up for 
building material, 
or burnt into lime, 

as we know from 
Fig. 2. The Mautoleam at UalicuDaBsas. Restoration of the Kast FroDt r^ ■, m > 

De la Tourette 8 
account was done with the remains of the subterranean chamber described in my 
former paper. 

Next, we have some portions of a frieze representing a Centauromachia. It 
may perhaps at first be asked whether Ibis could not have belonged to the same 
architectural course as the Amazonomachia, if the two compositions were sculp- 
tured in competition by different artists, and arranged on different sides of the 
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building. Such a supposition, however, is sufficiently disposed of by the dis- 
crepancies both of dimension and form in the constituent slabs. The height 
of the Amazon frieze is 2 feet 11^ inches in all, the sunk face or die being 2 feet 
5-J inches ; whilst the height of the Centaur frieze is 1 inch less, both in the 



Fig. 3. The MKDsoleam at HsIicanMsuiB. Eteration of half the «oath aide and half longitudinal section of tbe 
interior on the line A ... B of the plan (fig 1). 

aggregate and in the die. At the foot of the latter frieze also is a peculiar and 
distinctive square moulding, not to be found in the former frieze, nor indeed 
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anywhere else in the Mausoleum, The inference, therefore, is that the two 
friezes must have been in positions unconnected with each other. This infer- 
ence is confirmed by the difference in the present condition of the two series. 
The figures in the Centaur frieze are much more mutilated, and the surface also 
more eroded by water, than in the Amazon frieze ; indicating that the former was 
originally in a position more exposed both to violence and atmospheric injury 
than the latter. The remains of the Centaur frieze comprise now only one slab 
and three fragments of other slabs, whose aggregate length, if all joined together, 
would be about 11 feet. In considering, however, the proportion this woidd 
probably have borne to the entire composition, it must be remembered that no 
portion of this frieze had the advantage, like so much of the Amazon frieze, of 
being transferred to the castle walls, but the whole was left to the same chances 
of violence and spoliation as the other sculptures found in the ruined building. 
Consequently, the proportion of the preserved to the lost parts would probably 
have been much smaller than in the Amazon frieze. Let us place it conjecturaUy 
at one-twelfth, and the entire frieze would then have extended to about 132 feet. 

In my restoration of the building I have assigned to this frieze a position 
which, though only conjectural, is in conformity with the conditions here 
described, both as to its extent and its preservation. The part which I would 
call the sub-podium, that is, the wall supporting the podium under each portico, 
which forms an intercepting block in the middle of the graduated basement at the 
east and west ends, is shown in my design * (fig. 2) to be surmounted by a frieze. 
This I have made the place of the Centauromachia. The length of each sub-podium 
is 51 feet ; its projection beyond the top of the gradines of the adjoining base- 
ment about 8 feet." Supposing these friezes to be returned along the sides of the 
sub-podium till they are met by the highest gradines, each frieze would extend to 
51+2 (8) = 67 linear feet, a little more at the top, and a little less at the bottom ; 
and the entirety of the two friezes would be about 134 feet. This figure would 
amply accord with the proportion above suggested between the preserved and the 
lost portions of the whole. 

Equally also would the present condition of the frieze accord with such a 
position. At only about 20 feet from the ground it would have been more 
exposed to injury from below than the frieze of the Order, which was 60 or 
70 feet higher up. At the same time, the shallow moulding which I have placed 

■ See fig. 2 ; cf. Archaeolojia, liv. pi. %%v. 

" The projecting portion is shown in fig. 3, and in vol. liv. pi. xxiii. (Half elevation of south 
«ide.) 
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immediately over this lower frieze, and no bolder one seems to me proper in such 
a situation, would give but imperfect protection from injury of any kind from 
above, as compared with the more massive cornice which overhwigs the principal 
or Amazon frieze. When, therefore, the upper part of the Mausoleum was over- 
thrown by an earthquake, the projecting reliefs of the lower frieze would naturally 
have been struck by some of the falling stones. Even before this catastrophe the 
rain-water trickling down from the podium immediately above would find its way 
to the frieze, and this would account for the erosion of surface now observable in 
the slabs of the Centauromachia senea. 

Such, I believe, were the original positions of the only two friezes from the 
outer faces of the Mausoleum of which we have any remains. Why, however, it 
may be asked, should the Amazonomachia and Centauromachia have been selected 
as subjects for representation in these positions ? The answer would not be 
diflBcult, even if we looked solely to artistic reasons. We know from Vitruvius 
and Pliny that the sculptural decoration of the building was undertaken by four 
artists eertatim, or in competition with each other. Subjects would therefore 
naturally be chosen which would test to advantage the technical abilities of the 
competitors. Energetic action, and, so far as the reserve in the representation 
of the female form which had not yet qnite left Greek art would allow, nude or 
semi-nude figures, would prove their skill in design and modelling. Moreover, 
the principal frieze being 80 or 90 feet above the ground, it was necessary, if the 
spectator was to judge properly either of the motives of the artists or the execu- 
tion of their work, that the subject should be one with which he was well 
acquainted, and should be treated very distinctly, as by a somewhat open arrange- 
ment of the figures, with strongly defined attitudes and dramatic grouping, 
relieved by clear backgrounds. These conditions were easily fulfilled with such 
a theme as the Amazonomachia. At the same time, the fnry of the legendary 
battle would give ample opportunity for exhibiting the muscular anatomy of the 
male and the more gracefuUy rounded outlines of the female form in immediate 
contrast with each other. The Centauromachia had similar recommendations. 
The subject was equally familiar to the Greek spectator, and the contrast of 
forms equally forcible, though shown not in the sexes, but in the species of the 
combatants. 

But beyond and above these sesthetic motives was included, what Greek 
intelligence here, as elsewhere, knew well how to combine with them, a religious 
or historical motive. On this point Sir Charles Newton, notwithstanding his 
careful and judicious criticism on the mere artistic character of the friezes, seems 
not to have shewn his usual discernment. He confesses himself unable to see 
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why the Amazouomachia should have been thought appropriate for representation 
on the Mausoleum,* or why, on this, as well as some other monuments, the 
Centauromachia should have been associated with it." Yet, surely, the reaeons 
are to be found in authors referred to in his own pages. Strabo informs us 
that Halicamassufl was believed to have been founded by emigrants from Troezen," 
led by Anthas or Anthes, son of Poseidon, and king of Troezen. Pausanias 
confirms this myth by varying its form, attributing the foundation of the town to 
the descendants of Aetion, the son of Anthas.^ Yitmvius, though he refers the 
settlement to Melas and Areuanias, heroes of a later date, yet brings the emigrants 
from Trcezen as well as from Argos." So generally accepted was this traditional 
origin of the colony, that the Halicarnassians applied to themselves the eponym 
of Antheadae. Now every Hellenic colony preserved a traditional respect for 
the legends of its ancestral home. Among the myths, therefore, which the 
Halicarnassians would naturally regard with greatest interest were those of 
Theseus, a native of Trcezen, and a grandson of its king, Pittheus. In the 
Amazon frieze there is a slab,' on which a warrior is seen fighting with a club 
and wearing a lion's skin. This warrior Sir Charles Newton thought to be 
Heracles, and thence inferred that the scene intended was that of a battle on the 
River Thermodon, where Heracles slew the Amazon Queen Hippolyte. I, how- 
ever, believe that this warrior is Theseus, represented as in the Fhigaleian frieze, 
with a lion's skin and club, like Heraeles ; so that the scene is really meant to be 
taken from the invasion of Attica by the Amazons under Hippolyte, who came to 
avenge thus the abduction by Theseus of her sister Antiope. In the single perfect 
slab from the Centaur frieze the figure of Theseus does not occur ; but, doubtless, 
he was represented on some other slab, fighting among the Lapithae at the nuptial 
feast of his friend Pirithous. It is on account of the connection of Theseus with 
these two legendary incidents that the subjects of the Amazonomachia and 
Centauromachia are so constantly combined by artists of the Athenian School, 
who venerated Theseus as their hero king no less than the Troezenians did as 
their fellow-countryman. 

' Newton, A Hietory of Discoveries at Halicamassvs, Cnidus, and Branchidce (London, 1862), 
ii. 261. 

" Ibid. ii. 252. 

' Geographica, lib, xiv, p. 56 ; lib. viii. p. 374. 

" Panaanias, ii. 30, § 8. 

' YitrDviiis, De Architectura, Hb. ii. 8. Herodotus also, vii. 99, tbongb. not noticing anj of these 
mytbe, deecribes tbo HalicamaeeianB distinctly as Tro 

' No. 3 in the official Guide to the Mausoleum Room. 
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The Amazonomaohia, however, had a further interest to the people of Oaria 
independently of Troezen. For the labrys, or two-headed battle-axe of Hippolyte, 
which was taken from her and given to Omphale, queen of Lydia, by Heracles, 
and was afterwards treasured as a sacred relic by the Lydian monarchs, was 
carried off from Candaules by the Carians under Arselis. and dedicated at 
Labranda in the temple of Zeus'; whence that deity is represented on the 
coins of Caria with the labrys in his hand." 

We may nest consider the remains of a series belonging to a different class of 
representations, not mythological bat realistic, the so-called " Chariot frieze." 
Among these remains there is no perfect slab ; nor are there any sufficient means 
of estimating with any exactness what would hare been the aggregate extent of 
all the slabs, if united continuously. Notwithstanding the violence from which 
they have at some time suffered, and which has reduced them to little more than 
a collection of fragmentary groups, it is to be noted that they do not, like the 
Centaur, and to some extent also the Amazon frieze, betray any marks of injury 
from weather. They differ also from those friezes in certain peculiarities of their 
original condition. They are composed of a finer marble ; they are only about 
half as thick as the slabs of the Amazon frieze ; " their back," as the official 
Guide to the Mausoleum Room informs us, "is always hammer-dressed, not wrought 
in alternate courses, like the frieze of the Order ; and the joint between the slabs 
wants the 6nal polish ; which fact," continues the Guide, " is an additional proof 
that the frieze was never intended to be exposed to the weather." This con- 
cluding inference seems further confirmed by some remains of blue pigment which 
are, or at least lately were, traceable both on the ground of one of the reliefs, and 
on the under aide of the ogee moulding which runs along the bottom of the 
frieze, and was decorated with small painted leaves. A certain distinction from 
the other friezes may also be observed in the artistic style of their sculptures. 
In the Chariot frieze the relief, whilst not uniformly flattened into something 
resembling a distinct plane in front of the plane of the background, a system 
nearly approached in the Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon, is at the same 
time not regularly projected into detached or semi-detached forms, as in the 
Amazonomachia of this building. But an intermediate system is adopted of real 
meizo-relievo, some of the figures being fully and naturally rounded, whilst others 

• Plutarch, Que»Hone» OT(ec<r, xlv. 

* Oardner, T^/pet of Greek Going, pi. i. 22. Cf. Mionnet, Detcriplion dt» Medailles Antiques 
Otcquet et Somaine$, iii. 34'9 {Halicamasse). 

VOL. LV. 3 F 
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are conventionally depressed ; and this variation of projection, with its consequent 
variation in the strength of the lights and shadows, is delicately wrought out 
into an effect of picturesque gradation, which would hardly have been seen or 
appreciated except through near inspection, and would certainly have been quite 
thrown away in such a position as that of the Parthenon frieze, immediately 
under the ceiling of the peristyle, and lighted only by reflection from below. On 
these united grounds I should be disposed to assign this series to some place in 
the interior of the building, and not far removed from the eye. Not indeed a 
place in the central apartment, or cella, for De la Tourette, in describing the 
sculptural decorations of that room, mentions only histoires taillees, et toutes 
battaiUes a demy relief. In my arrangement of the basement, however, there is 
a supposed entrance-hall, about 42 feet long by 14 feet wide,' lighted from above 
by grated openings in the floor of the eastern portico; which openings could easily 
be enlarged, if necessary, beyond what is represented in my plan of the Pteron." 
The walls of this hall I would venture to suggest, if my scheme for restoration of 
the building be accepted, as a site for the sculptures in question ; though of course 
I only offer this as a conjectural allocation, for there is no evidence I know 
of to determine either the construction or the decoration of any interior part 
of the basement beyond that which was explored by the Rhodian Knights in 
1522. 

The subject of the Chariot frieze was doubtless chosen in commemoration of 
the honours, or part of the honours, paid by Artemisia to her departed husband, 
which very likely also included, like the games at the obsequies of Patroclus, 
other agonistic exhibitions besides these races. It is to be observed that the 
chariots all appear driving from left to right, which is also the direction uniformly 
represented in vase-paintings of the same subject. The reason of this I take to 
be that in the hippodrome they were only seen in this way. For the starting- 
place there being on the right side of the hippodrome's base, and the chariots 
turning to the left when they reached the meta, they had, both in their outgoing 
and their returning course, the spina always on their left, and the spectators on 
their right ; so that they were only visible from the latter side, moving, that is, 
from left to right, as here represented." The drivers appear at first sight to be 

■ See fig. 3 ; cf. Archaeologia, liv. pi. xsi. (plan), and pi. niii. (aection), 
" Archaeologia, liv. pi. xxii. ; cf. iupra, fig. 1. 

° See Yisconti'B explanation of the hippodrome at Olympia, founded on the description of 
Pansanias in lib. vi. o. 20, Muteo Pio Olem. v. 58-267. 
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women, but are in reality meant for young men in talaric chitons or tunics.' A 
similar attire may be seen in tlie youthful charioteers in the Parthenon frieze, and 
likewise in the drivers represented in the paintings of chariot-races just now 
referred to.'' 

The only other sculptured reliefs in the collection are the few remains of figures 
on four sunk panels, each, as conjecturally restored in the Museum, about 28 inches 
square. Though all much broken, intentionally or accidentally, their surfaces show 
no deterioration from exposure to the air ; and it was therefore reasonably inferred 
by Sir Charles Newton that they belonged originally to some interior locality. 
On all of them are fragments of male or female figures, engaged apparently in 
contests of different kinds. One scene seems to represent a fallen Amazon, with 
a figure of uncertain class beside her ; another shows the lower part of a group 
composed like that of Theseus struggling either with the Minotaur or with Sciron, 
as seen on many painted vases. They are all well fitted, both in size and subject,, 
for decorating the subterranean chamber discovered by the knights, as related 
by De la Tourette. In that chamber the entredeux des coloniieH, or wall spaces 
between the engaged semi-columns which adorned its four sides, are said to have 
been faced with sculptured groups enclosed within mouldings of polychrome 
marbles, and all representing, as the knight tells us in the words lately quoted,, 
scenes of battle, which he and his comrades deliberately broke in pieces for the 
sake of their material. To this position, therefore, 1 have assigned the few 
undestroyed fragments which their vandalism has left us, arranging them as 
shown in the two sectional views of my restoration." Of course, like all the other 

' Sir Charles Newton bimBelf described them at first, nnadviaedly, aa women. Travels and 
Ditcoveriet in the Levant (London, 1865), ii. 132-3. 

*• In Qerhard'a Aiuerktene Qriechische Vatenhilder, theil il. taf, cvii., a young man is shown as 
charioteer, who, besides wearing a similar tnnic, has a long plait of hair, like a woman's, hanging 
down his back. 

• See above, fig. 3 ; cf. Arckaeologia, liv. pi. xziii. xxiv. (sectional views). Mr. ATnrray baa 
suggested, in a lecture before the Glasgow Archaeological Society in 1894, and since brought to my 
notice, that these panels may perhaps have been fitted into some of the coffers in the ceiling of the 
peristyle. Such an arrangement, however, seems to me hardly likely to have satisfied the scnlptors 
of the Uansolenm. Smalt groups of figures, in a series comprehending various unconnected subjects, 
reqnire a near and clear view to be even intelligibly made out ; and their workmanship, if, like these, 
highly finished, needs ample facility for inspection. To place them in ceiling recesses which have 
no direct light, which are perpendicularly over the spectator's head, and at least 30 feet above it, 
would be virtually sacrificing works evidently intended for the falleat examination. I prefer, there- 
ftae, the different destination here assigned for them. 

3f2 
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decorations referred to by De la Tourette, they could only have been inspected 
by the light of lamps ; but this was the case everywhere with all sculptures and 
paintings found in the inner chambers of ancient sepulchres. 

Turning now from the friezes and other reliefs to the detached statuary, the 
principal known group is that of the quadriga. There is here no question of 
position, Pliny having informed us that the quadriga stood on the summit of the 
monument. The word itself involves, ex vi termin% four horses and a chariot ; 
but who, or how many persons, occupied the chariot, neither the word itself nor 
any ancient writer shows. Fortunately this, the most important sculptural 
decoration of the whole building, happens to have survived in the fullest pre- 
servation. The earthquake which overthrew the Mausoleum seems to have split 
the quadriga longitudinally, or nearly so. A small portion of it dropped off on 
the south side, but the principal part was precipitated to the north, and its 
elevation giving it a greater swing, it was carried, apparently in almost one body, 
beyond the wall of the penbolus. Its enormous weight, falling from so great a 
height, would naturally have driven it some way into the unpaved ground, 
whence, in the then abandoned and depopulated state of Budrum, no one would 
or could have estricated it. Soon, I imagine, it would get covered with earth, or 
overgrown with vegetation, like the whole basement of the Mausoleum itself, 
which was lost to sight and knowledge before 1522. In this happy concealment, 
protected alike from the air and from man, it slept undisturbed till unearthed by 
Sir Charles Newton, and he was thus enabled not merely to recover some im- 
portant portions of a chariot- wheel, and remains of horses exceeding in all a 
quarter part of the whole four, with attached bronze harness which would doubtless 
have been plundered if exposed earlier, but, by a singular good fortune, found also 
nearly the whole of two semi-colossal statues of singularly fine workmanship, and, 
notwithstanding numerous fractures, in excellent surface preservation. Mixed up 
with them were found many marble steps, evidently belonging to the pyramid 
over the apex of which the quadriga was placed, and, amongst or very near them, 
various parts of smaller figures unconnected with the quadriga, but evidently 
hurled by the same centrifugal force from some lower positions on the north side 
of the Pteron. All the semi-colossal remains heaped together on this spot, 
whether of chariot, horses, woman, or man. Sir Charles Newton at once concluded 
to have belonged to the quadriga. The male figure, the head of which presents 
one of the noblest specimens of ideally treated portraiture that has come down to 
us from ancient times, he assumed to be that of Mausolus ; and the attribution 
has, I believe, been unanimously accepted both by English and foreign critics. 
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The female figure, howerer, which has unfortunately lost nearly all the face, 
retaining only the hair and head-covering, has been the subject of some con- 
troversy. 

It is important for our purpose to determine at once the personage repre- 
sented by this latt-er figure, as its position in the chariot, whether to the right or 
left of its companion, may be materially affected by the decision. Sir Charles 
Newton considered it to be a goddess, driving the car of Mausolus, and therefore 
standing on his right hand.' This interpretation, however, does not seem to me 
compatible with the religious ideas of the Greeks in the middle of the fourth 
century. The placing of any mere mortal in the same chariot with a deity, who 
acts merely as a charioteer, while he appears as vapa^drq^ and this without 
suggesting any exceptional circumstance, historical or mythical, to explain the 
position, would be equivalent to formally deifying him. This, done without any 
recognised religious authority, would have shocked public sentiment as an act of 
presumption, if not impiety. Deification was not, at the era of Mausolus, awarded 
to the dead at the pleasure either of an arbitrary ruler or an obsequious artist. 
It is true that, about half a century earlier, during the widespread ascendancy 
acquired by Lysander after the battle of jiBgos-Potami, some time-serving states 
sought to propitiate his favour by raising altars in his honour, and decreeing 
sacrifices and paeans to be offered to him as to a god.*' But this impious adulation, 
which was without precedent in Greece, and made Lysander the object of general 
odium, ended at least with his life. It cannot, therefore, be considered an autho- 
rity for the practice of posthumous deification in the fourth century. Even a 
generation later than that of Mausolus, Alexander, though at the height of his 
power, did not venture to pay honours implying divinity to the memory of Hephses- 
tion till he had first obtained from Egypt, in an oracle of Zeus Ammon. an autho- 
ritative direction so to do." Sir Charles Newton justifies his introduction and 
employment of a goddess by two illustrations, one drawn from history, the other 
from legendary art. The first is from the story of Pisistratus, who is related to 
have driven into Athens in a car with, apparently, Athene at his side, though in 
reality only a wOman in disguise. The second is the representation on painted 
vases of Heracles conducted in a quadriga by Athene. To these he might have 
added a third example drawn from literature, the chariot of Diomedes in the Iliad 

* A History of Discoverieg at SaUcamatttu, Gntdus, and Branckid*r., ii. 249. 

" Related by Plutarch, Vita Lygandri, c. xviii., on tho anthority of the historiographer Daris, 
who oaid that Lysander waa the first Greek who ever received ench a tribute. 
" JHodorus Sicuhtt, lib. xvii. c. 115. 
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having been driven by Pallas in fche conflict with Ares.' None of these illus- 
trations, however, seem to me conclusive, or even strictly applicable. The con- 
trivance of Visistratus, though it served its purpose at the time with an ignorant 
and superstitious populace, was afterwards denounced by Herodotus as a wfyrfyfLa 
eirfdearaTov, a piece of charlatanry so gross as to throw serious doubt in the 
historian's mind on the alleged intellectual superiority of the Athenian race."* 
Certainly, therefore, it cannot now be accepted as a fair exemplification of Greek 
ideas in an enlightened age on the relation between the gods and men. The 
representation of Heracles driven by Athene I freely accept as an instance of 
apotheosis. But Heracles was the son o£ Zeus ; he had accomplished in his 
lifetime a series of superhuman feats, and his deification after death was formally 
authorised by the Delphic oracle," and everywhere admitted by the Greeks as part 
of their religious belief. Diomedes had personally no such claim. But the inter- 
vention of Pallas Athene as his charioteer was a special incident in the great 
national epic, which comprehended in its machinery both gods and men. That 
incident represented one deity as availing herself of an human agency for the 
purpose of venting her wrath upon another of her own rank. This did not 
involve the deification of the mortal selected as her temporary coadjutor ; nor 
would any Greek of the historic age have inferred from such an incident a right 
to extend the privilege of being driven by a goddess to himself or any contem- 
porary with a view to his personal glorification. 

There is, indeed, one of the higher gods who might without irreverence or 
presumption have been grouped with a mortal lately dead upon a sepulchral 
monument. This is Hermes in his character of Psyohopompus. Professor Ramsay 
discovered a tomb in the so-called Midas-Necropolis in Phrygia, upon which 
Hermes was sculptured in this character ; and in the Journal of Hellenic Studies '' 
he refers to a statement of Babrius, which further illustrates this form of obituary 

■ *H ^h il^pov e^ame trapal Ato/tijSea Btov 
* • • • 

Aofero Se /uiaTtya ncai ^via IlaXXai; 'Affiivt}. 

Homer, Iliad, lib. v., v. 840. 
Clio (I.), 60. 

° The conrageons speech in which Callisthenee opposed the deification of the living Alexander, 
as recorded by Arri&n, contftina the following reference to Heracles: 'OuSi ouTp" rp" 'HpaxXel fwvTt 
«T( 0euu Ttftal trap' 'EXX'^vuv ifivovro, aXX' owSe TeXevT^ffavri irp6<T0ev fj irpot tov ev AeX^tv 
iirtBeatriirBijvat w; 6ehv rtftav 'UpaicKia. ATtabasig, lib. iv. ii. 7. The whole speech explains 
▼ery clearly the ideas of tfie Greeks on the religions question. 
* Vol. iii. No. 1. 
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art.* It is in this sense, I have no doubt, that the figure of Hermes is introduced 
on some of the vase-paintings of the apotheosis of Heracles referred to by Sir 
Charles Newton. But these representations, which are founded on the special 
cultus of a particular deity, are no authority for the introduction of any other 
deity upon monuments of the dead for the mere purpose of posthumous flattery. 

Among ideal personages of lower rank than the Olympic cycle the only one 
I can think of as appropriate for the office of charioteer would be Nike, the per- 
sonification of Victory. Pausanias relates that Oratistbenes was represented in 
a sculptural group by Pythagoras, of Rhegium, as accompanied in a car by 
Victory;" and quadrigae are driyen by Victories on the coins of Hiero II., of 
Syracuse, and on those of Philistis, though these figures are not accompanied by 
any irapafiart}^. But the statue in question is clearly not a Victory, being veiled 
as a matron, and having no marks of wings on her shoulders ; for I need hardly 
say, that a figure of Victory without wings is unknown in the mature age of Art." 

On these grounds I conclude that the female figure in the quadriga does not 
represent an ideal, but an actual human person. How much, however, is that 
conclusion strengthened when the spectator compares that figure, as now seen in 
the Museum, with its male companion ! The height of the former is given in the 
official Guide as 8 feet 8 inches, whilst that of Mausolus is 9 feet 10 inches. Now, 
in every representation I have seen in ancient art, a tutelary deity, even though 
female, is made at least equal in statiu^ to the mortal whom she protects. But 
the female figure here does not even attain to the normal proportion of her sex as 
compared with the other. That proportion may be roughly stated as equivalent, 
on an average, to 5 feet 9 inches in the man, against 5 feet 4 inches in the 

• Fah. 30. 

*> PaoaaniaB, vi. 13, § 4, b. 7 ; 18, § 1. 

" According to a ^cholist ou Aristophanes {Aves, 571), wings were first given to Victories by 
Archermns of Chios, whom C. 0. Muller places abont the middle of the sixth century B.C. See Ancient 
Art and its BemaiTts (English edition), 394. That they were at leaat so applied, if not invented, by 
that Bcalptor, is shown by the recent discovery in Deloa of an archaic winged statue of the goddess, 
having an inscription on its pedestal, which is read as containing the name of Archermns. See Mnri-ayi 
Siitory of Greek Sculpture, i. 5 ; ii. 187 ; and Sandbook of Cheek Archxology, 247-8. The wingless 
type, however, was not at once abandoned, for Calamis, who is believed to have lived 100 years later 
than Archermus, made a Victory witboat wings for the Uantineans to dedicate at Elis, which Pau- 
sanias (V. 26, § 5) saya was an imitation of an early statue at Athens. IfevertheleBS, wings had 
become by the middle of the fifth century the characteristic attribnte of Victory, as may be seen from 
the celebrated statue by Pteonias discovered at Olympia, on which the mark of the lost wings still 
remains on the shoolders. In the series of reliefs also from the Temple of the so-called Nike Apterot 
at Athens, every figure of Victory is represented as winged. 
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woman. Thus 9 feet 10 inches in a male statue would, to be in due proportion, 
require 9 feet 1 inch in a female. The figure in question, however, is 6 inches 
below that height. Is it conceivable that, if a tutelary divinity had been intended, 
the sculptor would have made her of proportions markedly below those of an 
average woman ? As the two statues now atand side by side in the Museum few 
persons, I think, could imagine that the little goddess on the right was guiding 
and guarding the mighty mortal on the left without some sense of the ridiculous. 

Assuming then that the female statue ia simply the Eikon of a woman, there 
can be no question whom it represents. All difficulty in the proportion between 
the two figures disappears, if we suppose that the portraiture corresponds strictly 
with the reality, that either Mausolus was considerably above, or Artemisia con- 
siderably below, the average height of his or her sex. The former alternative is 
suggested by the language of Lucian, and is doubtless the right one.^ This 
realistic explanation accords also with the. treatment of the female figure itself, 
which is modelled with a certain fullness and even incipient deterioration of form 
suited to the time of life the Queen would have reached when her husband died, 
instead of with the lightness and shapely roundness which would have marked the 
unimpaired symmetry of an ideal and ever-youthful personage. 

The relative position of the two statues, as they stood in the quadriga, is a 
question of greater difficulty. Sir Charles Newton, with his interpretation of the 
female figure, placed her, of course, in the post of charioteer, and the present 
authorities of the Museum, whatever their opinion may be as to the personage 
intended, have not thought it right to remove the statue from the position he had 
assigned to it. The question depends partly on what I may call abstract or 
theoretical considerations, partly on others connected with actual indications in 
the marbles themselves. 

Under the first head I would note, imprimis, that the motive of the person who 
designed the quadriga should be interpreted somewhat differently from that which 
inspired the Carian queen in erecting the Mausoleum. The object of Artemisia 
was simply to do honour to her husband's memory, and if she had herself sketched 
out the chariot group, she might possibly have conceived the idea of driving him 
in imagination with her own hands to the heavens. But Artemisia never knew 
anything of the chariot group. She died whilst the original architectural scheme 
was in progress, and in accordance with that scheme the pyramidal roof, termi- 
nating in a metse cacwmen, was duly completed aft«r she had been laid in the 

■ Ka\o( ^> taX fiiyas, v. Dialogi MorluoTum, ixiv. {Diogenit et MtvutoU.) 
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grave. Later on, we know not exactly how soon, came the alteration made by 
Pythis.' Whenever that took place, Idrieus, or posaibly even his widow Ada, 
had succeeded to the Carian throne, and Mausolus and Artemisia were both alike 
enshrined in history. It is not improbable, therefore, that at that later date a 
leading motive for modifying the already fiaished monument would have been a 
wiah to extend to the iUuatrious woman, to whose munificence the whole structure 
wa8 due, a share in the honours which she had designed for her consort alone. 
Thus, under a succeeding member of the family, the quadriga would be added as an 
historical memorial of the two departed rulers, jointly and equally." To those who 
raised that memorial they had been known as husband and wife ; and as such they 
had to be represented in sculpture. Their mutual relationship would be naturally 
expressed by the position of the two figures. Now it will hardly be disputed 
that, despite certain peculiar androgynous eccentricities in recent times, it has 
hitherto been customary in all ages and countries for the male, not the female, 
partner to take openly the lead in all public appearances, to preside, not to be 
presided over, in every outward presentment of conjugal life. Greek sentiment, 
at all events, did not favour an inversion of this natural relation of the sexes. 
"Wherever, in Greek works of art, a married pair, at least of human, not divine or 
mythical persons, is represented driving in a chariot, the husband holds the reins, 
and, if there is one, the whip. There is, for example, a claas of painted vases, 
commonly known as " Marriage Vases," on which a bridegroom and bride are 
seen together in a quadriga. In these paintings, which are to be understood aa 
representations of common life among the Greeks, the bridegroom habitually 
appears as charioteer, the bride standing by his left side." If ever an exception 
occurs to this arrangement, it will be found, I think, to arise from some special 
mythical or historical allusion, perhaps unknown to us, which takes the subject 



■ The explanation of this alteration, and the ar^ments by which it is proved, are fully set out 
in my former paper, in Archaeologia, liv. 294-298. 

" Mr. J. J. StevenBon, in a paper read before this Society on 7th May, 1896, and afterwards 
published in the Builder (29th Angaat, 1896), in endeayonring to disprove my contention that the 
work of Pythis was really a modification of the original apex of the pyramid, resorts to the some- 
what singular argament that after the death of Artemisia there wonld be no one to pay for so 
expensive a work as I suggest ; an if Idrieus and Ada, inheriting the throne and the wealth of 
Halicamassna, wonld have been nnable to defray the cost of anch a memorial of their brother and 

" For examples of this anbject v. Gerhard's AugerUtene Grieckische TaeenbUd^ (Bochzeituagen) 
iv. pis. cccx.-ccciv. 
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out of the category of common life, and transfers it to some other "which has no 
relation to the present question. 

Upon these so-called abstract or theoretical grounds I should not .have 
hesitated to assign to the figure of Mausolus the dexter, and to that of Artemisia 
the sinister, place in the group. But it is necessary to take into acconnt any 
indications in the marbles themselves which may throw light on the question 
of position, whether those indications are of an artistic or purely mechanical 
character. 

First, then, as to indications of an artistic character, or connected with pro- 
bable artistic motives. Here it must be pointed out, in limine, that the full front 
view of the two statues, as we now see them un entering the Mausoleum Boom, is 
not that which would have presented itself to the ancient spectator, when the 
quadriga was in situ. If the four horses were again complete and arranged as 
formerly, a person standing in front on the floor of the room would have 
but an interrupted view of the two figures behind them. But if that person 
can be supposed to have been standing on the ground before the principal front 
of the Mausoleum itself, that is to say, 126 feet below the platform of the quadriga, 
and near enough to the building for examining its sculptural features, he would 
necessarily have seen nothing of the two figures at all. The only directions from 
which, within any moderate distance, they would have been visible without 
obstruction (except from behind, where they would not have been worth looking at), 
would be the two sides. Even from the sides one figure only at a time would have 
been fully seen, the other being more or less hidden behind it. Now a judicious 
sculptor, especially if he be also an architect, as Pythis is very commonly supposed 
to have been, would carefully calculate the available points of view, and adapt his 
composition to them. What he would here chiefly consider would be the pose of 
body and limb and the cast of drapery, which would best display one side of each 
figure, the right side of one and the left of the other, to a spectator standing 
126 feet below. Observe, that as the quadriga is assumed to have faced the east, 
the driver would have stood on the south side, and the Tra/Mt/Sanjs or companion 
on the north. Take then, first, the statue of Mausolus, and inquire on which side 
of the chariot would the best profile view of it be obtained from the ground 
below. Mausolus rests his weight on his right foot, and thereby brings his head 
nearly perpendicularly over it, making the line from the right shoulder to the 
right foot overhang slightly to the right or south side.' If, therefore, the statue 
stood on that aide of the chariot, a person looking up from the south would have 

' See the aocompanjiiig plate, taken from photographB front the oiiginal marbles. 
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the best profile view of the whole figure, and especially of the head, which was 
possible from below. But if it stood on the left or north side, a person looking 
up from that side would see the figure slanting away from him, and the head at 
least partially hidden by the somewhat upraised left shoulder. With the statue 
of Artemisia these conditions were really reversed, though, as that statue now 
fitands in the Museum, their effect is less clearly seen than the effect of the 
converse in the statue of Mausolus. She rests on her left foot, and naturaUy 
therefore her body, if rightly poised, as it doubtless formerly was, would lean 
gently over towards the left or north side.' This, therefore, is the side from 
which the best view of her whole figure would have been obtained from below. 

But this is not all, in the artistic point of view. There is another distinction 
between the two figures. Mausolus, by resting on the right leg, keeps that leg 
comparatively back, whilst the left leg, having the knee bent, is at that part more 
advanced. Consequently, from the right side, and from that side only, would the 
whole of one leg, and part of the other, be seen in the profile view. Artemisia, 
on the other hand, has the left leg rather kept back, and the right knee slightly 
brought forward. The left side, therefore, is the only one from which both the 
legs would be, one wholly, and the other partially, visible in profile. Now, in 
all good composition, where a statue is practically to be seen only in one direction, 
the artist takes care that both the legs (and, indeed, both the arms also, though 
with them we have not here to deal) should be visible from that direction. This 
is desirable, not merely to satisfy the spectator's mind with a sense of complete- 
ness, but to obtain variety and contrast as well in the incHnation of the limbs as 
in the folds of the drapery resulting therefrom. The only way, then, in which 
this end could have been obtained with each of the figures was to place Mausolus 
so as to be seen from the right or south, and Artemisia from the left or north, 
that is, to make him the charioteer, and his wife the ■trapa.^a.rq';. 

Next, as to any indications of a more mechanical character which the marbles 
themselves may supply for determining the question of position. Certain of these 

" In repairing and setting np in the MnGenm this mai'ble, which is made up of broken parts 
with some necessary restorations, the head has been hardly bronght safficiently over the foot on 
*hich the weight of the body rests, so that a certain indecision of balance appears now in the whole 
figure. A better idea of the pose intended by the sculptor may be gathered from the plate in 
Sir Charles Hewton's Travelt and Discoveries in the Levant, ii. 116, pi. 10. That plate was photo- 
graphed fi'om a drawing by Mrs. Newton, who, with a true artistic instinct, represented the fignre 
as it no doubt originally stood. Unfortunately, it has not been fonnd practicable to obtain a photo- 
graphic copy either of Mrs. Newton's drawing, or of the plate published in her hnsband'e work, to 
illustrate the ai^ament above stated. 

3 G 2 
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indications, it has been thought, point to a reversal of the conclusion resulting 
from the preceding arguments. Not that the attitude of the figures, so far as still 
traceable, can be alleged to imply that the female, rather than the mate, was hold- 
ing the reins. On the contrary, the .remains of the arms, though in both cases too 
much mutilated for a quite decisive conclusion, yet do on the whole accord best 
with the supposition that the husband, not the wife, was, as usual, the driver. For 
the arms of the female figure are both broken off only a little below the elbow, 
and enough of each forearm remains to show approximately its original direction. 
It thence appears, as I think, pretty clearly, that the right forearm and hand of 
that figure must have been too much turned outwards and drooped, and the left 
forearm and hand held too high, for good form in driving, especially with the reins 
of four horses to hold. The figure of Mausolus, on the other hand, has lost the 
whole of the right, and all but the whole of the left arm from near the head of the 
humerus ; so that there is nothing to disprove both arms having originally been 
disposed in a position quite suitable for driving. The true position for the arms 
of a charioteer is well shown by several examples in the procession of quadrigas in 
the Parthenon frieze. In all of these the forearms of the driver are placed hori- 
zontally in front of his body. The reins, indeed, are there held in both hands, the 
horses being in motion, and the charioteers having no other function to fulfil than 
driving. In the Mausoleum quadriga the horses are at rest, making, as it were, 
the last pause before beginning their march to the fields of Elysium. One hand, 
therefore, might suffice to hold the reins, whilst the other was more dramatically 
employed in some manner expressing the character and dignity of the driver. 
Regarding the whole group as I do, as a memorial, not merely of a conjugal pair, 
but of two successively reigning sovereigns, I would suggest, conjecturally, that 
each of them might have held in one hand a sceptre, which, in accordance with 
the system of decoration adopted in other parts, would probably have been of gilt 
bronze. Mausolus, on this supposition, would have had the sceptre in his right 
hand and the reins in his left. Artemisia, holding her sceptre in her left hand, 
would have extended her right slightly towards her husband's body, though 
whetlier actually touching or only approaching it, it is impossible, from the 
mutilated state of her right arm, to say. 

There is, however, a certain mechanical fact which, in spite of the preceding 
arguments, has been asserted, originally, I believe, by Sir Charles Newton, to 
determine the position of the male figure to the sinister side. This is the 
occurrence of a sharp notch or fxcision of the drapery on the left side of that 
figure a little below the knee, which, it is alleged, could only be accounted for by 
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supposing tlie rail of tlie chariot to have there impinged upon that drapery. In 
answer to this, indeed, it has been pointed out that, if the mantle which hangs 
from the shoulder of the figure had originally fallen on the rail, it would not have 
been cut off abruptly in a nearly horizontal line, but would have been gathered in 
a fold on the top of the substance which obstructed its deaoent. In reply to this 
objection, however, it has been suggested by Mr. Murray, in support of Sir Charles 
Newton's view, that probably the drapery, as we now see it, does not represent 
the sculptor's original design, but that, when the figure had been deposited in its 
intended place, it was discovered that there was not sufficient room for it in the 
car, and that then, as the easiest escape from the difficulty, a piece of the hanging 
mantle was summarily cut away, far enough to allow of the insertion of the rail ; 
in evidence of which the rough surface of the scarred drapery now exposed is 
pointed to, which seems to have been rudely hacked with a pick or other heavy 
instrument, like a piece of hammer-dressed building stone, instead of being 
smoothly fitted for a joint, as it would have been if prepared beforehand in the 
workshop. 

But there are, I think, serious objections to this ingenious interpretation of the 
mysterious notch. First of all, it obliges us to attribute to eminent Greek artists an 
almost incredible degree of carelessness or incompetency in not properly adapting 
the chariot and its occupants to each other, both in dimensions and arrangement, 
before raising them to their place. Secondly, it does not explain, any more than 
before, the hanging drapery ending in a horizontal line without any gathered 
fold, when its fall was arrested by the rail. Thirdly, it places the rail, which 
would have been a bronze antyx, at least a foot too low ; for in Greek chariots 
this rail (see fig. 4), which was supported by upright stanchions above the solid side 
of the car, is never represented as below, or even on the level of, the occupant's 
knee, but generally as high as, or even above, the middle of his femur.' Or if, 
to meet this, it were suggested that the notch might mark the insertion not of 
the rail, but of the top of the solid side of the car, which in respect of height 
would be right enough, then the drapery above ought to show another notch for 
the insertion of the rail ; whereas that drapery, which still retains its original 
surface, shows no excision whatever. Lastly, if, as the hypothesis suggests, the 
figure had been unexpectedly found closely jammed against the side of the car, it 

■ Examples of this may be seen on the slabs maiked 40, 41, and 44, 45, in the Elgin Boom ; as 
well as on painted vases (from one of which the illnstration in the test is taken) too nomerons for 
citation. 
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would not have been possible, whilst both marbles remained in place, to work any 
cutting implement between them ; nor, if it had been possible, would it have been 
advantageous but the contrary, for the more the side of the car was brought in by 
the operation, the further would the upper part of the figure have projected 
beyond it, and the less room would it have found below for getting in its left foot. 
For these reasons it seems to me that the 
suggested explanation of the present state of 
the marble by placing Mausolus on the left 
of his wife, however ingenious and at first 
sight plausible, is by no means free even 
from mechanical objection. Another solution 
may, I think, be found without discrediting 
the care or skill of the artist who designed 
this compound groiip, and without involving 
the removal of the male figure from its 
natural position on the right. Suppose, for 
instance, that in raising that figure to its 
proper place the lower part of the cascade 
of drapery depending from the left shoulder 
was somehow broken off, an accident which 
I venture to think not altogether improbable 
Fig. 4. Fignre of n Greek charioteer. among a people less advanced in engineering 

than in the sculptural and other formative 
arts. On the occurrence of such a fracture a new piece of drapery would have 
been prepared, and joined on by such means and in such manner as was practicable 
without lowering the statue from its airy height. The drapery above the fracture 
would then be cut to a nearly straight edge, and the side of the figure would be 
hammered away so far as was necessary for securing the new piece. When after- 
wards the whole group was overthrown, and this statue shattered into fragments, 
the added piece would of course be broken away and lost ; whilst the side to 
which it had been attached would retain no distinguishable marks of any fixing 
which had been used for securing it. This hypothesis would remove the only 
reason alleged for transferring the male figure to the left side, and would leave 
both statues in their natural positions, standing quite free and untouched by 
either side of the chariot.. I am conscious, however, that these latter details 
cannot be satisfactorily judged of except in presence of the actual sculptures; 
and I can only hope that some of my readers may be suflBciently interested in 
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these masterpieces of ancient art to examine them as they now stand in the 
Museum, and judge for themselves of the relative weight of the arguments on 
each side. 

Meantime, I may point out that, in my architectural restoration of the Mauso- 
leum, published before I could explain my views on the original composition of 
this group, I thought it best to represent the two figures as they are actually to be 
seen, as arranged by Sir Charles Newton;' but in the illustrations of the present 
paper I have placed them in what I believe to have been their true ancient posi- 
tion.'' Saving only this one particular, the present disposition of the remains of 
the quadriga seems to me correct, and sufficiently effective to strike, if anything 
can, a spark of admiration for Greek genius even from the unimaginative mind of 
the ordinary British visitor. 



II. Read December 3rd and lOth, 1896. 



Since the observations on the relative position of the two principal human 
figures which I read at our last meeting were first committed to writing, I have 
become acquainted with a somewhat startling theory, unknown before not only 
to me but evidently also to Sir Charles Newton, which, if accepted, would not 
merely render inapplicable great part of the arguments here advanced, but would 
at the same time be fatal to the scheme of arrangement for the quadriga group 
adopted by the authorities of the Museum. In a paper contributed to the Journal 
for Hellenic Studies" Professor Percy Gardner has contended, with much ingenuity 
and variety of reasoning, that the car of the quadriga was from the first left empty 
by Pythis, purposely as a symbol of the death of Mausolus ; and that, conse- 
quently, the two semi-colossal statues, the remains of which were discovered mixed 
up with those of the quadriga, must formerly, in common with the various smaller 
sculptures found in their immediate neighbourhood, have had their place in some 
lower part, which he does not undertake to specify, of the Mausoleum building.** 
This theory he supports chiefly by the following arguments : 

• Arckaeotogia, liv. pi. iiiii.-iv.-v. 
» See figa. 2 and 3. 

• Vol. riii. (1892-3). 

^ This theory seems to have been first sn^ested by Stark (Philolog. ixi. 464) ; and Mr. Gardner 
states that it was accepted by Wolters, and, with some reserve, by Overbeck. 
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I. TLat Pliny does not mention any occupant of the chariot. 

II. That important iconic statues, highly finished, Trould not have been 
placed by the Greeks in a position where they could not be properly seen. 

III. That the weight of the two statues in question would have required the 
bottom of the car to be joined solidly to the flooring on which it stood, and thus 
have disfigured the group. 

IV. That many Greek sepulchral reliefs show a horse without a rider, and 
that in our own military funerals a similar spectacle is seen. 

V. That neither in costume, attitude, nor expression of wind-action on its 
drapery, does either of the figures show any resemblance to a Greek chariot driver, 
or any relation to the horses they are supposed to be driving. 

VI. That the head of Mausolus does not show any such degradation of surface 
from weather as a marble exposed for centuries on the summit of a building 
would be likely to incur. 

VII. That the two human figures are on a smaller scale than the horses, or 
than the chariot-wheel, if this was constructed in the usual proportion to the other 
parts of the quadriga. 

VIII. That their artistic execution is so much superior to that of the horses, 
that they can hardly have been the work of the same sculptor. 

Formidable as this array of arguments undoubtedly appears, I will neverthe- 
less venture to state the reasons why they do not seem to me conclusive for their 
purpose. This must, however, be done somewhat briefly, not from any want of 
respect for the high authority by whom this theory is put forward, but simply 
from reluctance on my part to trespass too far on the indulgence which the 
Society has already extended to me so liberally. I will take the several argu- 
ments in their order. 

I. " That Phny does not mention any occupant of the chariot." This, as it 
seems to me, tells, so far as it tells at all, rather against than for Professor 
Gardner's theory. For, if it be thought surprising that Pliny should not mention 
the occupants of the chariot, if there were any, it would surely be much more 
surprising that he should not mention so strange a phenomenon as a chariot 
exalted to the skies without any occupant, if there were really none. The natural 
inference from his silence on this point is, that the quadriga was seen under the 
usual conditions, that is, having one or more persons in the ear ; and the only 
explanation needed for such silence is to be found in the extreme conciseness of 
his whole description. 

II. " That important and highly finished statues should not, and therefore in 
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Greek buildings would not, be placed where they could not be properly seen." 
There is undoubtedly weight in this objection, viewed merely as an abstract 
proposition. But how far, as a matter of fact, the Greeks held the objection 
insuperable in the case of lofty sepulchral monuments, we are unable to decide 
upon evidence, as we know of no other Greek monument similar to the Mausoleum 
in height. The Romans, at any rate, did not hold the objection insuperable, for 
they placed the statues of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius on columns of nearly as 
great elevation as this, and crowned the Mausoleum of Augustus with his effigy, 
and that of Hadrian with a numerous array of statues. 

III. " That the weight of the two semi-colossal figures would have required 
the bottom of the car to be joined solidly to the flooring below, and so have dis- 
figured the whole group." Certainly, they would have required a substantial, 
and perhaps somewhat unsightly, prop or props beneath the car, to support their 
weight. But as the sculptor did not shrink from the far worse unsightliness of a 
series of props under the bellies of the four horses, he is hardly likely to have 
felt any squeamishness in similarly treating the chariot. All these greater or less 
disfigurements were an inevitable result of the unhappy choice of marble, instead 
of bronze, for the material of this colossal group. 

IV. " That many Greek sepulchral baa-reliefs show a horse without a rider» 
and that in our own military funerals a similar spectacle is exhibited." The 
answer to this is, that in such reliefs the unridden horse is not meant to indicate 
his deprivation of his master by death, for the master is very frequently found 
in the same scene taking leave of his family, and ready shortly to remount. The 
horse is simply waiting to convey the deceased to 

The undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns ; 

as is shown by the several tablets in which only the head of the steed is intro- 
duced, without any view of the empty seat, which, upon Mr. Gardner's hypothesis, 
would be required as a key to the symbol.' 

In modem military funerals the charger without his late master furnishes a 
vivid contrast between life and death, and a pathetic image to surrounding 
friends. Nevertheless, when we propose to commemorate a departed warrior by 

■ It is Dimecessarf , for the present discussion, to take notice of the very different interpretation 
given by man; archreologiats to the horse on these tablets, treating it merely as an indication of 
knightly lunk. 
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a marble or bronze monument, we do not think it sufficient to put up a statue of 
his riderless horse. 

V. " That neither in costume, attitude, nor expression of wind-action on the 
drapery, does either of tlie figures show any resemblance to a Greek charioteer, 
or any relation to the horses supposed to be driven." No, certainly; for, being 
intended as portraits of two great rulers, neither of them would wear an attire 
which was designed with a view to the hippodrome. Nor would either of them 
stand in the eager, forward-bending attitude, or show the wind-driven tunic, of 
the drivers in scenes of chariot-races J for both they and their horses were 
intended to be seen at rest, in the calm air of the empyrean. 

VI. " That the head of Mausolus shows too little deterioration from weather 
to have been exposed for centuries on the top of a building." I reply, that what- 
ever deterioration would have befallen that head would equally have befallen the 
head of the quadriga horse, which is of the same marble, and was without dispute 
exposed on that spot. Yet the one head is as little impaired by the weather as 
the other. 

VII. " That the two human figures are on a smaller scale than the horses, or 
than the chariot-wheel, if the latter bear the usual proportion to the other parts 
of the quadriga." The proportion actually maintained in these sculptures involves 
necessarily a somewhat minute investigation.' But as it is undoubtedly an impor- 
tant element of the question, I will state summarily the results of all the measure- 
ments I know to have been taken. 

First, as to the ratio between the two figures and the wheel. The height of 
Mausolus is 9 feet 10 inches. The diameter of the wheel, as restored, and I think 
rightly restored, by Mr. Pullan, is 7 feet 7 inches. This makes the wheel almost 
exactly seven-ninths of the height of the principal figure. Now Professor 
Gardner states, and the statement is quite in accordance with my own obser- 
vations, that in most Greek representations of quadrigas the wheels do not 
exceed half the height of the charioteer. Nevertheless, it may here be pointed 

' On this proportion, as a matter of fact, there eeemB a curious contrariety of opinion between 
the two learned critics, one of whose views we are now discnssing, and both of whom, from their 
official connection, present or past, with the Mnsenm, might be considered anihoritative esperts. 
Mr. Murray thinks that the two semi-colossal statues, when raised to their place, proved so much 
too large, or at least too broad, for the chariot, that the drapery of Mausolus had to be hacked away 
at the side, before it could be got into the car ; whilst Professor Gardner thinks both statues were so 
mnch too umall both for the chariot and the horses, that they conld not originally have belonged to 
the quadriga group at all. In medio tutUsimus ibit, I ventore to say. 
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out that we are dealing with the chariot of an Asiatic ruler, and one who, as his 
marriage with his sister shows, was not altogether akin to Hellenic civilisation. 
In the grand mosaic of Pompeii, which is believed to represent an event of only 
twenty years later date than the death of Mausolus, the wheel of the royal chariot 
is at least equal in diameter to the full stature of Darius himself, which implies that 
in Persian chariots, at any rate, the wheel was of much larger proportion than 
was usual in Greece.' I will not, however, lay too much stress on this example, 
for the Pompeian mosaic was no doubt the production of a school that had little 
affinity with that pure Greek art which may be expected to have regulated the 
work of Pythis. But contemporary Greek coins may fairly be referred to for 
authority ; and there are abundance of these to show that the general rule, as 
stated by Professor Gardner, is not without many exceptions. Examples are given, 
both by Mionnet and in Mr. Gardner's own beautiful work on the Greek coinage, 
showing wheels of at least two-thirds, if not three-quarters, of the height of the 
charioteer, and therefore not in a much lower ratio than those of our chariot." 
And the proportion of the wheel to the horses, which the sculptor probably 
regarded as much as or more than ita proportion to the human figures, is in 
these coins fully as high as that of the Mausoleum wheel. 

Secondly, as to the ratio between the two figures and the horses. Mr. Murray, 
in a lecture given at the Royal Academy in 1893, stated that he had measured the 
head of Mausolus and also that of the horse whose forehand is preserved, and 
found that they were respectively 15 inches and 41 inches in height. He had 
likewise measured the head of the Theseus and the heads of the horses in the- 
eastem pediment of the Parthenon, and found them respectively 12 inches and 
31-J inches. Supposing these dimensions to be perfectly trustworthy, though 
they must have been somewhat difficult to take to a minute fraction, it results, 
by means of a rule-of-three sum, that the head of Mausolus is just five-eighths of 
an inch less than it would have been if the- same proportion had been observed 
between man and horse as in the Parthenon sculptures. Few, however, would, 
I think, consider this trifling variation as a serious obstacle to the connection 
between the two human figures and the horses of the quadriga. But further^ 
Professor Gardner says that he measured the height of the Mausoleum horse to 
what he calls the " saddle," and found it 8 feet 6 inches. The height of 

* Gargialo, Mecueil deM MonumenU du Miuee Roy<d Bowbon, iii- pi. 51. 

" Mionnet, Medailtes Orecqufs, pi, Uvii. 1, 3, 5 (Syra^aae) ; Gardaer, Typet of Greek Coins, pi, vi, 
25-28 (Syrfwnse) ; ditco, 29 (Catana). 
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Artemisia, however, as stated in the official Guide, ia 8 feet 8 inches ; 2 inches 
above the measure of the horse. Now a horse of 16 hands to the shoulder 
is exactly the height of an average well-grown woman, namely, 5 feet 4 inches ; 
so that, if Artemisia was of that normal stature, this horse must have been 
intended for a little under 16 hands, a fraction indeed over 15-J-. Surely this 
does not show any serious disproportion between the figures thus compared. It 
is true that horses are commonly represented in Greek "works of art as much 
below 16, or even 15 hands. But this arises, not simply from the predominance 
of a smaller breed of animals in ancient times, but also, and perhaps chiefly, from 
a conventional license familiar to Professor Gardner and all classical archasologists, 
whereby the size of the horse, when represented in company with a man or 
woman, was regulated not so much by the average proportions of nature as by 
the well understood requirements of art, a principle which involved an adjust- 
ment of the scales of the figures partly to the available space, whether in 
architecture, coinage, or vase-painting, and partly also to a certain regard for the 
relative importance of man and beast. In the frieze of a building both these 
considerations generally pointed to the representation of the horse under the 
smallest type which could bo admitted without destroying the sense of reality. 
But at the summit of a lofty monument horses in the proportion of 15 or 16 hands, 
such as we have good reason to believe existed both in Greece ' and Asia Minor, 
might legitimately have been chosen by the sculptor if he thought them more 
conducive to grandeur of effect. 

8. " That as works of Art, the two human figures are so much better 
designed and executed than the horses of the quadriga that they could hardly 
have proceeded from the hand of the same sculptor," This superiority I do not 
in itself care to dispute. But when Pliny speaks of quadriga marmorea quamfedt 
Pytkis, I do not think it necessary to understand that Pythis, "who, according to 
one hypothesis, was one of the original architects of the Mausoleum,'' modelled or 
carved this great work with his own hands. My interpretation of the word would 

• Such a, horfie is represented on a coin of Philip II, of Macedon, where the rider's foot btuvly 
reaches down to the line of his belly. See Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, pi, vii. 39 ; cf . also a coin of 
Tarentum, ditto, pi. xi. 4. As an illustration of the breed of Asia Minor I may refer to the Lycian 
Tomb, now in the British Mnseum, which has on its roof a bae-relief of Bellerophon in a qaadriga 
ptu'sning the Chimeera, where the horses, jadging from their proportion to the haman figures, must 
have been fully 15 or 16 hands high. 

'■ As to the identification of Pythis with Phytens, see my former paper in Archae<dogia, liv. 298- 
300. 
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rather be, that Pythis, as the then apxiT^frav, or master artificer employed in the 
building, invented this group of statuary as an epithema to the crowning pyramid ; 
that he probably sketched out its form, and planned the method of adjusting it to 
the existing apex, which he thereby truncated in appearance, though not in fact ; 
and that he of course superintended the carrying out of his scheme in its chief 
details. But he would naturally entrust the actual execution of the sculptural 
work to such artists as he thought best for each part, and would thus probably 
assign the two iconic figures to a different hand from the one employed for the 
horses. For the former he might have engaged one, perhaps the one thought 
the most successful, of the three younger artists who decorated the sides of the 
building in competition ; I do not include Scopas, for he, if still living, would 
probably have been too old for such an undertaking in the reign of Idrieus or of 
Ada." For the horses we cannot conjecture whom he would employ. Thus any 
inequality of workmanship, if admitted, would create no real difficulty for us. 

There is, however, one peculiarity in the two human figures which ought not 
to be passed over, as it may possibly be thought to tell against their allocation 
to the quadriga. The feet of both figures are as beautifully modelled and highly 
finished as any part of their bodies, although, when placed within the chariot, 
neither of them could possibly be seen from below. This, however, is only a 
repetition of the same thoroughness of workmanship which we find in the Theseus 
of the Parthenon, the back of which, though quite invisible when once placed in 
its pedimental recess, is as elaborately modelled and worked out as the front. 
Whatever explanation we may adopt in the case of the Theseus, it can hardly be 
doubted that, in the case of the Mausoleum, the monumental portraits of the two 
greatest rulers of Halicamassus, intended to be fixed at an inaccessible height 
under the circumstances already explained, would have been publicly exhibited 
below, as objects of general interest, before being raised to their final resting 
place. Even if they were not so exhibited, no tnie artist, certainly none of the 
four who continued their enterprise after Artemisia's death purely as a glorix 
ipsot'um artisque monumentum, would have scamped any part of his work merely 
because it could not in the future have been seen and criticised. 

* The earliest work of which the date can be fixed on which Scopas waa employed was the 
Temple of Athene at Tegea, rebuilt after the fire in B.C. 394, where he was both architect and 
scnlptor. But this, being a commission of great importance, is hardly likely to have been given him, 
if he wa« then very yonng. The latest work which can with certainty be refeiTed to him ia that of 
the Maasoleum, began between 353 and 351. Idrieas reigned from 351 to 344, Ada thenceforward to 
340. For the date of Scopas, see SilUg, Dictionary «/ Arlisls, s.v. 
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Having thus noticed all Professor Gardner's arguments separately, I may be 
permitted to add one general objection which, in my opinion, goes to the root of 
his whole theory. It is a theory founded, as I think, on a wrong understanding 
of the artistic motive of the sculptor, by int-erpreting his work in a realistic 
instead of an ideal sense. The quadriga, properly viewed, did not represent an 
earthly but a celestial vehicle. It was not meant for the carriage in which 
Mausolus and Artemisia used to drive about Halicamassus, which was un- 
happily left vacant by their death. It did not, therefore, appeal to the 
spectatora for compassion, like the riderless horse of the modern general follow- 
ing his master's remains to the grave. The Cariaos saw in it a higher meaning 
than this. They saw an image, not of their own bereavement, but of the 
exaltation of their two late rulers to the happiness and peace of Elysium. To 
Buch a design the figures of the departed were as indispensable as that of 
Heracles was in the quadriga which represented on painted vases his translation 
to the Olympic realms. "With this understanding of the subject it need hardly 
be added that the two semi-colossal statues found mixed up with the remains of 
the horses and chariot, and alone of all the discovered sculptures suited in any 
way to the position, must necessarily, in my opinion, have belonged to the 
quadriga. 

Before taking leave of the question, however, unusual as it is for either of 
two academic disputants to propose a compromise, I will take on myself to throw 
out the possibility of a tertium quid, which, whilst it would maintain what I think 
an absolutely essential condition, namely, the connection of the two figures with 
the quadriga, would at the same time meet what seem to me the only objections 
of Professor Gardner which may still be thought open to consideration ; those, I 
mean, comprised under his last two heads. I will suggest an alternative, which is 
merely a conjecture, which is founded on no authority, and which pretends to no 
merit beyond that of reconciling alleged discrepancies. That alternative is this : 
that the two principal statues might indeed have been originally designed and 
executed, as Mr. Gardner supposes, for some important and easily inspected part 
of the building, probably the Pteron; but that when, at a later time, Pythis 
resolved to put up his quadriga, to the true significance of which the effigies of 
Mausolus and Artemisia were indispensable, he took these statues, probably the 
best available representations of the two dynasts, and transferred them to his- 
celestial car. In so doing, he might easily have acquiesced in, if indeed he did 
not actually desire, two consequences incidentally involved in the scale of the- 
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translated figareB : (]) that the horses woald appear to be 15^ hands high ; 
and (2) that the chariot-wheel would be rather of Persian than of Hellenic 
proportion. 

Passing now to the other pieces of detached statuary in the Mausoleum collection, 
the most important is the equestrian group of heroic size, in which the trunks 
both of rider and horse, with portions of their limbs, are alone preserved. It is 
not within my present province to offer any purely (esthetic criticism on this 
singularly fine work ; nor indeed, after Sir Charles Newton's admirable descrip- 
tion of it, would anything remain for me to add. What alone we have now to 
consider is the probable position of the group in the original building. Unfor- 
tunately, there are no data for determining this question, not even so much as we 
had with the several friezes. The group was found within the quadrangular area 
of the basement rather towards its west side. But the whole of that area had 
been so disturbed and its contents broken up, even to the very foundations of the 
building, that no inference could safely be drawn from the particular site of any 
object discovered there. The boldness of design which distinguishes this piece 
suggests that it must have been intended for a conspicuous position; and the 
careful workmanship of the horse's belly implies that it was meant to be seen 
from below. Mr. Fergusson, induced probably by the anaxyrides of the rider, 
supposed it to represent an Amazon ; but the thighs and legs are pretty certainly 
those of a male figure, though whether of an historical or mythical person there 
is no evidence to show. I concur in Sir Charles Newton's suggestion that the 
horseman was probably striking with a lance at an antagonist on foot, though I 
doubt if the latter was actually " prostrate," as the inclination of the rider's body 
is hardly suflBicient to show that he was bending over an object on the ground. 
The pedestrian combatant would doubtl^a have served, if not quite to conceal, 
yet at least to distract the eye from, the unsightly prop which supported the 
horse's belly, and which, if the equestrian figure had stood alone (as represented 
in Mr. Pullan's architectural elevation) would have formed a conspicuous eyesore 
in its whole composition. All my predecessors in the restoration of the Mausoleum, 
even Professor Cockerell and Mr. Palkener, who wrote before the discovery of 
this group, as well as those who have written since, agree in placing a statue of a 
horseman, either alone or fighting with a foot soldier, at each angle of the building. 
As there never was any historical authority for such an arrangement, nothing but 
an instinctive sense of its artistic propriety could have produced this unanimity 
in adopting it. In the absence of any opposing evidence, therefore, I have 
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thought it best to follow suit in my own design, treating this group as one of four, 
of which the other three have perished. I have placed one of them on each of 
the open platforms at the top of tlie lower pyramid, intended to emphasise its 
angles, and show the interdependence of the sculpture and architecture of the 
building. The figures are supposed by me to represent Asiatic horsemen in 
combat with Greek hoplites. 

The next in importance is the statue of a male personage, fully draped, on a 
similar scale to the preceding, and equally or even more mutilated. It is seated 
on a cushioned throne, which seems to imply superior rank. Indeed, it has been 
suggested that it might have been intended for Zeus himself. But besides that 
the upper part of the body in statues of Zeus is generally nude,' it would be 
manifestly incompatible with those religious ideas of the Greeks on which I have 
laid stress in treating of the quadriga group, to make use of the ruler of Olympus 
as a mere artistic accessory to the glorification of a mortal, however great. I 
think it probable that we have here a ruined portrait of one of the Carian dynasts 
of the house of Mausolus. There is no trustworthy external evidence as to the 
position which this figure originally occupied. We only know that it was found, 
like the equestrian group, within the uprooted area of the basement. There is 
one peculiarity, however, in its workmanship which may furnish at least a pro- 
bable clue to the character of its original position. The back of the figure is 
quite flat, and but feebly worked, as if it was never intended for general view ; 
and this leads to the suggestion that it may have been designed to fill a niche. 
In accordance with this idea I have, in my architectural restoration, supposed 
niches to have been inserted in the podium on its east and west fronts ; and in 
one of these niches the seated statue might have been placed, I may observe in 
passing that I have given these niches square, not arched heads, for I know of no 
example of an arch-headed niche in Greek architecture of the autonomous period, 
and the adoption of such a form in Herr Petersen's restoration gives, to my eye, a 
quasi-Roman character to his elevation of the front. 

There are remains of several other statues in the collection, some on a similar 
scale to the seated figure, others of only life size, and others also smaller than life. 
But we have no evidence as to their original positions taken individually. I will 
therefore consider them and their arrangement collectively in a later paragraph. 

There are, however, two semi-colossal female heads, and part of a third, 
nimibered 44, 45, 46, in the official Guide to the Mausoleum Boom, which are of 

* It must be admitted, however, that the Zens of Labranda is an exception to this mle. 
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sufficient interest to claim separate notice. The first is fairly preserved ; 
the second, having l)een embedded in a Tnrkish chimney, has its whole surface 
ruined by fire ; the third is little more than a fragment. All, however, were 
apparently parts of statues; all are on the same scale; the two entire ones 
have the same formal and quasi-archaic treatment of the front hair, and all 
sliow, as far as can now be traced, the same artistic motive. Probably, 
therefore, they all belonged to one series of statues. But whom did those 
statues represent, and where were 
they originally placed ? Neither of 
these questions do I pretend to an- 
swer with certainty. On the question 
of subject our first inquiry must be 
whether the heads represent real or 
ideal persons. For the former alter- 
native it may be pointed out that 
their front hair is arranged exactly 
like that of Artemisia in the quadriga 
figure, that is, in three rows of for- 
mal curls, which seem at first sight 
imitated from the style of the sixtli 
century B.C. But, on the other hand, 
the best preserved head. No. 44, on 
which alone any confident judgment 
can be founded, shows no individu- 
ality whatever in its features, which are 
rendered with a largeness and breadth 
cbaracteristicallyideal(fig. 5'. Adiff- 
erent, but hardly less weighty, objec- 
tion to the supposition of portraiture 

i_ L„i ■ 1 „ Fic. 5. Marble Head truni the Mansiileum Bl llttlioaniassus. 

arises from a somewhat smgular co- *' 

incidence. There is in the Museum a head, likewise broken from a statue, which 
was found by Mr. Pullatj within the ruins of the Temple of Athene Polias at Priene, 
built in the time of Alexander, about fifteen years after the Mausoleum. This head, 
though rather smaller in scale, is in all other respects, in feature, in pseudo-archaic 
arrangement of the front hair, and in the cap which covers its toji and back, 
almost a repetition of No. 44. Its attribution, therefore, if once determined, 
cannot fail to influence largely our interpretation of the three heads from the 
VOL. LV. 3 I 
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Mausoleum. Was then the Priene head intended as a portrait or an ideal 
creation P To me the mere site of its discovery seems virtually irrecoucileable 
with the former alternative. Tor no fourth century sculptor, recollecting the fate 
of Phidias, would be likely to introduce into a temple of Athene a portrait of any 
contemporary, male or female, without state authority;' and that authority can 
hardly in the present instance be supposed to have been obtained, as it was never 
conceded except for some great real or supposed public service, such as no woman 
at that period, especially no unmarried woman, as this from her head-dress appa- 
rently was, is likely to have rendered. But further, if the Priene head had 
represented a real person, the corresponding Mausoleum head must, from its 
close similarity, have in all probability represented the same person. Yet how 
could we then explain the reappearance in an independent Ionian city of a lady 
who had already figured at Halicarnassus in connection with the Carian dynasty ? 
Such an occurrence seems to me incredible. For these combined reasons I con- 
clude that the Priene head is not a portrait, but ideal; and the similar Mausoleum 
head, together with its two companions, will naturally follow the determination 
thus arrived at. It is not necessary to infer that the same ideal personages were 
intended to be represented both at Halicarnassus and Priene. There are many 
classes of such personages which have no distinctive character of feature known to 
us. Muses, Victories, Hours, Graces, and the whole cycle of divinities associated 
with special sites of land or water. If therefore, as is not unlikely, the same 
artist, or that artist and a pupil,'' were employed in making ideal statues both at 
Halicarnassus and somo fifteen years after at Priene, he might very well adopt a 
similar model for all his heads at both places, though no doubt he would 
introduce with the body of each figure some accessory distinguishing its proper 
individuality. 

Assuming then that these three semi-colossal heads are ideal, the architectural 

" Fansanias gives iostancea of states out of servility conferring thia hononr on living warriors 
or statesmen whom it was expedient to propitiate. Than, after the battle of ^^gos-Potami, the 
Kphesiana placed statues of Lysander and certain of fais comrades in the Temple of Art«mi&^ and 
the Samians not merely erected a statue of Lysander in the temvnot of Zeus at Olympia, bat with 
characteristic versatility dedicated figures of Alcibiadea, and afterwards of Conon and Timothens, 
in their own Temple of Hera. Pansanius, vi. c. iii, 16. 

" The latter of these alternatives seems to me moi-e probable; for there is a considerable 
difference between the two compared heads in style of execution, however similar their subjects. 
The ^aM>Uam head is n a broader and grander, bnt less elaborate and refined, 
other. 
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scheme which I have proposed for the Mausoleum allows me to suggest an alloca- 
tion of the statues to which they must have belonged, which will, I hope, not be 
thought improbable. An essential feature of that scheme is that what Pliny calls 
the " fronts " of the building were distinguished by porticoes crowned with 
pediments. Now, the apex and two ends of a Greek pediment were commonly 
accentuated by so-called acroterial statues. It can hardly be doubted that in a 
monument so highly adorned as the Mausoleum such decorations would not have 
been wanting; especially as one at least of the four eminent sculptors there 
employed is known to have executed statues for similar positions elsewhere. For 
in a Greek inscription found at Epidaurua Timotbeus is named as the artist of the 
acroterial figures of a pediment for the local temple of Asclepius; and the dis- 
covery of three figures of Victories, evidently meant for acroteria, among the 
ruins of that temple, illustrates and confirms the inscription.' It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to conjecture that these three ideal heads may have originally 
belonged to acroterial figures, and perhaps were the work of Timotheus. Their 
scale, being about equal to that of the two quadriga figures, fits them for an 
elevation not much inferior ; an elevation, in this case, of from 90 to 100 feet 
above the spectator. If, as I suppose, there were porticoes both on the east and 
west fronts of the building, there must have been six statues for the acroteria of 
the two pediments ; so that we must have in the Museum the heads, or portions 
of the heads, of just half the series. 

In order, however, to justify more completely this allocation, six personages 
should be indicated, suitable for representation in such a position. This seems to 
me not impossible. Although ideal, yet, as parts of a great sepulchral monument, 
the figures should be in some sense historical. Now, next to the transfer of the 
seat of government from Mylassa to Halicarnassus, the most important achieve- 
ment of internal policy we know of in the reign of Mausolus was his incorporation 
of the several Carian towns, originally occupied by Lelegian populations, in one 
united whole at his new metropolis. Of these towns there were at the time eight, 
but, as Strabo informs us on the authority of the historian Callisthenes, Syaggela 
and Myndus were excluded from the union by Mausolus, so that the number was 
reduced by him to six." The most natural and appropriate recognition of this 

' This inacription was mentioned by Mr. A. S. Mon-ay in a lecture at the Royal icademy. 
Duildei; 16 April, 1893. 

" Twy o«Tfti iroXttav tos Sf MavvaXos ek filav rijv ' AXiKapvaaaov ffvv^ayev, (is KaWttrOevvf 
itrropfi. tvarffeXa Zk -rat ^vvZov Ste^iiXofe. Gengraphica, xiii, c. 1. 59. Strabo does not give tlio 
3l2 
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event to a Greek mind would be the introduction of the local deities of the six 
incorporated towns in the great monument of the centralising power. The sculp- 
tural type of such deities would be exactly what we see in these female heads. 
At a later period they, or some of them, would perhaps have borne turreted 
crowns. But in the fourth century they would have worn simply the usual head- 
gear of Greek maidens, such as the <to.kko^ seen in No. 44, and apparently also in 
No. 46, or the uncovered hair, as I incline to consider it, of No. 45. Their 
features would have been treated broadly, after that poetic type of which we have 
such exquisite examples in the contemporary coinage of the autonomous towns 
of Greece and Asia Minor. The minute ornamentation, however, which enhances 
the beauty of many of those numismatic masterpieces, the fibres of the netted 
K€Kpv^a\o<i, the interwoven ears of corn, the jewelry in ears or on neck, would 
have been quite thrown away on sculptures to be seen only at an elevation 
of nearly 100 feet. The artist, therefore, as I read his motive, preferred to 
lake a conventional licence, encircling each head with three rows of stiff 
symmetrical curls, which would have from below a broad effect of decorative 
arrangement in the hair, witli a certain semblance of archaistic severity, 
which would not be inappropriate. The same motive, the subordination of 
the refinements of realistic minutiae to broad architectonic conditions, may, I 
think, explain the similar treatment of hair adopted in the portrait statue 
of Artemisia; and I would venture also to suggest that, if such a treatment was 
found successful at Halicarnassus, it would not be unnatural that the artist, 
whether Timothens or one of hia followers, should afterwards repeat it at Priene, 
though probably neither the acroteiia nor the tympana of the Temple of Athene 
were so elevated as those of the Mausoleum. Whether the six acroterial figures 
were represented sitting or standing, I know of no evidence to show. I have 
therefore felt free, in my restoration, to adopt the seated form, as better suited, 
in my opinion, for the suggested position. 

Before leaving the three heads, however, it is right to refer to a doubt which 
might possibly be raised, whether the burnt head (No. 45) is equally suited with 
the other two for the interpretation here adopted. This head is described in the 



names of the townw induded bj Mausolus. According to Pliny, y. 29, Alexander the Great 
annexed to HalicarnasKus the following towns-. Thcangela, 8ibda, Medmassa, Eiiraniam, Pedasnni, 
and PelmcsBus. But Cramer suggesis, and no doubt rightl}', that Pliny has here confused Alexander 
with MaUKolus, and that the towns he names are really the game as those referred to by Strabo. 
See Cramer, Asia Mhior, ii. 180. 
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Museum Guide, on the authority of Sir Charles Newton, as " wearing a veil." 
Now I have been enabled, with the assisatnce of Mr. Murray, to examine this 
head carefully all round, on the top, sidea, and back. The dilapidated state of 
its surface makes it, no doubt, difficult to say positively what attire or ornament, 
if any, was originally superposed upon the natural hair. But what certainly was 
not superposed was anything in the nature of a projecting or hanging fabric — such 
as may be seen, for example, in the veU of the Cnidian statue of Demeter in a 
neighbouring apartment. In the head under notice the whole ear, with its 
immediate surroundings, is entirely uncovered. The few remains of hair which 
the tire has left are equally traceable, or untraceable, over all parts ; and the only 
suggestion of any kind of drapery above the remains of hair appears in two flat 
polished courses running down the thick tress which falls behind. But these two 
flat courses seem to me rather to mark the hanging ends of a diadeina or fillet, 
such as young women gathered their hair in at the back of their heads, than h 
spreading continuous covering, like a veil." However, it is really not necessary to 
dwell upon this point. For even if the reality of a veil were admitted, the pro- 
posed interpretation of the head would not necessarily be affected. Although 
undoubtedly it was more usual to represent local divinities with the distinctive 
head-dresa of Greek maidens, the practice was by no means universal. The coins 
of Corcyra, Ambracia, Lilybaeum, and other Greek towns and islands, supply suffi- 
cient illustrations of local divinities wearing the matronly veil." I therefore feel 
no scruple in assigning the head No. 45, like the other two, to the series here 
suggested. 

Of the remaining heads there is one" representing a bearded man in the prime 
of life, which has been thought to resemble the portraits of Alcibiades, as identi- 
fied by Visconti.^ Though any such likeness must be purely accidental, there can 
be no question that this head is meant for a portrait, and in no way ideal. 

Another more youthful and quite beardless head, unfortunately much muti- 
lated," has been supposed by some to have been intended for Apollo, though it has 

■ An arrangement of hair very similar to the present may be seen im a vase published in 
Mailer's Denkradler, vol. i. pi. xlvi. 21Ia. 

•" A list of such coins is to be found in Basche, Lejeicon universie Iti4 jVui 
p. 786. An interesting bas-relief, representing Corcyra an a veiled wov 
the demos of Athens, is published by Duroy, Bistoire dea Greca, iii. 22. 

= No. 47 in the official Guide. 

^ Iconorfraphie GiecjHP, i. pi. 16. 

• No. 50. 
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no KptofivXo^, or other characteristic mark of that god ; nor is it, perhaps, to be 
assumed as certain that its subject is male, not female.' It would not, in any 
case, accord with the views already expressed in the instances of Athene and of 
Zens to assent to the attribution of this head to an Olympic deity of either Hex. 
Indeed, I should not myself refer it to any ideal personage, of whatever rank. 
The features, particularly the mouth, have, to my eyes, an individuality sufficiently 
marked to indicate portraiture; and though the hair is thrown back in a manner 
which might, perhaps, be characterised as ideal, its treatment is, in fact, not very 
unlike that of the hair in the undisputed portrait of Mausolus, which is executed 
throughout in a style equally savouring of idealism. I should rather believe this 
head to represent some youthful and historical person connected with the Carian 
dynasty. 

Amongst the other heads is one much smaller than the last mentioned, with a 
head-dress identified in the official Guide as the Kvp^aa-Ca of a Persian satrap"; 
and another smaller still, wearing the ordinary Phrygian cap." 

The general conclusion resulting from my examination of all the heads broken 
from statues, except the three semi-colossal female ones just now referred to, is 
that the whole of them are remains of actual portraiture, not of ideal com- 
position. Their varying scale shows that they must have belonged to different 
series, arranged, no doubt, in different parts of the building. The largest, the 
youthful head from a figure of doubtful sex (No. 50,) seems fitted for a statue of 
so-called " heroic " size, that is, about 7 or 8 feet high ; and as several fragments 
of bodies and limbs on that scale are found in the collection, I think it not 
unlikely that they may all have belonged to an important series of portrait statues 
placed in some conspicuous part of the Pteron. What might have been the 
immber, or about the number, of the statues so placed, is a point requiring much 
consideration, It would be easy to picture a host of imaginary figures filling all 
the vacant spaces in such a monument as the Mausoleum. But the quantity of 
remains discovered by the explorers which are of the heroic scale, and can be 
proved to belong to distinct figures, is by no means sufficient to justify so free a 
multiplication. Restraint is sometimes in the end more profitable than pro- 
fusion ; and I have thought it more likely to lead to a true result if we begin by 

■ A very competent judge, whom I have not received permission t« name, bnt who examined 
the hend with me, thonght that it really represented some female personage. The absence of any 
kind of head-dress or ornament, however, seems to me against that view. 

" No. 49. 

« No. 51. 
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considering, from the analogy of any other known monument of at all similar 
character, what class of persons, and how many of them, would be likely to be 
represented in such a series as this. Now there is one building of which we 
have trustworthy historical record, and of whose actual structure, indeed, some 
remains still exist, which may, I think, be fairly referred to for such guidance aw 
the question admits. This is the Philippeum, or monument to Philip of Macedon, 
in the Altis at Olympia. Though far inferior in scale to the Mausoleum, this 
edifice was not very dissimilar to it in motive," nor altogether dissimilar in form, as 
it had, apparently, a kind of Pteron open to inspection from without, instead of 
an enclosed cella. It was erected in r.c. 338, only a few years after the Hali- 
carnassian monument, and doubtless reflected the' same artistic influence ; for, 
what is the most marked link of connection between the two buildings, the 
Philippeum was adorned with sculptures solely from the hand of Leochares, one 
of the four artists who immortalised themselves in the competition at Halicar- 
nassus. From the account of Pausanias it appears that the principal eikim was the 
chryselephantine statue of Philip, and this was surrounded by the figures of the 
four persons most nearly related to him, his father Amyntas, his mother Eurjdice, 
his first and only lawful wife Olympias, and their only son Alexander.*' Following 
this analogy, therefore, I suggest a family group of similar character for the 
Mausoleum. In a former paper I have shortly described the colossal eil-iiii of 
Mausolus himself, which I have assumed as the central and dominant feature of 
the whole monument.' This figure I now suggest to have been attended, on the 
exterior of the building, by eflSgies of his father and mother, his sister-wife, and, 
as he had no son, his two brothers, and his younger sister. Two of these per.sons, 
as the reigning sovereigns during the construction of the Mausoleum, might fairly 
have been treated as more important in connection with it than the other four, 
namely, Artemisia, who began the work, and Idrieus, her immediate successor, 
under whom it was continued and probably completed. Accordingly, I would 
place the effigies of these two in more distinguished positions, filling niches in tlie 

■ The chief difference, oi- apparent diffti-eiict;, in that the Philipptum was net a Ktijiiilchi-iil 
monument, but a BpecicH of trophy erected in Philip's lifetime, immediately after the victory at 
Chiei'onea. In the opinion of some archeologists, however, including apparently Sir C. Newton 
(vl Hulon/ of Disctiveriei at Salicamagstig, CiitJus, awl Branchida; ii ■iH), the Maumileum alfio v-i'.s 
began in the lifetime of the person in whose honour it was erected, though its snbse<|uent magni- 
ficence might have been due to the piety of his widow. 

* Pausanias, v. 20, § 5. 

■= AnikaeiAojia, liv. ;J5.5. 
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east and west fi-onts of the podium. The other four statues I would assign to the 
two porticoes of the Pteron. By referring to my revised plan and elevation given 
in the earlier part of this paper, it will be seen that there are two intercoluranar 
spaces in each portico, within or behind which such figures could stand without 
intercepting the view of any other sculptures. Immediately behind these spaces, 
therefore, I would place, on the east front, Hecatomnus and his wife, whose name 
is unknown to us, but whom I may suppose to have been the mother of all his five 
cliildren ; and on the west, Ada, the sister-wife and successor of Idrieus, and their 
youngest brother Pixodarus, who at the date of this monument may have been a 
loyal subject, though he afterwards usurped the throne at Halicarnassus, and 
drove Ada to take refuge iu Alinda, 

I will now suggest, though only conjecturally and subject to future correction, 
the possible appropriation of a few of the sculptural remains to some of the six 
persons just named. The large seated and headless figure,' which seems from the 
workmanship of the back to be specially fitted for a niche, I think might have 
l)een intended for Idrieus, and so have occupied the western niche of the podium. 
Its drapery has somo remains of paint, and it may very likely have been dis- 
tinguished originally by rich polychrome decoration. In the niche of the east 
front, over the door of entrance, I conjecture the statue of Artemisia herself to 
have been placed. There is no fragment in the collection which I could pretend 
to identify with this interesting subject ; but I presume the figure would have 
been seated, like that of Idrieus, and coloured with at least equal richness. The 
bearded head,'* if it had been somewhat larger, might possibly have belonged to 
the effigy of Hecatomnus, but as it seems to me hardly up to the " heroic " scale, 
I prefer to consign it to another class, to be noticed subsequently. The head 
which has been thought to resemble Apollo" might not improbably have been 
broken from the statue of the youthful Pixodarus, or, if we prefer to adopt the 
female attribution already referred to, from that of his sister Ada. Again, the 
draped torso, which Sir Charles Newton thought to have formed part of a female 
figure seven or eight feet high,'* might originally have belonged to the effigy either 
of Ada in the western portico, or of her mother in the eastern. 

These four figures of largo scale, standing on pedestals just within the 
porticoes, would have been well seen from below, at about fifty feet above the 
spectator's eye. On the other hand, figures of only life-size, such as that to 

» No. 40. '• No. 47. <= No. .'50. 

^ No. 42. See A IlUlury of Discoveries at Halicarututue, Cnidvf, and Sranelud<e, ii. 128, 
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which the head of a supposed satrap belonged,' would have looked insignificant 
from fifty feet below. I have therefore assigned statues of this smaller scale, of 
which there are several remains in the collection, to positions at the back of 
the two porticoes, against the pilasters enclosing the ambulatory, where they 
would be invisible from below, but where anyone, after ascending by one of the 
inner staircases, could inspect them closely. If it be allowable to build so large a 
conjecture upon so small a foundation as a single head, I would suggest that 
No. 49 might possibly have belonged to a series representing either the ancestors 
of the Carian family, who had ruled at Mylassa under the authority of the Persian 
sovereigns, or such contemporary satraps as had been in friendship or alliance 
with Mausolus, such as Ariobarzanes, Datames, or others in the adjoining pro- 
vinces, with whom he had once joined in rebellion against the Great King. The 
head in a Phrygian cap," however, is too small to have belonged to any statue in 
an insulated position. I follow, therefore, the suggestion in the Museum Guide, 
that it may be a remnant from "some large composition in relief." In a later 
paragraph I will explain my idea of the composition to which it may possibly have 
belonged. 

It would be useless to attempt to assign places for all the remaining fragments 
of statuary in the collection. The plan of the Pteron in my restoration would 
offer many positions suitable for life-size or even smaller sculptures ; and the 
entrance-hall in the basement might have accommodated many more. There is, 
however, one series of figures which, though mainly decorative, is too important 
to be passed over. These are the remains of lions, wliich, judging from the heads 
and limbs preserved, could hardly have been less, and were very likely more, than 
twenty in number. They are supposed to have been intended as guardians of the 
monument and its contents. In considering what might have been their original 
position, a certain peculiarity pervading the whole series is not to be overlooked. 
They have no variety of attitude whatever, so far at least as can be judged from 
their remaining parts. One and all, they stand steadily planted on all four paws, 
with their heads, if preserved, never looking straightforward, but always turned 
more or less to the right or left. Clearly, therefore, their artistic motive was not 
to show the vivacity and freedom of animal life, but the constraint of architectural 
symmetry. They must all have been arranged in balanced groups or pairs, half 
of thera looking to the right and half to the left, and all presenting their sides to 
the spectator, in heraldic language, statant gardant. The position which seems 

• No. 49, » No. 61. 
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to me best adapted to these conditions is the peristyle of the Pteron ; not indeed 
actually between the colamns, whose interspaces are not in my design sufficiently 
wide for the proper display of these figures, but immediately behind the inter- 
columnar openings, where they would stand quite tree. I have accordingly 
represented six lions in each of the two lateral colonnades, as well as eight on 
the ground below, four at each end of the building. Two of these latter stand on 
■each side of the entrance to the basement, like the golden lions beside the door on 
the funeral car of the great Alexander, keeping guard against intruders.' 

"We have now considered the principal remains of the Mausoleum, architectural 
and sculptural, which are to be seen in our Museum. Nevertheless, it can hardly 
be doubted that this sumptuous edi6ce had originally some other decorations of a 
similar character, but of which neither remnant nor record has survived to us. 
Of the four great sculptors to whose skill the celebrity of the whole monument 
was, as we are told, principally due, we cannot be said to have any artistic pro- 
ductions which can enable us to judge satisfactorily either of their respective 
powers or their distinctive manners. Their work, it is to be remembered, was 
executed in competition (certatim),^ and so evenly balanced was the result, that 
even to Pliny's day it was disputed to which artist the preference should be 
awarded." Surely, the works on which critics could carry on such a discussion for 
four centuries must have been in a position, and also on a scale, admitting of easy 
examination. Yet the most important of the sculptures known to us, with which 
the competitors relieved (ccelavere) the exterior surfaces of the building, is the 
Amazon frieze, a work consisting of figures little more than 2 feet high, and 
fixed at an elevation of nearly 100 feet above the ground according to Mr. Pullan's 
restoration, and more than 80 feet according to mine. It may perhaps be said 
that the brilliancy of the Carian climate made everything clearer than we are 
accustomed to under our northern skies. But the brilliancy of the climate would 
not alter the laws of perspective. It woidd not make figures seen at a very acute 
angle, and much compressed in height by foreshortening, appear similar in their 
proportions to figures seen at an angle of even 45 degrees ; nor would it prevent 
the projection of the lower parts of the relief cutting off in some places the view 
of the upper. All that could be judged of at such an elevation by the most keen- 
eyed observer would be the general decorative effect of the several series of 

' Diodoras describes these as A^otn-e? x^iwot SeSo/j«JTes ■n-pb<! etiyiropevofievov^. xviii. 27. 

" Vitruvins, lib. vii. prasf. 8. 

•= " Hodieque certant manoB." Pliny, lib. xxivi. c. 5. 
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Bculpturea, not, certainly, the greater or less merits of their artistic execution, 
compared in detail. Again, although the Centaur frieze would, in my scheme of 
restoration, have been placed at a height quite favourable for criticism, yet the 
extent of that frieze, judged from its present remains, must have been too small 
for it to have been carried round each side of the building, whilst its well-worn 
subject was too unimportant, even to a colony of Troezenian origin, to have been 
selected as the chief field of competition between such distinguished rivals. I 
conclude, therefore, that the required field for that purpose must have been found 
elsewhere ; and no position would seem to me more appropriate than the four wide 
and conspicuous surfaces of the podium, or space between the graduated base- 
ment and the Pteron. That this part of the building was in some way adorned 
with sculpture has been the opinion of most, if not all, preceding critics. Mr. 
Falkener decorated it in his restoration with two friezes, one over the other,, 
in imitation of the Xanthian heroon ; Mr, Fergusson with one frieze ; whilst 
Sir C. Newton agreed that some such ornamentation was probably there added, 
though he prudently abstained from a conjectural representation of it in his 
published plates. But then, of course, it will be asked, why have no remains of 
any friezes been found, except such as by common consent have been assigned to 
other parts of the building than the podium P This diflBculty is not, in my opinion, 
insuperable. The four artists employed belonged to the Attic School. They 
must have been familiar with that typical example of sculptural decoration in the 
most refined age of art, the Brechtheum at Athens. Now the zophm-os or frieze of 
that building is recorded in the Greek inscription of the so-called Marmor Archi- 
tectonicum Atkeniense, now in the British Museum, as being formed of Eleusinian 
stone, with figures, of what exact material is not stated, fastened on to its 
surface." And this epigraphic testimony is confirmed by the fact that remains 
of the iron cramps used for holding on the figures are still, or lately were, to 
be seen on the frieze of the west front." The motives for this peculiar arrange- 
ment were probably two : 1. To show bright marble groups relieved by a dark 
background, not of artificial and perishable pigment, but of natural and perma- 
nent colour ; 2. To enable the sculptor to work his figures in the round, perhaps 

' 'O 'EKev<TtviaKOi \l6o<; xpo? ^ ri fwo. v. line il-2 of thie inscription, the whole nf which 
is pnblished (moro correctly than in the work of its original diecoveror, Chandler) in Rose's 
IiMortptwmes QrwctE Vetuefiesimce, 180 — 206, and in the later edition of Stuart's Antiquitiet of Athena, 
&c. a. 64-6. 

•» Rose (quoting Wilkina), 187, N. 6 ; Leake, Tojwgraphy of Athens (2nd edition), i. 577. 
3k 2 
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in his own studio, without the difficult and hazardous undercutting constantly 
required in pure alto-relievo. I suggest, therefore, that Scopas and his com- 
panions at Halicamassus adopted this Athenian system, with due advantage, no 
doubt, in its own day, but with, unhappily, the same fatal result which occurred 
ultimately at the Erechtheum. On each of the four faces of the podium was 
inserted, as I suppose, a horizontal course of some dark stone, to which each 
artist attached by metal cramps figures in Parian marble of, perhaps, 4 or 5 feet 
high, a dimension which would suit the head in a Phrygian cap just now referred 
to.' But the evil fortune of the Erechtheum befel also the monument at Halicar- 
nassus. The whole of the attached sculptures in time fell off, and were thus 
either destroyed, or, if any parts of them survived, were made incapable of future 
identification and readjustment; for isolated fragments, without the backgrounds 
which had originally held them in position, could give no clue to the composition 
of the groups of which they had themselves once formed parts. 

As to the subject of these friezes nothing can be affirmed positively. But I 
think it most probable that, like the friezes which ran round the podium of the 
monument at Xanthus, they were historical or biographical. At the funeral 
games celebrated by Artemisia in honour of her husband, four rhetoricians, 
Theodectes, Isocrates, Theopompus, and Naucrates," competed with each other in 
epideictic orations in praise of Mausolus. I do not infer from the mere coin- 
cidence in number that the subjects of the four panegyric orations and those of 
the four friezes were adjusted beforehand so as to correspond respectively with 
each other, as this might have inconveniently fettered the invention both of 
orators and sculptors. But generally, so much of harmony would have been 
secured in the representation of events and achievements in the life of the 
departed ruler as would have enabled the images presented by the artists to the 
eye to accord with the deeds commended by the rhetoricians to the ear. And 
thus the decorations suggested would have made the whole building a memorial 
at once national and dynastic; its two smaller friezes dealing with the ancestral 
and chiefly mythical traditions of the Carian people, whilst its larger and more 
important ones related to the contemporary deeds and fortunes of the family 
which then governed Halicamassus. 

There is one more form of statuary, however, largely practised by the Greeks, 
and therefore probably employed in the Mausoleum, but of which no examples 

■ No. 51. 

" The authoritiea for these fonr names are given by Clinton, Faeti Helleniri, ii. 287. 
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are found in the Museum collection. This is figure-work in bronze. On the head 
of the quadriga horse are still to be seen remains of a headstall and reins in this 
metal ; but the group the horse belonged to was buried in a heap of ruins, which 
Sir Charles Newton was satisfied had never been disturbed since the first over- 
throw of the monument. All other bronze-work, whether in statuary or minor 
decorations, would, if discovered in the Middle Ages or in the time of the Rbodian 
Knights, have inevitably been melted down for the sake of the metal. "We cannot 
therefore reject, as incompatible with evidence, the belief that there may origi- 
nally have been important works either in bronze, plain, gilded, or inlaid with 
more precious substances, or even perhaps in gold and ivory, in different parts 
of the building. In explaining my restoration of the architecture I have stated 
my opinion that the centre of the Pteron was occupied by a colossal eiJcon of 
Mausolus, supplying the artistic motive for all the surrounding work. Although 
the principal statue of the Philippeum at Olympia was chryselephantine, it may 
be doubted whether such costly materials would have been used on so large a 
scale as I have adopted for the central statue here. I am content, at any rate, to 
treat that statue as simply of bronze. The iconic figure I have inserted in my 
illustrative plates is designed after a Greek vase-painting ; but that appropriation 
being necessarily without authority, it is not worth while to dwell on its details. 
I will merely say that I have here represented Mausolus in military costume, 
partly to vary the figure from that in the quadriga, and partly because 1 think 
that in the position intended the artistic effect requires the greatest attainable 
lightness of form. The material suggested favours this lightness. For a bronze 
statue may rest on its own legs alone, whilst a marble one would require to be 
sustained either by solidly-constructed drapery incompatible with armour, or by 
some accessory otherwise superfluous, to serve as a prop at the side. 

But besides this central eikon, I think it most probable that other bronze 
figures, of a less important and more decorative character, would have once 
adorned the Mausoleum. The introduction of some such figures, in one material 
or another, seems to me specially justified, so far at least as they would conduce 
to the artistic completeness of the building, on the strength of a certain historical 
analogy which I will now explain. When Alexander invaded Asia, he is related 
to have been detained several months before Halicarnasaus by the vigour of its 
defence. During this period the architect Deinocrates, and other artists in the 
train of the great Napoleon of Macedon, must have had ample opportunity for 
studying the most sumptuous specimen of sepulchral architecture known to the 
Greek world, which was conspicuous before their eyes. Not long after they were 
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called on to erect a funeral pyre for HepUsestion, which, in accordance with 
Alexander's character, was to transcend in magnificence all edifices designed for 
a purpose in anywise similar. It would be but natural for them, then, to refer to 
the much admired monument they had so lately been viewing, not exactly as 
a model, for their own work was designed for the use of a day, whilst the 
other was for centuries, but as a root of ideas, a type for developement in the 
more exuberant and ostentatious form which the cheap and perishable material of 
the intended structure admitted. The result was the stupendous pyre described 
by Diodorus,' a theatrical and tasteless exaggeration, as I venture to think, but 
not the less useful to us aa a clue to some of the decorative features of the more 
soberly conceived building which I suggest to have been its prototype. 

The pyre consisted of five stories or tiers, arranged iu a quasi-pyramidal form. 
On the lowest tier were fixed two hundred and forty prows of quinqueremes, 
overlaid with gold, and all having two archers on their epotidm, or platforms above. 
The second and third tiers had, respectively, fantastic imagery and the chase of 
wild animals represented upon them. The fourth had a golden, or, doubtless 
rather, a gilded Centauromachia, a subject identical with that of one of the 
Mausoleum friezes. On the fifth tier was a row of lions and bulls arranged 
alternately. In the part above these were introduced trophies of arms, partly 
Macedonian, partly of conquered barbarians. The whole was crowned with 
hollow figures of sirens, intended to contain musicians inside, though how their 
performances were to be conducted when the pyre was in flames Diodorus leaves 
to the imagination of his readers to conceive.'' 

Out of this gorgeous array I have selected two classes of embellishments 
which seem to me the most likely to have had their prototypes in the Mausoleum. 
They are those assigned to the highest and lowest tiers of the pyre, the trophies 
of armour above and the prows of galleys below, which together would have 
indicated intelligibly the conquests of Mausolus by land and sea. I have placed 
sixteen trophies over the two octostyle colonnades at the sides of the building, 
and a prow below each outer angle of those colonnades, supported on a pedestal 
rising through the graduated basement, and serving as a break in the long 
horizontal lines of its gradines. On each prow I have represented, in place of the 
two archers of Hephsestion's pyre, a standing figure of Victory, such as is com- 

» Lib. ivii. c. 116. 

* Cf. Qnatremere de Qnincj, Monnniens et ouvrages d'art antiquee restituSg, and Dictionnairv 
lUitorique d' Architecture, s.v, MausoU'e; UonaldBon, Archiiectura Numitmatica, 177. 
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monly shown in that position on Greek coins o£ the period, and as may also be 
seen in the marble statue from Samothrace now in the Louvre Museum, which 
expresses the same idea. The whole of these decorations I suppose to have been 
of bronze, and therefore long since destroyed by the spoiler. 

The remaining fragments of sculpture, whether actually preserved, or only 
reproduced conjecturally in my design, are too unimportant to be dwelt on here. 
I will therefore now close my comments on the subject, which have already 
extended to a greater length than I, or perhaps any of my readers, had originally 
contemplated. 

*^* In the discussion which followed the reading, on the 3rd December, 1896, 
of my objections to the suggested disseverance of the two principal statues from 
the quadriga, the President of the Society called attention to a most important 
element of the question, which had hardly, he thought, been sufficiently con- 
sidered, namely, the precise part or parts of the site of the Mausoleum on 
which the sculptures referred to had been discovered. In the paper then just 
read, which is printed in the foregoing pages, I had purposely limited myself to 
a reply to Professor Gardner's arguments, quoted and examined seriatim ; and 
as none of those arguments alluded to the question of site, I was led to omit 
all but a rather cursory reference to what I agree with the President in regard- 
ing as one of the most essential heads of the inquiry. Happily, it is one on which 
we possess the most clear and, as I think, decisive evidence from the highest 
authority. For in describing, some years after, the sculptures he had sent home 
from Budrum in H.M.S. " Gorgon," Sir Charles Newton says, " Of these, the 
most remarkable is the colossal statue generally considered to be that of 
Mausolus himself, which has been put together from sixty-five separate frag- 
ments, all of which were fouiid behind the marble wall,"' that is, the ancient 
wall of the peribolus, on the north side of the Mausoleum, and but a few 
feet from it. This is the identical spot where the remains of the horses, the 
chariot-wheel, the steps of the pyramid, and the fragments of the statue of 
Artemisia, lay collected together, apparently undisturbed since the overthrow of 
the building. Now, throughout Sir 0. Newton's description of the produce of 
each of the several localities explored on or near the excavated site, one important 
distinction is to be observed. All the remains of such miscellaneous works, 
architectural or sculptural, as must have decorated parts of the monument 

■ Newton, Travels and Digcoveriea in the Levant, ii, 114. 
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below the pyramidal roof were found scattered about promiscuously within 
or around the quadrangular area of the basement, having probably either 
fallen there originally during the earthquake, or been shifted thereto in some 
of the subsequent depredations. But not a single fragment of the upper pyramid, 
or of its crowning sculptural group (except a piece of one chariot-wheel and 
a hough joint of one of the four horses, which must have dropped off on the 
south side at the beginning of the earthquake), was found anywhere but on the 
spot which he describes as " behind the marble wall." It is obvious that, when the 
earthquake occurred, the whole summit of the pyramid, with its colossal epUhema, 
was carried by one impulse over the north wall; and no part of the huge mass 
thus precipitated could have recoiled backwards, so as to alight within the intra- 
mural area. On the other hand, it is quite possible that sculptures falling from a 
lower stratum of the building, such as the peristyle of the Pteron, or the flank 
wall of the podium, though equally carried northwards by the seismic impulse, yet 
being from their diminished elevation less forcibly propelled, might have descended 
on the top of the north wall (where, in fact, a broken Hon was found lying astride), 
and thence have bounded on to the same spot on which the gigantic group from 
above immediately fell. Or again, it is not improbable that some of the mis- 
cellaneous and smaller sculptures found on or near that prolific spot might have 
been cast there in some unrecorded clearance of the adjoining area, whether by 
Schlegelholt, De la Tourette's comrades, or the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
Either supposition would amply account for the circumstance on the strength of 
which Professor Gardner, in his reply to the President, sought to depreciate the 
importance of the evidence of site, namely, that a few small pieces of sculpture 
manifestly unconnected with the quadriga, chiefly heads of statues and parts of 
lions, were found with or near its remains. If, then, we mean to assert that the 
two semi-colossal Bgures are to be classed with these casual fragments, as having 
fallen not from the summit, but from some lower part of the building, we must 
be prepared to assume that, by some marvellous co-ordination of dynamic anoma- 
lies, the whole ponderous bulk of the male figure, which was found in sixty-five 
pieces, and the whole similar bulk of the female figure, which was found also 
in pieces, were diverted bodily from the area into which they would naturally 
have fallen, and carried together over the wall to a spot where they could mix 
themselves up undividedly with the remains of a group with which it is asserted 
that they had nothing whatever to do I It can hardly be nececsary to discuss 
further the credibility of such a theory. 
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XVII. — On a votive deposit of Gold Objects found on the North-West Coast of Ireland. 
By Arthue J. Evans, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 



Head 21sfc January, 1897. 



A REMARKABLE hoard of gold objects was recently acquired by our Fellow Mr. 
Robert Day, of Cork, who has kindly allowed me to describe them and exhibit 
them to the Society. The objects 
were found together by a plough- 
man, who turned them up in sub- 
soiling, and the ploughshare some- 
what injured the boat and bowl. 
The spot where the treasure was 
found is near the sea on the north- 
west coast of Ireland. 

The objects, which are all of 
gold, consist of a small boat with 
rowing benches and a place for a 
mast, miniature yards, oars, a grap- 
pling-iron, and other implements; 
a bowl, apparently intended for 
suspension from four rings; two 
chains of very fine fabric; two 
twisted gold neck-rings, one of 
them broken ; and a hollow gold 
collar with repousse work designs, 
beyond question the most magni- 
ficent object of its kind ever dis- 
covered. In the following account I have to acknowledge the kind assistance 
rendered me by Sir WoUaston Franks and Mr. C. H. Read. 
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The Boat. 
The boat (Plate XXI. fig. 1) is 7J inches long by 3 inches broad. It is of 
pale gold, apparently approaching electmm and containing a fair proportion of 
silver, and it weighs 3 ozs. 6 dwts. It was provided with nine benches for rowers, 
of which the first is now wanting. The central one is slightly broader than the 
others, and has a hole in the middle through which originally the mast passed. 
Moveable wire rings, attached to the margin by means of a series of small holes, 
serve for the rowlocks, and the number of holes shows that there were originally 
nine of these on each side, giving two rowers to each bench, or eighteen in all. 
There is besides another moveable ring on the left side of the boat at the stem 
for the steering-oar or rudder. This (fig. Ic) and fifteen of the oars have been 
preserved. The oars are about 2J inches in length, and their blades are, with the 
exception of two, more or less lanceolate (fig. \g). The two exceptional oars 
(fig. 1/) have a square, chisel-like end. 

Besides the oars there were found a miniature grappling-iron (fig. \d) with 
four hooks, a boat-hook (fig. la), and three forked implements (fig. le), which may 
either be fishing-spears or, more probably, forked barge-poles, such as are still in 
use. The mast is wanting, but the yard (fig. lb) has been preserved, and there is 
also another small spar. A certain analogy with the steering-oar and the square- 
ended variety is presented by an ancient Irish oar-blade of black oak found at 
Toome Bar, on the lower Bann, and shown in fig. 2.* 

The boat itself is made of a single 
sheet of gold plate, which has, however, 
been slit and rejoined at the prow and 
stem. From its capacity and width it 
Pig. 2. Irish oM-biftdefotiiKi.t Toome B.r. is impossible to regard it as a mere 

" dug out," though in form it un- 
questionably belongs to the geniw "tub." It must, in spite of its rude appear- 
ance, represent a regularly built craft. 

Some faint punch-marks are observable on its under-side, roughly arranged in 
vertical lines. These marks are so rough that they may, perhaps, be simply the 
result of the methodical hammering of the plate into shape. This regular arrange- 
ment suggests, however, the appearance of the ribs of a boat, the framework of 
which was covered with hides in the place of planks. 

' Prom Wilde's Catalogs, etc. i. 204, fig. 188, No. 3. The Society is indebted to the Royal 
Irish Academy for the loan of this illustration. 
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There is a variety of evidence to show that sea-going vessels of this class 
were constructed by the ancient Irish and other Celtic populations. The fol- 
lowing passage in the Second Life of St. Brendan^ describes an ancient "currach" 
made in this way : " They made a very light barque, ribbed and fenced with 
timber, and covered it with raw cowhide .... They also fixed a tree in the 
midst of the barque and a sail and other things belonging to the steering of a 
boat." There are other instances in which the old Irish " currachs " are furnished 
with sail-yards, sails, and ropes, as well as oars. 

Earlier evidence of the same kind is supplied by Festus Avienus's description 
of the Pictish vessels sewn with hides, and sea-going ships of composite con- 
struction with hides in place of planks were known to the ancient Britons. In 
this respect Caesar himself took ^ lesson from the native shipbuilders, and on the 
occasion of a Spanish campaign*" ordered his men to construct vessels on the 
British model, with keels and ribs of light timber, the rest of the hull being 
supplied by wicker-work covered with hides. 

It is obvious that in the boat before us we have not so much to deal with an 
exact model or miniature reproduction as with a rough representation of the • 
votive class. It would indeed be easy to find an almost perfect analogy among 
the small votive offerings of returned mariners suspended in the shrines of Roman 
Catholic countries. In such cases the work itself is often of the poorest kind, but 
although the local workman was incapable of giving anything more than a general 
representation of the whole, he is often excessively careful in introducing the 
proper complement of details, such as, in this case, the right number of oars, 
spars, and boat-hooks. 

The Bowl, 
The bowl or cup (Plate XXI. fig. 2) is formed of the same pale gold as the 
boat. It is beaten out of a single thin plate and weighs 1 oz. 5 dwts. 12 grs. It 
has four double perforations at equal distances round its rim, with a small wire 
linked through each, from which, in two cases, a larger twisted ring hangs down 
like the handle of a cauldron, and indeed the twisted handles are characteristic of 
some early iron cauldrons found in Ireland. Faint punch-marks roughly arranged 
in horizontal zones round the exterior of the bowl, if they be anything more than 

• T. Wright, Notes to KetHeal Life of St. Brendan ; quoted by Miaa Stokes, Three Months in the 
Forests of France, p, xxivii. In the introdaction to this work (p. zxxiv. seqq.) much interesting in- 
fonuation regarding ancient Irish ships and boats is collected, to which I am indebted. 

" Ctesar, De Bella Cxmli, 1. c. 54, " Imperat militibns Ceear nt naves faciant cnins generis cam 
saperioribns annis nana Britanniie docnerat. Carinse primnm et atatumina ex levi materia fiebant ; 
feliqnnm corpns naviam viminibus contextnm coriis integebatnr." 

3 L 2 
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tool-marks, might suggest a reminisceDce of the rivetted plates of metal that 
formed the sides of the Ewly Iron- Age cauldrons. The fact, however, that the 
bowl had four rings, for presumable attachment to chains, instead of two, maj 
be thought to militate against its identification with a cauldron, since the early 
examples of these that have been preserved have only two rings for suspension. 
Perhaps it should therefore be regarded as the scale of a measure. Mr. Day 
suggests that it was a lamp. 

The Chains. 
The larger chain (Plate XXII. fig. 1) consists of three separate strands, each 
formed of quadruple links joined together by what 
may be called the bolt ends of the necklace. It 
is 14J inches in length, of a dull gold, of different 
alloy from that of the boat and bowl, and it weighs 
2 oz. 7 dwts. The fastening {see fig. 3) is a regular 
bolt, a double pin sliding in and out of a loop. The 
outside of this lock is ornamented with granules; 
some of them arranged in pyramids of three. The 
Fig. 3. F«stenfBB of the iwger Gold cUaiu itsclf 13 of exquisite fabric, and the links are 

Chain or Neekl«« found in IreUnd. ,j gpi^ally twistcd. 

Toe npper Rgare rapreiieDls it open ^ •' 

M Ken from behind ; the lower The Smaller chain (Plate XXII. fig. 2), which 

floB«a M geon in front. fFnllriie.) - -, ■ i ■ i ,i ■ . ■• . i. 

IS 16^ inches in length, consists of a most compli- 
cated plait-work of eight wires. It weighs 6 dwts. 12 grs., and is of the same 
poor gold as the other. Its fastening (see fig. 4) is on the same principle. 

The extraordinary fineness and the complicated charac- 
ter of these chains mark a very different style of gold- 
smith's work from that of the boat and bowl. Their 
civilised appearance and, perhaps, the quality of the gold 
Fig. 4. Fastening of the smBiier rocftU Certain chains of Greek and Greco- Roman fabric. 
?F^S*r"""'''''''^'""'' ^ plait-work chain resembling the smaller of the two, 
but with a hook fastening and of even more delicate 
fabric, was found in a tomb at Curium, the principal interment in which 
belonged to the fifth century, b.o." General Cesnola obtained a similar chain 
from the same site, and similar chains are known from Etruscan tombs of the fifth 

■ Tomb. No. 86, Turner Fnnd Exploration, British MaBeam. A few Mjcentean objects were 
foDsd in the inoer chamber, and in a separate position a " woman and pitcher " rase of Ptolemaic 
date, otherwise the deposit seems to have belonged to the best period of classical art in the chamber. 
With the chain was found a gold ring engraved with a female head, belonging to the second half of 
the fifth centniy B.C. 
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and sixth centuries before our era. Two electrum chains formed like the larger of 
the two Irish chains, one ending in a knob like the smaller example, ocscurred among 
the sixth century Greco-Scythian relics of the Vettersfelde find.' An earring with 
pearl pendants suspended from fine gold chains of the same kind was found in a 
tomb at Kalymnos," and with it was another earring with a kind of openwork 
canopy showing the pyramidal granule ornament seen on the fastening of the 
larger of the two Irish chains. This double parallelism is significant, and in this 
case the form of the earrings seems to point to Roman Imperial times. Similar 
chains of late Ptolemaic or early Bgypto-Roman fabric have been found at 
Alexandria. 

The manufacture of fine chains was not, however, confined to the classical 
world. The use of such chains for suspension between a pair ofjiMtlie, one worn 
on each breast, is a well-known Celtic fashion. On the earlier class of Late-Celtic 
fibulas, these chains are generally of simple and somewhat coarse construction, 
such as those from the Champagne cemeteries, dating from the third and fourth 
centuries B.o." But there is evidence that the use of very fine silver chains 
for this and other similar purposes goes back among the Gaulish tribes of the 
Continent at least to about 200 B.C. They are found in " Middle La T^ne " 
interments belonging to that time in the great cemetery recently excavated at 
Jezerine, in Bosnia.^ 

Silver chains of the same fine fabric were also found attached by rings to 
fibulae of the same metal in a tomb of a Gaulish cemetery at Omavasso, in the 
province of Turin.' They were there associated with a Gaulish silver coin ' of a 
type disseminated in the Upper Rhone Valley and the neighbouring Alps,' 

• A. Furtwangler, Goldftind von Vettersfelde, 10, Taf. ii. fig. 3. 
» Brit. Mus. 56, 8-26, 722. 

' See for example Horel's La Champagne Souterraine, pi. xv. 7 ; xxa.. 27 ; xl. 4. 

* See Wissenschaftlicke Mittheilungen aui Bosnien wnd der Herzegovina (Vienna, 1895), iii. 128, 
figa. 336, 337, 340, and 137, fig. 372. In these eases they are in doable or treble rows with terminal 
rings, some with pendent ornament attached. 

E. Bianchetti, I sepohreti dd Omavasio (Tnrin, 1895), 227, 228, tav. x. 6—10. 

' Cf, op. cit. tav. xiv. 16—18, 

» Mommsen, Die Nordetruskitchen Alphdbete, Taf. 1. 7, 8, pp. 202, 253 ; Meyer, Beaehreibung der 
in der Bchweis aufgefundenen Qallischen Miinztn, Taf. i. 1-5, pp. 1, 2. The legend of the OmavaBBo 
coin is read D I K O I ^7 Bianchetti. It seemB probable, however, that it ehonld be completed 
)• Q I K O F = Prikon, a legend seen on gold coins of the same region, attribnted by Mommsen to 
the Salaeei. Uommsen (Op. cit. 253) regards the silver coins of this class as contemporai7 with 
the gold coins of the Salaasi of the Yal d' Aosta, which were stmck on the Roman footing abont 
150 B.C., and the identity of inscription wonld be a corroboration of this view. The contents of the 
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representing a very late degeneration of the fourth century hemidrachms of 
Massalia. The date of the coin in question is about 150 B.C. 

A pair of Celtic silver JUmlae connected with a chain of the same metal were 
also found in the hoard of Laaterach, near Bi'egenz, associated with Gaulish and 
Roman consular coins, the latest of which were struck in 80 b.c' 

Very fine silver chains of a somewhat later date have been found attached to 
silver fihulse of British fabric. As an instance of this it may here be sufficient 
to mention the silver chain found, with two enamelled silver fibulas, originally 
connected by it, at Chorley, in Lancashire, together with a board of Roman coins. 
These _^6ute, now in the British Museum, are of a type peculiar to Roman Britain 
and represent there a purely Celtic tradition."" The chain is very similar in fabric 
to the smaller of the two Irish specimens, and there is every warrant for supposing 
that it was fi'om the hand of the same British craftsman, to whose skill the fibulx 
to which it is attached were also due. There is then good reason to believe that 
such fine chains were made during this later period by British artificers. The 
date of the Chorley find is approximately fixed both by the type of thefibulse 
themselves and the coins found with them, which range from Galba to Hadrian, 
from 68 to 138 a.d. 

It thus appears that these fine chains were in use among the Celtic peoples 
during the first two centuries before and after our era. In Britain however the 
finest class is, as far as I am aware, confined to the latter half of this period, the 
chains attached to the earlier of British JUmUe, like one in the British Museum 
from the "Warren, near Folkestone, which may date from the second century B.C., 
being, like those referred to from the Champagne cemeteries, of simpler and 
coarser construction. 

In the case of the gold chains from the present hoard there is no evidence of 
the attachment ot fibuUe. From the fact of their fastening with a clasp it is probable 
that they were worn round the neck, perhaps for the suspension of the twisted 
torques. The method of fastening by a pin, inserted through and thus locking the 
loops at the two ends of the chain, as in fig. 3, is remarkable. It is a common 
method of fastening in India and other Oriental countries at the present day. 

The same method, however, was also known to classical goldsmiths. Mr. Hilton 
Price has kindly shown me two gold bracelets in his collection, from Alexandria, 

Omavaeso tombfl tlieinaelveB show tliat already before that date the Roman msm and denarii had 
become the neaal cnrrency of this part of Cisalpine Gaal. 

• Dr. S. Jenny, Die Miineenfunde hex Lauterach. Mitth. d. Central Cowmttwion, ^c. 1S81, p. 87 teqq. 

" See ante, p, 185. 
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with similar fasteninga. In one case the bracelet is looked by a divided pin 
precisely similar to that of our larger chain, and the plate of the clasp is adorned 
with pyramidal granules. Another bracelet from Alexandria of the same cIms in 
the collection of Sir John Evans shows a fastening on the same principle. These 
bracelets are ascribed to the latest Ptolemaic and Early Egypto-Roman times 
and belong to the first century before and after Christ. Fine gold chains closely 
resembling the specimens from Ireland have also been foimd with jewelry of 
this class, and, considering the extent of the parallelism shown by the occurrence 
in both cases of the double removable pin and the granular ornamentation of the 
clasp-plate, there arises a fair presumption that these objects may have been 
imported to the British Islands from Alexandria about the beginning of our era. 
In any case we obtain here a chronological fixed point of the greatest value. 

The alternative supposition, indeed, that they were of British fabric closely . 
imitated from Greco-Egyptian models at least deserves attention. The usage 
of such fine chains was an old Celtic tradition, and, as we have seen, silver 
chains comparable in workmanship to these gold examples have been found 
attached to fibulas of distinctively British manufacture. It is true that this 
characteristic form of fastening is new in connexion with Celtic chains, but a 
very close parallel is apparently presented by the thin-plated jointed bracelets 
of Late Celtic fabric found in Scotland,' where the fastening seems to have 
resembled a hinge with a removeable pin.'' There are certain features in the 
gold chains before us which also point to known Late-Celtic analogies. The 
fashion of wearing three chains together united at their ends is illustrated by 
examples from the great Jezerine cemetery already referred to. More than this, 
the socketing of the ends of three chains in a flat covering-plate, as seen in the 
larger of the Irish chains, finds an absolute parallel in the silver collar found at 
Msica,' -with fibulas belonging to the latter part of the second century of our era. 
In my account of the ^sica collar attention has been already called to certain 
features which seemed to point to the influence of Q-reco- Egyptian jewelry.'' 

Whether the chains before us should be regarded as Celtic, and in that case 
probably British, products, executed under the influence of classical models, or as 

' E. g. one from Plnnton castle, Kirkcmdbriglitehire. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, XT. 331, fig. 28. 

^ The pin in wanting, bnt the fastening is thns described, loc. ctt.: "The armlet is formed of 
two cnrred plates of bronze, probably held together by a bronze pin or moveable joint to allow it to 
be opened and fixed on the forearm or wrist." 

• See ante, p. 179, fig. 1. •'See ante, p. 180. 
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actual imports from an Alexandrian Bource does not alFect the main value of the 
evidence that they supply. In any case, we must admit a very great conformity 
with certain characteristic features of the Late-Ptolemaic and Early Egypto- 
Roman jewels of the kind, and in any case we obtain an approximate chrono- 
logical guide pointing to the beginning of our era. 

The twisted Nbcklbts. 

Of the twisted necklets there were originally a pair, of one of which only 
about half is preserved. They are of very pure gold, and the perfect specimen, 
which is about 5 inches in diameter, weighs 3 oz. 7 dwt. 9 grs.' The characteristic 
feature of these necklets (PI. XXI. fig. 3) is that a twisted wire has been wound 
round the spiral grooves of the torque itself. The use of twisted wire we have 
already seen exemplified among the other objects from this deposit in the handles 
of the bowl or miniature cauldron, and in the links of the larger chain. 

This method of applying twisted wire to spiral ornaments is not infrequent in 
ancient jewelry. A very near parallel is supplied by a twisted gold arm-ring, 
without opening, wound round with beaded wire, found in one of the most 
characteristic Continental deposits of the Late-Celtic class, that of Waldalgesheim, 
near Bingen on the Rhine." This deposit, which was of a sepulchral character, 
contained, amongst other imported objects, a bronze pail of Italo-Greek fabric," 
belonging apparently to the third century B.C. 

A spiral gold arm-ring of the same type, rolled round with twisted wire, 
was found at Hurst pierpoint in Sussex,** but in this case the circumstances of 
the find have not been handed down. Otherwise the procedure seems specially 
characteristic of the Viking period. 

Necklets and armlets of this type, both of gold and silver, formed part of the 
great hoard found at Douglas in the Isle pf Man, associated with Saxon coins 
which fix the date of the deposit between 926 and 975 a.h.' Twisted silver neck- 
rings coiled round with twisted wire are also found in Gothland' and elsewhere in 
Scandinavia in deposits dating from the same period. 

■ The fragmentary Bpecimen weighs 1 oz, 10 dwt. 4 grs. 

"■ See E. Ana'm Weerth, Der Grahfnnd von Waldalge^heim (Bonn, 1870), taf. i. fig. 4, p. 15 ; 
Lindenschmit, AlterthUmer, Sfc. B. iii. H. i. T. T. i. 
• Op. dt. tef. iii. 
** In the British Mnsenm, from the Payne Knigbt collection. 

■ The objects are in the British MuBeum. 

' Cf. Montelins, Les temps prehisloriqaes ew Suede (traduction S. Beinach, 1895), 254, fig. 355. 
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It ie, however, to be observed that in the Douglas and Scandinavian examples, 
belonging to the Viking period, the fastening of the twisted torques is a hooked 
end caught in a long loop. In the Irish specimen, on the contrary, the hook is 
shorter, and caught in a mere eye, and this form of fastening is found in tho 
case of a series of early Gaulish Torques from the Champa^e cemeteries.' 



The Collar. 

The magnificent hollow gold collar or hollow torque ** shown in VI. XXII. fig. 3, 
is 7-j inches in diameter, and the section of its tubular ring 1|- inch. Apart from 
its fastening, it is formed of two repousse plates of thin gold, folded over into 
a tubular form and soldered together. This delicate tube must undoubtedly 
have been backed and supported by a central core, which was probably formed, 
as in the case of 
another tubular tor- 
que found at Fras- 
nes, in Belgium, by a 
circular iron rod, sur- 
rounded by hard 
cement. The orna- 
ment on both halves 
of the collar abso- 
lutely corresponds, 
and must have been 

, . , Fig. 5. Fast^ningof a Gold Collar foDnd ID Ireland. (FnlleiM.) 

executed in the same 

matrix, perhaps an engraved bar of bronze, like one used for beating out early 

Corinthian diadems, which is now in the Ashmolean Museum. 

The fastening of this collar is most remarkable. At one end is a fixed pro- 
jection, like the cock of a tap, which catches in a slot at the other extremity 
(see fig. 5). This is so arranged that, in order to open the collar when thus 
locked, one-half of it has to be turned at right angles to the other. A section, 

* E. 0. Morel, Champagne Souterraine, pi. xxi. 3; xxii. 6. 

* The classical word torqtiet as applied to the neck ornameDts of the ancient Oanls does nut 
necessarily imply that they were always twisted, though that is the original and etymological sense 
of thii word. 

VOL. r.v. 3 H 
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apparently about 2 inches in length, at the back of the collar on the opposite side 
to the fastening is unfortunately wanting, though rivet holes are seen at the end 
of the two tubes for attachment to it. A part of this, at least, must have been 
removeable in order to allow the one side of the hoop of the collar, when worn 
round the neck, to turn round enough to free its key from the key-hole of the 
other side, or at all events to allow it to turn enough to slip the collar off the 
neck. 

So far as the key itself is concerned, a perfect analogy is presented by some 

gold torques found at Servi^8-en-Val, near Carcassonne, in the territory, that is, of 

the Volcffi Tectosages.' The opening of these torques terminates on one side in a 

cock -like projection of the same fonn as that of the Irish specimen, but in this 

case, instead of turning round after insertion in an oblong slot, it fits into the 

upper part of a T-like opening, and is caught by sliding into the vertical line of 

the T.'' The hoops of the torques in 

.^fiTZS;:^'?"^ question were of solid twisted metal, and 

j^^r^ ^^'^^■. ^ '^''7 slight bend would in this case 

"^ --- .*»» "^'^ suflSce to slide the key from its catch. 

The method of locking varies thus in 
the two cases, but the identical form of 
the key, and the general principle in- 
volved, supply good reasons against sepa- 
rating by too wide an interval the date of 
the production of the Irish torque from 
that of the Gaulish example. These were, 
as will be seen from fig. 6, representing 
the most ornate specimen from Servi^s- 
en-Val, of a very different type. The 
solid twisted hoop is here fitted towards 
the opening with a series of foliated 
in other examples the hoop ends in two plain disks. It will be at once 



# 
># 






Fig. 6. Gold TorqDo fonnd at SerTit'*-en-Viil, near 
CkTcaraonne. ({ linear.) 



rings; 

• See J-P. Cros, " Memoire sur dea torqaea-oerclea Gauloia troaves k Servi^s-en-Val (Aude)," 
in Mimoiret Ae la Societi Areh4otogique du Midi de la France, iv. 143 leqq. and pis. zvit. ZTiii. zis. 
whence the accompanying illastration (fig. 6) is reprodaced. The torques axe now in the mnsenm at 
Toalonse. 

" A certain analogy to this form of catch is pi-eaented by a gold twisted torque from Sodermao- 
land, Sweden, belonging to the Early Iron Age of Scandinavia (Uontelius, Antiquitet SuSdoitet, 
103, fig. 343). 
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seen that the Service torques belong to a late period of G-aulish art. The foliated 
work in &ct shows a certain approach to 
that on the back of some British or 
Eomano-British jUndx of the first two 
centuries of our era, of which those from 
Chorley are an example. It must, how- 
6ver> be borne in mind that Tolosa, the 
capital of the Volose Tectosages, in whose ■ 
territory these massive gold torques were 
found, was already plundered of its cele- 
brated hoards of gold by the Roman 
Consul Csepio about 106 B.C., and already 
before Csesar's time had been incorporated 
in the Roman Provincia. That the deposit 
of the hoard itself was connected with 
these events, and was actually a part of 
the aurum Tolosanum, is by no means 
improbable. In any ease it would be 
difficult to bring down independent Gaulish 
work of this rich kind in that region later 
than the beginning of the first century B.C. 
The scheme of the ornament on the 
Irish specimen before us can best be 
understood by the annexed illustration 
(fig. 7), which gives a faithful present- 
ment of the design as originally executed 
on the flat surface of the plate. The 
decoration is produced by two methods : 
repousse work, and a series of engraved 
lines filling the vacant spaces in the inter- 
stices of the raised ornaments. These 
fine lines are curved and form more or leas 
concentric groups. They were in nearly 
all cases executed with a compass, and^ 

they illustrate the process by which the " of » ooid Coiur fonnd in iwUad. (*imeM.) 
harmonious curves of repousse ornament were first sketched out. This engraved 
work was executed after the repoussS design itself had been completed, and certain 
3m2 
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straight lines seen in places along the axis of the collar and at right angles to it 
seem to have been drawn for the purpose of regulating the arrangement of the 
concentric groups. At the back of the collar on one side is seen a complete 
circle, with the point-mark of the compass in the middle. 

This compass-work, which must have also been employed in the original design 
of the repousse ornament itself, plays a very important part in Late-Celtic orna- 
ment. It is well known on the mirrors, sheaths, and other objects of metal-work, 
and has recently been found applied to wood-work decoration in the Glastonbury 
Lake Village, a fact which shows that the art had attained considerable develop- 
ment in our island before the Roman Conquest of that part of Britain. But the 
best illustration of compass-work designing is supplied by the objects discovered 
in the so-called tomb of OUamh Fodhla. A number of bone flakes were there 
found ornamented with a quantity of compass-work figures, and iron compasses 
were found with them, showing that this primitive shelter had been used by a 
Celtic craftsman to practise this art of design. The compass-work on the gold 
collar itself displays great accuracy and proficiencyr and is unique of its kind. It 
is used here to fill up between the interstices of the repouasi reliefs, where there 
is more usually found only a hatchwork of engraved lines. 

The relief work is executed in a bold and brilliant style which marks it as 
belonging to the most flourishing period of Late-Celtic work. Among its most 
characteristic features are the spiral coils which terminate many of the sprays and 
recall certain helix shells. The outer whorls of these snail-like coils overhang the 
surface of the collar, and they could not therefore have been executed by a 
repottsse process. On minute examination they are seen to be each of a separate 
piece inserted in small circular holes cut out of the face of the collar and secured 
within by overlapping tags. 

The nearest approach to these snail-like coils on Celtic metal work seems to 
be found on certain sprays of the repousse bronze and enamelled shield from the 
Eiver Witham.* This shield is perhaps slightly earlier than one of similar shape, 
but somewhat more elaborate design from the Thames " belonging to the latest 
Pre-Roman period of Southern Britain. That from the "Witham may therefore be 
approximately referred to the Christian era. 

The combination of engraved line work with repouss^ reliefs is also found in 
some Late-British bronze work of the same period, as, for instance, the horned 

' A.. W. Franks, Sora FeraUt, pi. iv. p. 190. 
>» Ibid. pi. XTi. p. 190. 
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helmet found in the Thames at Waterloo Bridge and now in the British Museum. 
Among Irish antiquities the same procedure ie found applied to the well-known 
class of bronze disks,' and the fine r^ousse reliefs of these plates suggests more 
than one analogy with those of the gold collar. 

The character of the relief and the design, which is of purely geometrical 
character, also recalls that of certain Celtic armlets mostly found in Scotland,'' 
though one specimen was found near Newry, in Ireland." The finest period of 
these overlaps the Roman occupation of Southern Britain, since a Roman patella 
was found in company with one of them at Stanhope, in Peebleshire." The ^sica 
brooch, which may be claimed as a Caledonian fabric ' representing a somewhat 
advanced stage of a similar class of design, apparently dates from the last half of 
the second century of our era. 

There is then good warrant for believing that a bold pure style of Late-Celtic 
art was prolonged awhile among the Celtic population of the North and "West of our 
islands after the Roman Conquest of Southern Britain. In other words the 
stage of culture which, shortly after the beginning of our era, is cut short over 
a large part of England by the rapid increase of Roman influence, culminating in 
actual conquest, finds its continuous development in Caledonia and Ireland. 

On the margin near the front end of the collar before us are to be noted certain 
cupped bosses, containing in the centre of the cup a small globule. This latter 
feature recalls the similar cupped bosses with a central bead of red enamel seen on 
the remarkable bronze ornament in the Petrie Collection of the Museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and regarded by Miss Margaret Stokes as part of a radiated 
crown/ Radiated crowns characterize the coins of Roman emperors struck in 
Gaul and Britain during the last half of the third century of our era; a fact 
which, as Miss Stokes has observed, gives a clue to the date of the crown. The 
incipient use of enamel, which in Ireland appears later than in Britain, also argues 
a comparatively late date. On the other hand the somewhat more advanced and 
attenuated character of the decorative designs on this ornament tends to shciw 
that it belongs to a rather later period than the gold collar. 

> Compare an example in the British MuBenm. 

* See especially J. Alesander Smith, Proceeding* of the Society of Antignariet of Scotland, xv, 
316 leqq. 

' Op. ct(. sv. 362, fig. 31. 
•" Op. cit. XT. 318, flg, 1. 

• See ante, pp. 190 teqq. 

' Archaeologia, xlvii. pi. xxii. and p. 473 teqq.; Tratuactioni of the Royal Irinh Academy, xxx. 
pi. xix. 2, and p. 290. 
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The free and noble decorative style of tlie collar before us, fitting on as it does 
to the latest style of Pre-Eoman Britain, and representing its independent out- 
growth, can best be referred to this immediately ensuing period, and, roughly 
speaking, to the first century of our era. The tendency of all Late-Celtic art was 
to reduce the naturalistic motives borrowed by it from the classical world to 
geometrical schemes. In its earliest phase, mostly represented by Continental finds, 
the borrowed elements are not yet perfectly assimilated, aod Greek motives 
such as the confronted monsters the sphinxes or palmettes are often still dis- 
tinguishable. But the decorative design of the present torque is of a purely 
geometrical character. There is no trace here either of animal or spray, and the 
Celtic spirit has triumphed in a beautiful abstraction of curving lines. This in 
itself is an evidence of a comparatively late date. 

Yet the whole history of Late-Celtic art instructs us that this geometrical 
scheme, elaborate as it is, was originally based on ornaments of a naturalistic 
kind. The elements out of which it was evolved are in fact clearly shown by 
another collar, the tubular construction of which shows that it belongs to 
the same family as the Irish example, though to an earlier generation. I refer 
to the hollow gold collar, containing a core of hard cement with a central iron 
hoop, already referred to, found at Frasnes, in Belgium, together with uninscribed 
coins of ancient Belgic type dating from about 80 B.C.* In this case bull's heads 
are seen immediately beneath the terminal disks, and the raised S-like sprays 
which also adorn the collar may be taken to represent degenerations of the Greek 
palmetto ornament which is here absorbed in a very favourite geometrical figure of 
Gaulish art. On an earlier gold bracelet in the museum at Breslau, which has an 
important bearing on the evolution of this class of Celtic collars, the palmetto 
which springs from the terminal disks is seen in a state of transition, half decom- 
posed into geometrical coils. A further transitional stage is illustrated by a torque 
from the Waldalgesheim find. 

If in the other direction we turn from the Frasnes collar to the Irish example 
before us we see that the last naturalistic traces, exemplified in the former case 
by the the bull's head, have entirely vanished, while the spiral curves have 
attained a free and much more elaborate development, further removed from the 
mere balanced S's of the earlier Gaulish tradition. In other words the Irish 
collar seems to belong to a distinctly later period than that from the Belgian 
hoard. 

■ J. Evans, "On some gold omftments and Oaalish coins fonnd together at Fnunes in Belginm," 
Numitmatic Chronicle, v.a iv. pi, v, p. 96 leqq. 
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A certain analogy to the newly-discovored collar is presented by a tubular 
gold collar in the collection of the Royal Irish Academy reproduced in fig. 8. 
Some of the 'decorative scrolls on 
the hoop terminating in a coil dis- 
tinctly resemble those of the Ulster 
example, and though the repousse 
work cannot compare with it for 
boldness and beauty of design we 
have here a distinct indication 
that both were made in Ireland. 
Whether the curious interlacing 
coils which form the section oppo- 
site the opening throw any light 
on the missing part of the present 
specimen must remain a moot 
point. 



Genebal Conclusions. 




Fig. 8. Gold collar In the collection of the Rojal Irish 
Acidcmj. (} linear.) 



The great variety in character 
of the objects, which, according to 
the account given, were found together in the present hoard, might suggest the 
conclusion either that it contained reUcs of different periods or that the treasure 
itself had been collected from more than one source by its original modern pos- 
sessor. "With regard to the last possibility Mr. Robert Day has made most , . .. ^ 
careful investigations and has completely satisfied himself as to the hcmd Jtde 
character of the find, and that all the objects were brought to light at the same ♦*lP'^ . 

place and at the same time. The farmer on whose land the find was made, anJ^ A*^*' ' 
with whom he is personally acquainted, is a shrewd hard-headed Pr esbyterian 1 ' ^^ J ft# 

upon whose word Mr. Day could thoroughly rely, and who was most precise ^ '' ' 
about the facts. The fine brown clay with which all the objects were more or 
less covered also bore out his statement as to their place of discovery. 

But, if in view of this evidence we must regard the objects as all belonging 
to one hoard, is it possible that the hoard itself contains objects of different 
periods ? I must confess that on first examining them this possibility occurred 
to me. The hoard itself is clearly divided into three groups, each formed of a 
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different alloy of gold; the boat and bowl are of pale gold, the chains of gold of 
a somewhat dull hue, the collar and twisted rings of bright pure metal. 

It has been suggested, indeed, in explanation of the deposit that ■we have here 
the hoard of some Viking who had plundered earlier Celtic graves. This 
theory has certainly the charm of romance; it bears, however, an unfortunate 
resemblance to that started on the 6rst discovery of the Mycenaean treasures. 
It was seen that the decoration upon some of the relics recalled certain Celtic 
motives, and the theory was accordingly put forward that the graves were those of 
Gaulish invaders of Greece who had robbed pre-historic tombs and buried with 
their dead chieftains a mixed assortment of objects belonging to widely different 
ages. 

But it is now known that the contents of the Mycenaean tombs, with the 
exception of a few objects of foreign fabric, were the work of the same race 
and that all belonged to the same period, namely the pre-historic age of Greece. 
It must be said at once that the balance of probability is very largely against any 
explanation of an ancient treasure which involves such far-fetched hypotheses. 
Unless it can first be proved that the objects from the Irish hoard belonged to 
different periods, such a theory is at least premature. 

The detailed examination of the relics found has led me to the conclusion that 

there is at least no necessity for believing that they were the work of different 

ages. The rude character of the boat and bowl may well be explained by the 

analogy already invoked of votive objects manufactured in modern times. The 

jewelry found in tombs and made specially for the use of the departed is often 

of paler gold and of flimsy fabric when compared with other objects, exhumed 

from the same grave, which had been the property of the deceased in his lifetime. 

^' >•' • ^ •«• T The same law may well hold good in th'e case of a votive deposit, such as this 

I #».' I c b, appears to have been, buried in honour of a god. 

f i '\^'~ , There is no reason why the eighteen-oared vessel here represented should be 

^ , I * 'of Scandinavian origin or belong to the Viking period. The reproduction is 

******'**"■? t" indeed"" td^ rude to supply very definite evidence as to details ; so far as it goes, 

however, it tends to show considerable divergence from Scandinavian models. 

The great proportional width of our vessel recalls rather the primitive coracles 

and curracha than the slender proportions of Northern boats of the same 

calibre. The rowlocks here are moveable rings, not the fixed horn-like prongs 

such as are found in the Nydam boat and still survive in the river-craft of 

Norway and Finland. The oars and rudder have the same general outline, but 

primitive Irish oars still exist of much the same form, and an elongated example 
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of considerable antiquity with a straight end answering to one of the types of oar 
represented in the present boat has already been 6gured above. 

The early maritime intercourse not only between Ireland and Britain, but 
with the Iberic coasts and Scandinavia, which goes back well into the Bronze Age, 
shows that the art of navigation was well advanced in these islands at a very early 
period. In CiEsar's time the Veneti of the opposite coast of Gaul had an ocean- 
going fleet, and already relied on sails in place of oars. The apparent indication 
that the vessel of which we have the miniature reproduction had hide-covered 
sides is, as already shown/ of special importance in connection with a form of 
sailing-vessel in use among the ancient Britons, who also possessed ocean-going 
ships, and were able, indeed, on occasion, to detach a Channel Squadron to the 
aid of their hard-pressed kinsmen in Western Gaul. That we have here a ship 
with mast and yards points rather to early Celtic usage than to that of the 
Norsemen, who, accustomed to fiord navigation and the more confined waters of 
the Baltic, trusted rather to oars than sails. 

That the gold chains were made out of Ireland is probable enough, but 
abundant evidence has been brought forward to show that during the first two 
centuries before and after our era fine chains of this character were a Celtic 
speciality. It is possible that the chains in question were made in Britain ; the 
peculiar form of fastening has indeed been compared with that of Caledonian 
bracelets, just as the three chains socketed one above the other in a flat terminal 
receptacle recalls the triple-chained collar with similar terminations found with 
the ^sica brooches. On the other hand the close correspondence of the fastening 
with that of Alexandrian jewels of the latest Ptolemaic and early Roman period 
makes it not improbable that we have here examples of objects imported from a 
Greco-Egyptian source about the beginning of our era. As far as I am aware no 
fine chains of this character have been found in deposits of the Viking age. 

Of the remaining gold ornaments the twisted gold torques wound round with 
twisted wire undoubtedly recalled certain Scandinavian types and others of the 
Viking period found at Douglas in the Isle of Man. But it has been shown that 
the type is also Celtic and the form of the catch, moreover, agrees better with 
that of early Gaulish torques than with the later Scandinavian examples. 

There is at least no question as to the indigenous Celtic character of the most 
important relic contained in the Ulster hoard. The hollow gold collar, with its 
bold repousse designs, is undoubtedly an ancient Irish fabric, and is at the same 

■ See above, p. 393. 
VOL. I.V. 3 N 
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time the 6nest example existing of this class of gold-work. On grounds of style 
and from certain details of ornament it has been referred above to the first century 
of our era. Its peculiar method of locking indeed closely recalls that of the 
" Tolosan " gold torques of a century earlier, a circumstance which makes it 
improbable that the Ulster collar comes down to a much later date. 

But, as has been already demonstrated, there is nothing inconsistent between 
this approximate chronology and the indications of date supplied by other objects 
of the hoard, such as the fine chains. 

The conclusion then to which we are led by these various considerations is 
that the treasure was, as the recorded circumstances of the find indicate, deposited 
at the same place and time, probably in the first century of our era. The custom 
of making votive deposits was very widespread in the Early Iron Age, and in the 
Northern countries such hoards were often buried on the borders of lakes and 
pools, or actually beneath their waters. In the present case the deposit was 
made close to the sea-shore, on a rocky part of the coast liable to shipwrecks, 
and from the votive ship and its furniture, there can be little doubt that it was a 
thank-offering dedicated by some ancient Irish sea-king, who had escaped from 
the perils of the waves, to a marine divinity. This was perhaps the Celtic 
Neptune, Nuada Necht, the British Nud or Nodens, whose name, in the later 
form of Ldd, is connected with the port of London, and still survives in Ludgate 
Hill." The Temple of Nodens at Lydney, which also preserves his name, has 
produced representations of Tritons and sea-monsters, and the God himself in a 
chariot drawn by four horses."" 

' S'-e S. Rhys, Lectures on Ceilic Heathendom, 125 seqq. London itself was the Welali Caer Lfld. 
"• AVe W. U. Bathurst and C. W. King, llcmafi Antiquities at Lydtiey Park, Gloucentenhire. 
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By W. H. St. John Hope, Esq., M.A. 



Read April 8th, 1897. 



The report which I have the honour of submitting to the Society, on behalf of the 
Bxecutive Committee of the Silchester Excavation Tund, of the discoveries made 
during the year 1896, is also the record of the systematic excavation of the site 
by the Committee for the seventh successive season. 

The excavations were resumed on Ist May under the direction of Mr. Herbert 
Jones, to whom we again owe a deep debt of gratitude for giving his time and 
services so freely for the three months before harvest during which the work was 
carried on. The operations after harvest were chiefly carried out by Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, and brought to an end on the 26th of October. 

The area selected for excavation is on the west side of the city, immediately 
to the south of the two insulae, XIII. and XIV., which were examined in 1895, 
It also contains two insulse, which we have numbered XV. and XVI. They 
extend eastward from the city wall on the west as far as Insula III., which was 
excavated in 1891, and contain in all about 3^ acres. 

Although the season's work did not include the discovery of any buildings of 
such importance as the two great houses found in 1895 in Insula XIV., the result 
was on the whole quite satisfactory, and, as usual, ended in some curious and 
totally unexpected discoveries. 

It will be convenient to begin with an account of Insula XV, 

This was bounded by streets on the north, east, and south sides, and on the 
west by the city wall and its bank. It measured about 300 feet from west to 
east, reckoning from the base of the bank, and about 260 feet from north to 
south; we did not however find any traces of a definite boundary along the 
southern margin. 

As will be seen from the plan (Plate XXIII.), the excavations brought to 
light within the insula the foundations of two houses and four blocks of buildings. 

VOL. LV. 3 
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The first of these, House No. 1, was situated at the north-west corner of the 
insula. It was 81 feet long and 34 feet wide, and stood nearly due north and 
south, making a small angle with the street on which its northern end abutted. 
The house was of the corridor type, and contained on the ground floor a row of 
four large chambers (1-4), each about 20 feet in breadth,' with a connecting 
corridor 7 feet wide on the eastern side. At the north-east corner of the building 
were uncovered the gravel foundations of some other walls belonging to it. 
Nothing definite could be made out from them, but it is probable that they were 
connected with a staircase to an upper story. The remains of the building had 
been so ruined that no traces of the floors were left, and the lines of the walls 
were mostly indicated by the gravel foundations only. On the west side, how- 
ever, and in part along the division walls, the rough ironstone blocks of which the 
footings were composed remained in place. 

At the north end, just outside the corridor, was found a large pit 9 feet in 
diameter, but it did not yield anything of special interest. 

A little further to the east, and just clear of the house, was a fragment of 
one of the long flues of which so many examples have been found in this quarter 
of the city. 

About 50 feet due south of House No. 1 is a small isolated rectangular 
building, Block I, measuring internally 12 feet from north to south, and about 
14 feet from east to west.'' Similar detached chambers, it will be remembered, 
have been met with in other insuJse on this side of the city. 

A little to the east of Block I. the excavations disclosed the gravel foundations 
of a large house, extending from the middle of the insula southwards nearly as far 
as.the street there. This House No. 2 resembles in plan House No. 3 in Insula IX., 
and House No. 3 in Insula VII. The main part of it, which was 98 feet long and 41 
feet broad, stood nearly due north and south, but formed a small angle with the 
line of the street. It consisted of a row of four chambers (1, 2, 3, and 5) and a 
cross passage (4), placed between two corridors (6, 6 and 7, 7). The westom 
corridor (6), which was also the outer, had, as usual, been subdivided by cross 
walls. The eastern corridor (7) was 7 feet 3 inches wide. At its southern end it 
returned eastwards along the street front for 12 feet, with a diminished width of 
5 feet 9 inches, as far as a rectangular chamber (8), 13 feet 9 inches square, which 

' Tbeee chambers were of the following dimensions: (1) 16 feet 3 inches by 19 feetS inches; 
(2) li feet by 20 feet ; (3) 16 feet 9 inches by 20 feet 3 inches ; (4) 20 feet 8 imchee by 20 feet 
i inches. The foundations averaged 2 feet in thickness. 

" The south wait was 19J inches and the west wall 21J inches thick ; of the other walls only 
the gravel foundation remained. 
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terminated the house in that direction. Similar chambers in a like situation occur 
in the two houses whose similarity in plan to that under notice has already been 
mentioned, also in House No. 2, Insula XIV., and House No. 1, Insula VIII. In 
this instance it no doubt formed a vestibule, and, like most of the parallel exam- 
ples, it had on each side a projecting foundation towards the street, probably for 
attached columns supporting an entablature and pediment. The entrance to the 
house would thus be one of some architectural pretensions. About 34 feet from 
the southern end of the eastern corridor were traces of the foundation of a cross 
wall. A few feet further north there projected eastwards from the corridor a 
chamber (0) 15 feet square ; it perhaps served as a tabUnum.* From this apart- 
ment the corridor wall extended northwards for 35 feet, and then abruptly ceased. 

Beyond this point a considerable wing had evidently been added to the house. 
It stood ea-st and west, and measured 57 feet in length by 41 feet in breadth from 
north to south. So far as it could be ti-aced, for only its gravel foundations were 
left, it contained two large apartments (11 and 12) of unequal size on the north, 
with a broad corridor-like room (10) extending their whole length on the south. 
Such very large rooms, there can be little doubt, were subdivided by partitions, and 
used as store-rooms, or for the accommodation of the slaves. 

Close to the south-east angle of this wing were the remains of one of the 
circular hearths of which so many have been uncovered in this quarter of the city. 

As in House No. 1, all the floors in this building had been utterly destroyed; 
a few coarse red tesserse, found at the southern end of the eastern corridor and in 
a pit beneath it, being the only indication how any portion was paved." 

To the east of House No. 2 and abutting on the street dividing InsvJse XV. 
and XVI. was a building we have called Block II. It extended inwards at right 
angles from the street for 57 feet, and had a total breadth of 31^ feet. It was 
situated about 38 feet north of the supposed southern margin of the insula. This 
block was divided longitudinally by a wall into two unequal parts : one 18 feet 
wide, the other only 7 feet. The former was perhaps a bam, and the latter a 
pentise ; but about 14 feet seems to have been cut off its western end by a 

* A chamber of like character and in a similar position to this was found in House Ko. I, 
Intula VIII. 

* The dimensions of the r&rions diTiaioDS of this house are as follows ; (1) 3i feet 6 inches by 
17 feet 6 inches ; (2) 13 feet 3 inches by 17 feet 6 inches ; (3) 15 feet 2 inches by 17 feet 6 inches ; 
(4) 6 feet by 17 feet ; (5) 17 feet by 17 feet 6 inches ; (8) 14 feet by 13 feet 6 inches ; (9) 14 feet 
6 inches by 14 feet 9 inches; (10) 15 feet 6 inches by 54 feet; (11) 19 feet 6 inches by 31 feet 
6 inches ; (12) 19 feet 3 inches by 20 feet. 

3o2 
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cross wall to form a small chamber. The walls of the building varied in thick- 
ness from 2 feet to 2 feet 3 inches. 

Just outside the south-west angle was uncovered the fairly perfect base of a 
long flue. 

To the north of Block II. and partly overlaid by its north-west angle, were 
the foundations of an older building, lying at a somewhat lower level, as is 
commonly the case with all the earlier edifices at Galleva. This structure, 
Block III., formed a considerable angle with the street, its general direction 
being nearly north-east and south-west. It was 49 feet long by 26 feet wide, and 
consisted of four chambers (1-4), with an external corridor, about 6 feet wide, 
along the east side, which returned across the south end with an increased width 
of 9 feet. The west wall was 1 foot 9 inches thick and built of flintwork of poor 
character. The other main walls were only 12 or 15 inches in thickness, and 
were chiefly constructed of tiles. The subdivisions were also built for the most 
part of pieces of tile, and were from 9 inches to 1 foot thick. The light con- 
struction of these foundations is strongly suggestive of the building having been 
almost wholly, if not entirely, constructed of timber, with subdivisions of lath and 
plaster or stud-work. The four chambers were all connected by doorways, and 
the largest or southernmost division (1) had doorways with stone sills opening 
into the corridor on its east and south sides. A break in the east wall of 
Chamber 3 may represent a similar doorway there from the corridor, and a like 
break in the north wall of Chamber 4 probably marks the entrance to the building 
from without. The arrangement of this structure, it will be seen, is not unlike 
that of Block VI., Insula X. The whole of its floors appear to have been of 
gravel only." 

A few feet to the north of Block III. are the gravel foundations of Block IV. 
This was a nearly square building, measuring internally about 16 feet by 18^ feet, 
but its sides were all unequal, as was the thickness of its walls.** The north wall 
was prolonged eastwards in the direction of the street there for 22 feet, but 
stopped abruptly over the centre of a pit just before reaching it. Possibly 
this block and its attached wall formed part of a building of which no other 
traces are left. About 25 feet to the south were some remains of the base of a 
flue ; this had, however, been laid over an old fiUed-up rubbish pit, into which it 

* The following are tlie dimensioDS of the dirisione of this bnildinj;: (1) 11 feet 6 inches by 
15 feet 6 inches ; (2) 9 feet 8 inches hj 10 feet ; (3) 9 feet 8 inches hj i feet 10^ inches ; (4) 14 feet 
4 inches by 15 feet 8 inches. 

" Its dimensiona were : north side, 16 feet 5 inches ; east side, 18 feet H inchea ; sonth side, 
15 feet 9 inches ; west side, 19 feet. The north wall was 2 feet 3 inches thick ; the east, 1 foot 
9 inches ; the south and west, 2 feet. 
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had eventually, for the most part, subsided, and so been destroyed. The only 
other traces of structures in the insula occurred at the north-east angle, where a 
piece of tiling in place and some shattered remains near appeared to indicate the 
site of another hearth. 

From the nature of the buildings and their accessories found in Insula XV. 
there can be no doubt that it formed part of the extensive area in the western 
division of the city, which appears to have been devoted to dye-works. As in 
JnstdaB IX. X. XI. XII. and XIII. there are the remains of long flues and circular 
hearths, the same detached square constructions, and other edifices of which 
examples have been found in the insulse mentioned. A reference to the plan 
(Plate XXIII.) wiU also show that a considerable area in the northern half of the 
insula was not only free from all traces of buildings, etc. but it did not contain 
any wells or pits. It is therefore not improbable that this formed a bleaching 
ground, like the corresponding open areas in the other insulx noted. 

The number of pits found in Insula XV. was comparatively small, as was also 
the case in the other insulx devoted to dyeing. We actually met with twenty- 
five, but fully half of these were under waits or within buildings. They were for 
the most part shallow, and contained little or nothing of interest. 

On the eastern margin, not far from Block IV., were two wells. The northern- 
most was 18 feet deep, and lined with flints, which rested at the bottom upon a 
framed wooden construction, of a character similar to those found at Silchester in 
previous years. In the present example the framing was 3 feet 6 inches in depth 
and 2 feet 6 inches square internally. The strata through which the well was 
sunk were as follows : 



Vegetable mould 

Gravel 

Sand 



4 feet 
9 feet 
6 feet 



18 feet 
The bottom of the well was clay. 

The second well was 60 feet to the south of the other, and was 17 feet deep, 
with a clay bottom. It was sunk through similar strata, but with the following 
variations in thickness : 

Vegetable mould . . .5 feet 

Gravel . . . .2 feet 

Sand . . . . 10 feet 

17 feet 
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The flint liniog of thia well had also rested upon a wooden construction, but in 
this case it took the form of a tub. A similar tub, it may be remembered, was 
found in 1894 in a well in House No. 3, Insula IX.,* and two tubs, one above the 
other, in a deep well in Instila XIV. in ISQS.* We therefore decided that the 
neit example which occurred should be extracted, if possible, and preserved with 
the other Silchester relics as a Romano-British tub. The desired opportunity 
arose in the present instance, and under the superintendence of Mr. Stephenson 
and Mr. Davis tho tub, after some trouble, was successfully brought to the 
surface, and now rests before you. It was probably originally 5 feet deep, but 
through the decay of the upper ends of the staves is now reduced to 4 feet. The 
internal diameter at the base is 3 feet. The staves, which are of fir, are twenty- 
sis in number, and vary from 4 to 5 inches in breadth, but gradually diminished 
in width from the centre to the ends. They were banded outside at intervals of 
9 inches with wooden hoops about 2 inches wide, disposed in pairs, but these were 
in too decayed a state to allow of their being preserved. In several places there 
are branded on the staves the letters HERM, the meaning of which is uncertain. 
At a height of 19 inches from the lower edge four of the staves are pierced with 
a round hole f inch in diameter, disposed at equal distances apart. The object 
of these is not very obvious. The tab rested on a massive frame formed of four 
pieces of oak, which were also brought with it to the surface. 

Such tubs as these found at Silchester are clearly analogous to the " drum 
curbs " still used in this and other countries when sinking wells through loose 
strata, the object being of course to prevent danger to the well-sinker through 
the falling in of the sides. In the Isle of Wight for instance," where they are 
largely used, these "well curbs," as they are there called, are wooden cylinders with 
an inside rib round the top and bottom, and, if the curb is large, round the middle 
also. They are generally of elm, and of course vary in size with the diameter 
of the well and the nature of the soil. The well is first excavated down to the 
beginning of the loose strata, and then the curb is lowered into it. Courses of 
brickwork tightly wedged in a circle are next built round on the top rib of the 
curb, and so continued up to the top of the well. The earth is then alternately 

' Arckaealogia, liv. 447. 

^ In our accoant of the finding of theae, at p. 245 ante, the well with a tub fonnd in Insula IX.. 
ia wrongly doacribed aa being in Houbo No. 1 instead of Honee No. 3. 

" I am indebted to Mr. A. H. Estcourt, Deputy Governor of the Isle of Wight, for this informa- 
tion, and to Mr. Henry Laver, F.S.A., for a similar account of well-sinking as practised in Essex. 
I have also to thank my friend Lient.-Col. Beamish, R.E., F.S.A., for other information on the- 
sabjeot. 
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excavated within and from under the edge of the curb, which sinks down each 
time with the weight of the brickwork. This is of course constantly built up to 
the top again. The process is continued either until water is reached, or until 
the amount of friction on the brick cylinder becomes so great as to stop the 
descent of it, when the sinking of the well has to be continued on another plan. 
The brickwork of course forms the steining of the well, and the curb remains at 
the bottom when all is finished. 

In Essex, where a similar method is practised, the curb ia a stout ring of wood 
on which the brickwork is built up. To it are usually attached by iron hooks a 
number of chains, generally four, which are brought up to the top of the brick- 
work and there attached to another ring of wood and tightened by screws. The 
bricks are thus held in place as they sink down. The chains are then slackened, 
the ring removed, and the brickwork continued up to the surface. The process is 
then repeated for another section, and so on until the well is completed. 

It is possible that the tubs or curbs in the Silohester wells were sunk in some 
such manner as that just described, though the form of the tubs is against it. 
It is, moreover, not easy to see how a steining of irregularly shaped flints instead 
of symmetrically arranged bricks could be carried down by its own weight through 
such treacherous material as loose or wet gravel, nor how the cylindrical arrange- 
ment of the flints could meanwhile be maintained. The fact of two tubs having 
sometimes been used shows that difficulties existed at Calleva in sinking wells 
through the gravel. Possibly the four holes in the tub before us may have been for 
attaching chains during the construction of the well, after the plan used in Essex. 

We must now pass to the examination of Insula XVI. This was bounded by 
streets on all four sides, and measured 275 feet from west to east, and about 
260 feet from north to south. In addition to one isolated square building, it 
contained three houses, as well as traces of other constructions of an indeterminate 
character. 

A large proportion of the north-west quarter of the insula was occupied by 
House No. 1. It stood at the angle of the insula, and had a principal frontage 
along its northern margin of 132 feet. The house was of the courtyard type, 
with wings extending southwards from either end of the main structure ; the 
limits of these are however xmcertain. 

In some respects the plan differs from that of any other house yet uncovered 
at Calleva, and as the walls are thinner than usual they possibly suggest an earlier 
date for this than the dwellings already investigated. 

It will be seen from the plan (Plate XXIII.) that House No. 1, although border- 
ing upon the street, ia not parallel with its general direction, but is deflected 
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southwards so as to recede from the street towards its eastern end/ Near this 
end was the principal entrance to the mansion. As in other examples within the 
city, the doorway has on either side a foundation projecting into the street, in 
this case as much as 5 feet. These are 11^ feet apart, and no doubt supported a 
shallow porch. The doorway gave access to a lobby (1), which opened into the 
western end of a large hall (2), 28^ feet long and 17 feet wide. The entrance 
from the lobby was 9 feet 6 inches wide, and had opposite to it a like opening 
of almost equal width which communicated with the interior of the mansion. 
Against the south wall of the hall, near its eastern end, were found the remains of 
a tile construction. On the eastern side of the hall was an external appendage 
f3), about 9 feet in width, which returned northward as far as the entrance lobby, 
and for 19 feet southwards to a corresponding cross-wall there. This somewhat 
unusual arrangement suggests the pillared atrium of the ordinary classical house ; 
and the inner walla were perhaps merely dwarf walls supporting wooden or stone 
columns. The tile construction mentioned may in that case indicate the position 
of a lararium. 

The southern doorway of the hall opened into a corridor or gallery (4) 8 feet 
9 inches wide, and about 98 feet long, on the north side of which were the 
principal rooms of the mansion. These formed a range extending westwards 
from the hall, with which they corresponded in width. The first chamber (5) 
possibly had a wide opening toward the hall (2) on the east side, and formed 
the tai>linum of the house. Adjoining it was another good room (6), and next to 
that a third (7). Then came a passage (8) through the range, and beyond that 
two other chambers (9 and 10). In the northern end of the last chamber (lOj 
was uncovered the wreck of a circular furnace, near which was a patch of rough 
tiling. By the side of the furnace, set in the floor, was part of a large earthen 
vessel which, from its burnt and whitened appearance, had evidently been a 
receptacle for hot ashes. It is not improbable that this apartment was the 
kitchen of the establishment. Its position at the end of the range was a con- 
venient one for bringing in stores from the street, which it adjoined. The 
passage (8) from the corridor (4) led northwards through the range to another 
corridor, which lined the street as far as the entrance lobby. It was about 8 feet 
wide, but had been converted, by the insertion of cross walls, into a series of 
three long and narrow apartments (11, 12, 13). In the middle one of these (12) 
were traces of a floor of opus signinum. 

• In this respect it resembles the original plan of House No. 1, Intula I. with which, indeed, it 
may bo cuntemporu'y. 
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At the eastern end of the main corridor (4), and opposite the doorway from 
the hall, was the entrance to the corridor of the eastern wing of the house. This 
corridor (14) was 8 feet 2 inches wide, and extended southwards for at least 
45 feet, but beyond that point it could not be traced. The rooms to which it 
gave access were certainly two in number (15 and 16), and there was evidently a 
cross passage, or a return of the corridor beyond, but the indications of this were 
uncertain. There were no traces of any corridor or other appendage on the east 
side of this wing. 

The western wing, at the opposite end of the mansion, was arranged in a 
somewhat unusual manner. It is flanked on each side by a return southward 
(17 and 18) from the main corridor, which widened out here to nearly 11 feet, and 
consists of an isolated block, about 34 feet long and 20 feet wide, divided into two 
chambers (19 and 20) of equal size. The corridors probably united in a cross 
corridor outside the southern end, but of this there were no indications except the 
continuation of the corridors for some little way beyond the end of the block.' 

Close to the south-west corner of the block, and within the corridor, we 
found a well 16 feet deep, with a timber framing 3 feet 4 inches high and about 
3 feet square within resting on the clay bottom. The shaft originally had a 
circular lining of flints. The only objects of interest found in the well were the 
fragments of a wooden bucket with iron hoops and handle, and some portions of 
leather shoes. 

As will be seen from the plan (Plato XXIII.), a number of pits were met with 
immediately to the south of the house, but they yielded nothing of importance. 
On the southern edge of the courtyard, besides two pits, another well was dis- 
covered. This was 20 feet deep, and had at the bottom a timber framing 3 feet 
6 inches deep and 3 feet square within to carry the flint steining. 

Before leaving House No. 1, mention must be made of an interesting discovery 
in the main corridor (4). About the middle of its length, and below what must 
have been the level of its pavement, were uncovered the tolerably perfect remains 
of a hearth or furnace of a type different from any yet found at Silchester. It 

" The areas of the different parts of the house were as follows : (1) 7 feet 6 inches by 11 feet 
5 inches ; (2) 17 feet 1 inch by 28 feet 8 inches ; (5 — 10) a nnifonn width of 16 feet 8 inches from 
north to aonth, and a width east and west, of (5) li feet 8 inches, (6) 16 feet, (7) 13 feet 4 inches, 
(8) 6 feet 6 inches, (9) 14 feet 8 inches, ( 10) 14 feet 1 inch ; (11—13) were 8 feet 3 inches wide and 
38 feet 7 inches, 24 feet 9 inches, and 19 feet 8 inches long, respectively ; (15) 13 feet 4 inches by 
16 feet 4 inches; (16) 22 feet 6 inches by 16 feet 9 inches; (19) 14 feet 2 inches by 17 feet 
« oC--] 2 inches; (20) 13 feet 8 inches by 17 feet 4 inches. The corridors (17) and (18) were 7 feet 

S inches and 9 feet 4 inches wide, respectively. 
VOL. LV. 3 P 
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estendod obliquely across the corridor towards the wall dividing chambers 6 
and 7, but was clearly of earlier date, for its southern end had been cut across 
and destroyed during the building of the house. It had apparently been sunk into 
the ground, and consisted of an outer and an inner division. The latter was 5 feet 
3 inches long by 2 feet 8 inches wide, and had an end and side walls built of un- 
usually thick pieces of tile, averaging 2^ inches in thickness. Against the end 
wall, which was still standing to a height of 18 inches, was a shelf or ledge, 
11 inches wide and 7^ inches thick, built up of three layers of tiles, the front 
edges of which were burnt to whiteness by long-continued heat. The tile floor 
seems to have been subsequently raised 5 inches, and the ledge raised to correspond 
or to an even higher level. The outer walls of the structure, into which the tile- 
work was bonded, were of flint. They were continued southward to form the 
outer division of the furnace, which was 4^ feet wide and at least 4 feet long, but 
it once extended further. There was nothing to show for what purpose or how 
the furnace had been used. It had, however, clearly not been used for any 
metallurgic process. 

The south-west quarter of Insula XVI. was almost destitute alike of pits or 
traces of buildings. The few pits revealed by our trenches contained nothinjr 
beyond some fragments of pottery. The traces of buildings, if indeed they be- 
longed to such, were of a very indefinite character. About the middle of the 
quarter was an irregular oval-shaped layer of hard gravel, which had every 
appearance of having once formed a floor, but nothing could be satisfactorily 
made out as to its limits or extent. It of course may have belonged to a wooden 
structure of some kind. Another deposit of the same character was met with 
some little distance towards the south-east. This was of more decided form, 
being roughly a parallelogram 11 feet long and 5 feet wide. Any structure that 
covered it must have been of wood, or some such light material. 

Occupying almost the centre of the insula, and close to a pit which yielded 
some good pieces of pottery, was a third well. It was 23 feet deep, and had at 
the bottom the decayed remains of a wooden tub. In emptying out this well was 
found a fairly perfect bronze jug, lOJ inches high, with a single handle termi- 
nating in a comic mask. 

The north-east quarter of the insula contained two buildings. The smaller of 
these, Block I., stood near the angle of the insula and was almost square in plan, 
measuring 18 feet by 19 feet internally, with walls 2 feet thick. There was 
nothing to indicate its purpose or how it had been paved. Similar isolated build- 
ings have been found in other insulm within the city. 

The larger building we have called House No, 2. It stood about midway 
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between House No. 1 and the eastern side of the insula, and a few feet back from 
the street on the north, with which its axis formed an angle of 70 degrees. 

This building was originally a house of the corridor type, having a range of 
chambers 88 feet long and 21 feet broad, with a corridor about 6 feet wide on the 
eastern side ; but its northern end was first altered and then irregularly enlarged. 
A chamber was also apparently added at the southern extremity, thereby increas- 
ing the length to 102 feet. This southernmost chamber (1), as will be seen from 
the plan, is not overlapped by the corridor (9), and its north and south walls are 
not parallel. It had a pavement of coarse red tesserse. The next chamber north- 
wards (2) was floored in the same way ; it was 21 feet long and 17 feet wide, and 
not improbably formed the triclinium. Next to it were two small apartments 
(3 and 4), the easternmost of which had a pavement of red tesserm. Beyond them 
was another room (5) with a red mosaic pavement; it perhaps served as the 
tahlinum. To the north of this chamber were two long and narrow apartments, 
side by side. The western one (6) had a floor of drab stone mosaic with occa- 
sional red tesserx, as well as a patch of red mosaic against its outer wall. This 
may indicate the place of a doorway. The eastern apartment (7) was also paved 
with drab stone tesseras, but underlying this were found the remains of a mosaic 
pavement of finer character, composed of a fretwork pattern of red tesserm on a 
drab ground, with a narrow border of the same material and an exterior wider 
border of coarse red tesserse. This apartment probably formed a passage from 
the tablinatn (5) to the room on the north (8), as well as a vestibule to the 
latter from the corridor (9). The room at the north end (8) measured 18 feet by 
16 feet, and was clearly the winter room of the house. Its pavement had been 
entirely destroyed to facilitate the removal of the large tiles and other useful 
building material from the hypocaust that lay beneath it. 

This hypocaust was of the usual composite character, having a small central 
chamber with brick pilrn, from which the heat was conducted by passages through 
solid blocks of masonry to the flues in the walls. The pilm were arranged in 
four rows of six each. Three of the rows were built up of square tiles, but in 
the fourth row all the tiles except the lowest one in each pila were circular. 
These are the first examples of circular pilie that we have met with at 
Silchester. 

The stokehole of the hypocaust was originally near the middle of the east 
wall, but it was afterwards built up, a new one made further north, and the 
blocks of masonry on that side rearranged. 

The hypocaust had unfortunately been entirely destroyed in the south-east 
3 p2 
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corner, and so we were unable to leam from the position of the flues Trhat door- 
ways there were in this part of the room. 

The corridor of the house was paved throughout with ordinary red tesserx, 
and its width, as already stated, was about 6 feet. How far it extended north- 
wards is uncertain, owing to the alterations that have been made in that direction. 
These alterations appear to have consisted, first, in a small increase in the width 
of the corridor, as well as its extension northwards, to allow of the formation of 
a new furnace-chamber (10) in front of the new stokehole of the hypocaust. 
This enlarged portion of the corridor (11) was probably shut off from it and 
served as a wood store. At a still later period, the walls of this seem to have 
been partly taken down, and there was then built out, eastwards and northwards 
of the winter room, a large enclosure (13) 28^ feet long and 24 feet wide, with an 
extension or return of the corridor (14) increased to 8 feet in width along its 
southern wall. Part of this return seems to have been afterwards cut off by a 
partition to form a separate apartment. I have called the large addition an 
enclosure, because it is difficult to see what else it could have been ; its large 
area, its comparatively thin walls, which are only 21 inches thick, and its awkward 
junction with the main building, all seem against its having been roofed over. 
Regarded merely as a yard, which it probably was, it would contain at the same 
time the stokehole of the hypocaust, the fuel to feed it, and such ashes as were 
periodically raked out of it. 

It is highly probable from the plan of this house that it had an upper story, 
but it is not certain where the staircase was. It may have been at the south end 
of the corridor, but it is also possible that it was placed at the opposite end, 
perhaps on the south side of the added yard, where there are traces of walls not 
easily accounted for. 

It is of course impossible for us now to say why the additions to the north 
end of the house were placed so eccentrically. 

To the east of House No. 2, and close to the street there bounding the insula, 
was found another well. This was 3 feet in diameter, and neatly steined through- 
out with flints, but we were unable to reach its bottom owing to the constant 
inflow of water. Nothing was found in it but some very rotten bones. 

The ten or twelve pits met with in this part of the insula yielded a number of 
minor antiquities and pieces of pottery. 

Not far from the south-east comer of House No. 2, and about midway between 
it anl House No. 3, was uncovered an irregular patch of gravel flooring, roughly 
oblong, about 11 feet long and half as wide. After this had been washed by the rain 
there appeared across its surface, lengthwise, a series of dark parallel, or nearly 
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parallel, bands, 6 inches wide and about 18 inches apart. Examination showed that 
these were acfcually square-cut trenches, which, though now blocked tip with 
earth, were such as might have been formed by filling with gravel the interspaces 
of a series of floor-joists that had afterwards decayed. Such a method of 
bedding the joists before laying the boards is an unusual one of making a wooden 
floor, but it is difficult to see in what other way the parallel trenches are to be 
accounted for. Nothing was found to indicate the precise extent or the use of 
the building that covered the floor. 

House No. 3 resembles, in its general disposition of plan, that of House No. 2 
in Insula XV., but it was on a somewhat smaller scale, and its remains were 
unfortunately too imperfect to enable its arrangement to be more than approxi- 
mately measured. 

The house stood nearly north and south, with its south end abutting on the 
street there bounding the insula, with which it formed a slight angle. It was 
about 88 feet distant from the street on the east side of the insula. 

As the plan of its gravel foundations shows (Plate XXIII.), it consisted, first, of 
a row of four or five chambers (1 — 5), extending northwards from the street. The 
second of them (2) was only 6 feet wide, and may have contained a stair to an 
upper story. On the east side of the chambers was probably originally a corridor, 
but of this nothing was found except some indefinite traces of a cement floor. 
At the upper end of the row of cbiimbers was a block at right angles to them, 
about 31 feet long and 18 feet wide, which had apparently been divided into two 
parts (6 and 7) by a wall placed somewhat obliquely, and pierced with a wide 
opening. South of this was a narrow passage (8) which communicated with a 
room (9) about 14 feet square. This had a floor of pink opus signinum, upon 
which had been laid a pavement of fine mosaic ; of this, however, only a number of 
loose tesserse were found. 

Between the south end of this pavement and the main range of the house was 
a patch of burnt tiles, which perhaps formed part of one of the long flues. The 
remains of another of these flues was found in the south-east angle of the insula. 

To the east of the transverse block of House No. 3 a large square bed of 
gravel was uncovered, which perhaps served as the floor of one of the detached 
rectangular buildings. No traces, however, of any walls were found, but the 
structure may have been of wood. 

Halfway between the ojnts signinum pavement in House No. 3 and the street 
on the east there occurred an unusually large pit (KK). It was about 12 feet 
square and 16 feet deep. From it were obtained a large number of the blade- 
bones of sheep, which had evidently formed the refuse of a worker in bone. The 
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thin and flattened surfaces are perforated with numerous holes, which have appa- 
rently been made by cutting out rings with a centre-bit or some such inetrument. 
The rings were of two sizes, -J inch and l^ inch, and were cut with two tools, one 
for the lesser rings, the other capable of cutting both sized rings simultaneously. 
In each case a central hole ^ inch in diameter was made by the cutter. In the 
thinner portions of the bone the rings were cut straight through : but in the 
thicker parts, after the ring had been partly sunk, the bone was turned over and 
a second cutting made to meet the other. The method of working is plainly 
shown by the unfinished or imperfect rings that are left in some of the specimens. 

To the south of the pit that yielded these curious relics of a Romano-British 
industry, another pit of the usual kind was met with. From it were obtained 
some small vessels of red glazed pottery, and a curious piece of wood, not unlike 
the bar of a yoke. This is of oak, and measures 5 feet in length by 2 inches in 
thickness. It is 5 inches broad in the middle, but tapers quickly to 2i inches, 
which is the breadth at the ends. It is not straight, but curves slightly from the 
centre to each end. 

In clearing out another pit hard by, a more remarkable discovery was made. 
In the opposite sides of the pit a curious cutting was disclosed filled up with 
gravel of a different texture from the natural bed of the same material through 
which the pit was sunk. This cutting was followed in a north-easterly direction 
as far as the limits of the insula, where the growing corn prevented its being 
traced further until after harvest. In the opposite direction the cutting was 
followed westwards, at first by sinking a shaft to intercept it and then tunnelling 
between, but afterwards by opening it out to its full width and depth. It then 
appeared as a trench between 6 and 7 feet deep and about 3 feet wide, gradually 
narrowing to a little over a foot at the bottom. This trench was followed through 
the southern end of House No. 3, along the south side of Insula XVI. and about 
halfway across Insula XV. Beyond this it was traced by cross sections at intervals 
until it reached the foot of the bank lining the city wall, from whence it was 
foUowed tunnel-wise under the bank and wall into the ditch. It here terminated 
at about 18 feet from the wall against a rough mass of flint masonry. 

In the portion of the cutting first excavated there were found at the bottom, 
at irregular distances of about 7 feet apart, the remains of a series of iron bands 
or collars, but no traces of them remained west of House No. 3, Insula XVI. 
These bands had an internal diameter of 4^ inches and an average width of 
1^ inch, and had clearly formed the joints of a series of wooden pipes laid in the 
trench. Of these pipes every other vestige had entirely disappeared, but the- 
evidence of them is plainly visible on most of the fragments of the iron bands. 
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The junctions were made first by driving a band into the end of one pipe, then 
placing the nezt pipe against it, and with a blow of a mallet driving this second 
pipe on to the band so that it united both pipes. The joint appears to have been 
made watertight by some kind of cement placed inside and outside the collars 
when the pipes were being laid. 

There does not seem to be any record of such a discovery as this elsewhere in 
this country, but one of precisely the same kind was made in France in 1772 
on the site of a Roman town at Chatelet, between St. Dizier and Joinville, in 
Champagne. It it thus described by M. Grignon, who carried out extensive 
excavations there by order of the king : 

Nouu avona ouvert une tranch^e de deux pieds & demi de largear, Bor 50 toieee d» 
longaeur, qui renfermoit une conduite d'eau compoBee de tuyanx en boia eutj^ment d^trnit. 
Nous ii'en avons trouv^ d'autres vestigea que dea parcelles de bois, que etoit ferrifi^ dans les liens 
de fer qui contenoient les sertissurea : cea liens se renconlroient exactement d'eap&ce i autre, de 
cinq pieds & demi environ de distance.* 

M, Grignon unfortunately gives no further particulars of his discovery. 

Owing to the rise of the ground at Silchester aa the trench approached the 
city wall, it seemed to increase in depth as it proceeded westwards, but a suc- 
cession of levels taken at intervals throughout its length showed that the bottom 
was practically horizontal. 

The ditch outside unfortunately is at present filled with bushes and under- 
growth, which we could not obtain leave to remove ; we have not therefore yet 
been able to ascertain to what the masonry there found belonged, or in what way 
it was connected with the pipe. These points must accordingly wait solution 
until the periodical cutting of the undergrowth now cumbering the ditch. 

After harvest we were able to trace the course of the pipe eastwards. It 
passed under the street and into Insula III. in an east-north-easterly direction, 
and then gradually trended eastwards from the street for 62 feet, where it 
apparently ended. The last collar which was found here was 48 feet distant from 
the southern limit of the insula and about 45 feet from House No. 1, Insula IIL 
It was also nearer the surface than the others, being only 3 feet 6 inches from 
the present level, while the next collar, which was 6 feet 3 inches distant, was 
5 feet under ground, or 18 inches lower. Another collar 49 feet further west was 
7 feet deep, while two collars found where the pipe traversed the south end of 
House No. 3, Insula XVI., were only 5 feet from the surface. There does not 

• Grignou, BuHin des fouilles faites par i/rdre du Soi, d'utit Ville Romaine, mr la petite inonfagne 
du Chatelet, entre St. Dizier et Joinville, en Champagne, decourerte en IJTS (Bar-le-Duc, 1774), ix. 
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seem therefore to have been much care taken to lay the pipe level. 

Efforts made to trace the pipe beyond the point already noted in Insula III. 
led to the unexpected discovery of an important building with which it was 
apparently in connection. This building lies at a much lower level than any 
other in this part of the city, and it had been entirely overlooted when we 
excavated Insula III. in 1891. This is to be accounted for by the fact that 
besides its greater depth it is overlaid by a hard layer of gravel which has 
been intentionally deposited above it, and further, because it partly underlies 
House No. 1. So far as the building could be traced it appears to contain 
at least two well-made drains built of tiles, as well as one or more hypo- 
causts, and a chamber with a tile floor. Unfortunately the difficulty in clearing 
this deeply buried building was so enhanced by the unusually bad weather which 
set in early in September that it was deemed unadvisable to proceed further 
with it, and it was accordingly covered up. That our pipe was laid to conduct 
water to it from the city ditch there can be little doubt, but we have still 
to find out by what means the water was made to run through the pipe by 
gravitation, and with sufficient pressure to overcome the rise at its eastern end. 
The building was clearly one in which much water was used, but whether it 
contained baths or not has yet to be ascertained. It may, however, be pointed 
out that the house which overlies it was connected with a building at the south- 
east corner of the insula, which seems, from its arrangements, to have formed a 
private bathing establishment." 

It may of course be suggested that the pipe served to convey waste water into 
the ditch rather than to bring a supply into the city But in that case we should 
certainly have expected it to take a different direction, for had it run southwards 
instead of westwards it would have gone downhill the whole way, instead of 
traversing ground which was for the most part level. Moreover, the last two 
collars found were so much higher than the drains that it seems difficult to 
imagine the pipe as laid for any other purpose than a water supply. 

During the following up of the course of the water-pipe the question was 
raised as to its probable place of exit beneath or through the city wall, and as its 
line then seemed to be pointing for an apparent break in the wall where the 
mound was also lower than usual, an excavation was there made. This resulted 
in the totally unexpected discovery of a hitherto unknown gate in the city wall, 
and one moreover presenting several features of interest. It originally consisted 
of an archway 11 feet 7f inches wide and 3 feet 3 inches deep set in the outer 

• Arcliaeoloyia, liii. 281-283. 
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face of the wall, which was here 9 feet 7J inches thick, with an inner arch 6 feet 
10| inches deep and 11 feet lOJ inches wide towards the city. (Plate XXIV.) 
The outer arch had unfortunately been destroyed, with the exception of the 
chamfered plinth of its north side. (Plate XXV.) This projected 4 J inches 
beyond the plinth of the wall, which here luckily remained,' and of which it 
formed a continuation, and upon it there apparently stood a pilaster, 2 feet 
6 inches broad, flanking the arch. The north-west comer of the plinth was 
apparently worn down by continual contact with the wheels of vehicles . that 
passed through the gate. 

The jambs of the inner arch were standing to a height of over 6 feet on each 
side. Like the wall they had a chamfered stone plinth, and were built of layers 
of flint with occasional lacing courses of stone, with stone quoins on the city side. 
The construction had originally been concealed, as usual, beneath a coat of plaster. 

The removal of the earth within the wall on either side of the gate showed 
clearly in the section thus made that the mound lining the wall had been cut 
down so as to slope gently towards the street that led to the gate. 

At some late period in the history of the city extensive alterations were made 
to this gate. In the first place, the roadway inside it was raised between 4 and 
5 feet, with a corresponding ascent to it from within the city. Upon this had 
been built, against the north jamb only, a mass of masonry 4 feet 11 inches broad, 
of somewhat poor construction, which extended through the wall and reduced 
the gateway on the inside to 7 feet in width. (See Plates XXIV. and XXV.) 

How the original archway was treated is a matter of conjecture, since nothing 
remained to show, but probably the lesser arch of the gateway as altered was 
built within it and accommodated to the old impost and jamb on the south side, 
which again did duty in the new gateway. 

Several interesting objects were discovered in and about the gate. Foremost 
among these are a number of fragments of worked stone. They include pieces of 
seven different imposts of varying design and section. The largest, which was 
8^ inches deep, may possibly have formed part of the impost of the original gate, 
but it is doubtful if the others were in any way connected with it. It will be 
remembered that various architectural remains that did not belong to them were 
found when the north, south, and west gates were excavated, and in hke manner 
these fragments may have been used as building material when the gate in 
question was altered. This seems probable because another fragment found 

• The outer facing of the wall is perfect for some little way beyond the gate northwards to a 
height of 2 feet 3 inches above the plinth. It was formed of flints regularly laid, with lacing 
courses of sandstone at intervals. 
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among the rubbish waa evidently part of an enriched cornice from some building 
in the city. 

Besides the architectural fragments, two other interesting relics were turned 
up in the gate. 

One was a cylinder of iron, 4 inches in diameter and the same in depth, with 
a slightly convex plate at the bottom, which had become detached. Inside the 
ring are traces of wood, and it is evident that we have here the iron shoe of one 
of the pivots on which the doors of the gate turned. Part of a similar shoe was 
found during our excavation of the west gate in 1890.' 

The second relic also belonged to one of the doors, and is a massive strap of 
iron, 2^ inches deep, bent round so as to embrace both sides of the gate, to which 
it was fastened by stout nails. The distance between the two limbs shows that 
the woodwork of the gate was 4J inches thick where the strap was fixed. One 
limb is still 14 inches long, but was once longer ; the other is bent and twisted as 
if the ironwork had been violently torn off the gate. Part of a strap, 1-J inch 
deep, for a door 4 inches thick, was also found at the west gate.' 

Although we were unable to get leave to follow up in the ditch the termi- 
nation of the trench for the pipe, we were allowed to sacrifice one or two bushes in 
a thinly-planted portion nearly in front of the gate, in order to cut a narrow 
section right across the ditch. We were the more desirous to do this because 
there were not any signs of a causeway to the gate from without, and it was 
therefore a matter of interest to learn how it had been approached. This section 
was made at 14^ feet south of the south jamb of the gate, and was 3 feet in 
width, and at right angles to the city wall. There was no difficulty in recovering 
the original contour, the ditch itself being cut in the hard gravel which underlies 
the city and much of the land to the west and north of it, while the filling up 
that obscured the old line was vegetable mould mixed with flints from the wall. 
The thickness of this deposit was about 5 feet, but near the wall it increased to 
8 or 9 feet. 

The section (see fig. 1) differed considerably from what we expected to find. 
To begin with there was no berm, but the scarp descended somewhat abniptiy 
from the plinth of the wall to a depth of 7 feet from the old roadway in the gate, 
which represents the original level. From this point, which was 6^ feet from the 
face of the wall, the ditch gradually shelved downwards for 60 feet, where its 
lowest depth was 12 feet. It then commenced to rise somewhat quickly, so that at 
73 feet from the wall the depth was only 6 feet, but the rest of the counter-scarp 

' Arcka^oloyia, lii. 756, and plate ixxiii. 
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was under a field beyond our limits and could not be followed up. The total 
width of the ditch was about 80 feet. At a distance of 22 feet from the wall we 
came upon the slope of a gravel bank, which further excaration showed to be 



Fi({. 1. Section of the citf ditch by the Ic 



2 feet 6 inches high and 19 feet wide in all, with a flat top 9-J feet wide, parallel 
with the slope of the ditch. This bank was found to pass across the front of the 
gate, but we were not able owing to the undergrowth to find either end of 
it. Having regard to the absence of a causeway and the lack of any flanking 



Fig 2. Set-taoD of the Roman city ditch near Alden^te, London. 

defences to the gate, it is clear that the approach was by a wooden bridge that 
could easily be destroyed in time of peril. It seems to have been in two sections: 
a long one spanning the deepest part of the ditch, and a short one, perhaps a 
drawbridge, immediately before the gate. The trestles that supported the 
junction no doubt stood upon the gravel bank. 

An account of the discovery of a similar bank in an identical position with 
regard to the Roman gate at Aldersgate, in the City of London, was laid before 
the Society in 1889 by our Fellow Mr. George B. Fox.' As the accompanying 
section (fig. 2) shows, the bank was 11 feet 10 inches wide at the bottom and 
7 feet 2 inches across the top, and 2 feet 9 inches high. The ditch was there 
74 feet 6 inches wide and 14 feet deep. 

• See Arckaeologia, Hi. 609-616. 
3(i2 
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The gate leading to the amphitheatre at Silchester which was uncovered by 
Mr. Joyce in 1865,' and again examined by us in 1893," was of similar character 
to and of about the same dimensions as that recently found. It, too, had a 
wooden bridge across the ditch instead of a causeway. 

Too much stress must not be laid upon the particular section laid open last 
year, for it is obvious on examination that the ditch differed widely at various 
points round the city, and many more sections must be cut before any definite 
theory can be laid down about it. One question that will have to be faced is the 
actual date of wall, ditch, and mound. The ditch and mound have hitherto been 
looked upon as Celtic, but the mound is of earth and not of gravel, as it should 
have been had it been formed of the material excavated from the ditch, while the 
unexpected discovery of a rubbish-pit of the usual character in the ditch itself 
close to the wall, which yielded "Samian" and other undoubted Roman pottery 
as well as the coarse native ware, raises a strong doubt as to the pre-Eomau 
date of ditch and mound. It is, in fact, quite possible that the outer earthwork, 
which has hitherto been regarded as a second line of defence, may prove to be the 
actual boundary of the Celtic opjndum, and that the Roman settlement was at first 
conterminous with it, and afterwards reduced in size and enclosed by a wall and 
ditch. 

On all these points, however, additional light can be thrown only by further 
excavations, and it is much too soon for more than mere suggestions. 

In addition to the other operations after harvest a small area was trenched on 
the south side of the parish churchyard, which is within the wall near the east 
gate, in view of its immediate enclosure as an additional burying ground. This 
area adjoins that containing the two square temples uncovered by us in 1891. 

The comparatively small size of the ground to be enclosed and its proximity 
to the city w^l did not promise any great results, but the trenches fortunately 
disclosed about the centre of it a small house of the corridor type. It stood north 
and south, and probably abutted upon the street that formed the southern limit of 
the temple enclosure, but operations here were impossible owing to the north end 
of the house being under the churchyard. Its probable length was about 77 feet. 

As will be seen from the plan (fig. 3) the house contained a series of at least 
four chambers, averaging 20 feet in width, with a corridor on the west side, 
8 feet 4 inches wide, terminating at a small square room which was placed across 
its southern end. The walls were built chiefly of flint with a large admixture of 
soft green sandstone. No traces of pavements were found, but in the corridor 

• Archaeohgia, xl. 416. " ATckaeologia, liv, 237, 
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were some remains of a white plaster floor. In the room at the end of the 
corridor, against its northern wall, is a patch of tiling about 2 feet 6 inches square, 
which appears to have formed part of a fireplace, like that found in House No. 2, 
Insula XIV. 

The only object of any importance found in or about this house was a small 
piece of worked porphyry, which probably came from one of the adjacent 
temples. 

The usual collection of minor antiquities was made during our excavations. 




Fig. 9. PlaD of the fonDdntioDS of a hoiue ancover«d to tbe Bonth of Silchwter pM-ish chnrch 



Of architectural remains, only one small capital of a column, closely resembling 
that found in 1895,' was met with. 

Among the bronze objects may be noticed the remains of a delicately made 
strainer with the perforations disposed in a fret pattern, two bells, a flattened 
boss inlaid with niello, part of the bronze plating of an ornamental casket, a ring 
with what may be a Chi-Rho on the bezel, a charm against the evil eye in form of 
a bull's head with a phallic emblem in tbe mouth, and four oval brooches once 



• See ante, 238, fig. 3. 
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gilt, of wWch fcwo retain tHeir imitation glass gems. Another imitation gem of 
green glass, but square in form, was also found. There is also the usual series of 
brooches, pins, spoons, tweezers, keys, spatulse, etc. 

The lead tripod foot of a candlestick may also be mentioned. 

Of iron objects there are several of interest, including a pair of compasses, the 
end of a cart pole (?), two lamps of different shapes, a candlestick, and a number 
of knives, styli, keys of various patterns, etc. 

Very little glass was found in 1896, but we were fortunate enough to light 
upon another large fragment of the rare variegated glass in the form of a handle 
of a vessel of a well-known bronze form, but rare in glass or pottery. We also 
found, besides a few beads, a small square panel of very rare mosaic glass of a 
deep blue with pink flowers and yellow leaves. 

A remarkable object from the top of a pit in Insula XV. is part of a stool leg 
turned out of some hard wood. Pieces or even fragments of Eomano-British 
furniture are of such rarity that this discovery deserves more than a passing 
notice. 

The accompanying block-plan (fig. 4) shows the progress made up to the 
present in the excavation of the city. 



Fig. 4. Block-plan of Silchester, abowing portioiu exciTated 

down to the end of 1896. 
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XIX. — Notes on the Church now called the Mosque of the Kalenders at 
Constantinople. By Edwin Frbshheid, Esq., LL.D., F.8.A. 



Bead April 7, 1881. 



This paper was read before the Society in 1881, but owing to the difficulty of 
getting the photographs necessary to illustrate it properly it has not been ready 
for publication" until within the last two years. 

In the year 1877 my late friend Dr. Paspati, then resident at Constantinople, 
published a list and a description of some then unidentified Byzantine churches in 
Constantinople, the majority of them being used as Mohammedan mosques. In 
the year 1880 I visited all of them, and among the number a building which 
Dr. Paspati describes as the Kalender Khane Djami, or the Mosque of the 
Kalenders. "We know this word from the story of the Three Kalenders among 
the Arabian Nights tales. The Kalenders were a Mohammedan religious order, 
believed to have originated in Andalusia and distinguished by the strictness of 
their rule. 

This building lies out of the usual track of visitors, in the district called 
Shahzad^, from the large mosque of that name, and is close to the eastern end of 
the aqueduct of Valens, lying to the south of it, and not far from the point at 
which the aqueduct terminates in the rising ground. 

It can be found by inquiry at the mosque of the Shadzad^, and since I have 
taught the various Constantinople guides, the way to it is pretty well known. 

I remember describing to the Society the difficulty I had in finding it and 
afterwards obtaining access to the interior of the Djami, but that is all now 
ancient history. At all events, when I saw Dr. Paspati a year or two afterwards 
he told me that he had never succeeded in getting inside the building, and, as far 
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as he knew, except it might be a Christian mason or carpenter, no Chriatian had 
ever found his way into the building until I did. 

What I saw I am going to describe, and to make what I say intelligible I 
have illustrated the paper pretty plentifully with pictures. 

The first of these is a view of the outside taken from the north-west side of 
the building, which shows the general appearance of the building. {Plate XXVI.) 

From the accompanying ground plan and sections (figs. 1-4), which I have 
caused to be made, it will be seen that the building is oblong in plan, and 
consists of a double narthex, the outer of which probably communicated with a 




Fig. 1. Plan of the Moaqne of the Kalenders at Coiutauciiiople. 

forecourt now destroyed, and the inner opens into the body of the church, with 
the women's gallery over it. The body of the church is nearly square and has 
the interior so arranged that, according to the usual Byzantine plan, it forms a 
cross inscribed in a square. The centre of the church is roofed by a dome 
standing upon a low drum. 

The eastern end of the building is square, in this respect differing from every 
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Byzantine church I had ever seen, and about which something will presently have 
to be said. 

The outer or exo-narthex is approached by one door only. The ground has 
risen so much at the west end of the building, probably by the ruins of buildings 
at this part, that the present door cannot have been the original one, and is, I 
think, more likely to have been a window. The floor of the outer narthes is 
reached by a steep flight of steps. The outer narthex opens directly into the 
inner narthex. 

The body of the building is reached by a round-headed arch, supported on 
either side by pillars with a quasi Corinthian capital, but of different dates. The 
northern capital (Plate XXYII.) is apparently taken from an older building, the 
southern one (Plate XXVIII.) is of the date of the building. 

On entering the church it is seen that it retains, in a measure, its original 
marble decoration. Deficiencies have been occasionally supplied by Turkish stucco 
and paint, but the building retains a large part at all events of its decoration, and 
in that view is very interesting. 

There is no trace of the original decoration of the dome, which was, no doubt, 
covered with mosaic. 

The roof of the so to speak nave and chancel or ieron of the building is 
cylindrical, and the dome is supported upon the usual Byzantine pendentives. 

The ieron is large, and at either side of it are the well-known arrange- 
ments for the prothesis on the north and the diaconicon on the south. 

And here there is a very interesting feature in the walls which divide the 
ieron from the two side-openings. These walls are entirely covered with marble ; 
the remains of the ikonostasis or picture-screen are still in situ (Plates XXIX. and 
XXX., XXXI. and XXXII.). 

The top of the screen is formed of a broad piece of carved white marble, and 
although this has been very plentifully whitewashed, sufficient of it can be seen 
through the thick coats of the material to get a general idea of it. This will be 
seen from the plates, which show not only the general appearance but the details. 
I shall describe this screen presently. 

The openings into the prothesis and diaconicon have been partially blocked 
up, and the openings connecting the ieron with these chambers quite so, but the 
position of them can be seen, and when I first visited the church the communica- 
tion between the prothesis and the ieron was partly open. 

From Plates XXIX. and XXX. it will be seen that the east end of the building 
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at present appears square. This is an' abeoliitely unknown arrangement in a 
Byzantine church, and when I first saw it it puzxled me much. 



Fig. 2. Moaqne of the Kalenders ftt Coiutsntioople. 
Section od line A B of plan, looking wath. 



When I examined this end attentively, the first thing that struck me was that 
there was no marble at this part of the church. The whole seemed to be stucco 
and paint. On the other hand, inasmuch as the church did not point to Mecca, 
the Turks had built up a wall against the square east end, in which a mihrab 
pointing to Mecca had been made, which mihtated against the end being Turkish. 

At this time there were wooden buildings all round the east end, and I was 
unable to find anything out. But the fact remained, that the square east end had 
been altered by the Turks. So I was left in doubt. Fortunately, a few years 
after, a fire happened which destroyed all the buildings at the east end of the 
church, and this enabled me to get a clear view of it from the outside; this 
afforded at once an answer to the riddle. The semicircular apse had been pulled 
down by the Turks, and a square wall built up by them, as was apparent from the 
masonry, which was not Byzantine. I immediately had a photograph taken to 
preserve a record of this fact, and the broken ends of the w^, which show the 
commencement of the curve of the central apse, may be seen in it. (Plate 
XXXIII.) . 

I cannot account for the second wall built inaide the Turkish wall. It may be 
that the kalenders were content with the orientation of the square end, and that 
when they left the building the inner wall was built by the zeal of an imaum, 
when the building became a district mosque. 
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There are galleries over the prothesis and diacoDicon on either side, aud 
provisional arrangementa for getting up to them. I do not see how they could 
ever have been reached from the women's gallery at the west end of the church. 
There have obviously been Byzantine buildings at either side of the east end of 
the church, probably connected with the church itself, and access may have been 
had from these. 

At the side of the Bouth transept there are pillars with capitals in the same 
style as those at the west entrance. 

I must now say a few words about the two portions of the ikonostasis or screen, 
which still remain in the position I have indicated. These portions of the screen 
are divided into three parts, consisting of a Lower division, a middle division, and 
a cornice. The lower division, which is only a few feet high, consists of a slab 
of marble flanked by two small marble pilasters, with a sort of cushion capital 
supporting a narrow cornice of marble carved with a usual Byzantine ornament. 
The capitals are ornamented with clinging acanthus leaves. The middle division 
consists of two large slabs of marble, each flanked by two thin pilasters of verde 



Pig, S. Mosque of the Kalenden at Coiu4uitiiu>pI«. 
Section on line C D of plan. 



antique, with very elegantly carved capitals with falling foliage. The cornice is 
of white marble, delicately carved with falling acanthus leaves ; and, as I have 
said before, plentifully covered with plaster and whitewash. There seem to have 
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been figures in low relief, after the Byzantine faahion, at the ends, and at the 
middle of each division of the cornices, which figures have been defaced by the 
Turks, and a sort of rough imitation of foliage made in plaster to take their 
place (Plates XXXI. and XXXII.). 

There is no doubt that the cornice was carried across the three openings. 
Indeed, I think I could see where the cornice had been cut off. I think the 
screen would probably be in arrangement like the two side pieces. 

The lower part would correspond to the lower part of them. 

In the middle division, in the place of the slabs of marble, would be placed 
large pictures, covered, except as to the faces and hands, with silver, and between 
the top of the pictures and the cornice there would be an open space. 

The cornice would probably be supported by pilasters similar to th^e jjifr' the 
two sides, or perhaps pillars, and in the space between the north and'^Bj^ft walls 
of the ieron would be divided into three or five divisions. *" 

There would be a door or opening into the ieron, in the middle of the screen, 
and there would probably be a similar arrangement in front of the two side 
openings. 

There is an original ikonostasis or picture-screen in existence in the church 
of St. Luke at Stiri, in northern Greece. This screen is later in date than 
the present one, but probably all these screens were arranged upon a general 
principle, so that we shall not be wrong in saying the screen in our church 
would be made upon the same general idea as the screen in St. Luke's (PUite 
XXXIV.). 

This particular feature is very interesting, because in no building in Constan- 
tinople is there anything exactly like it. In one church, that of the Hone tes 
Choras, there is a small portion of the screen existing against the south eastern 
wall, just before the springing of the apse, which it may be useful to compare 
with this as to the detail. But the church of the Mone tes Choras is of the date 
of the Emperor Justinian, and therefore has only one apse. The screen is later 
than that now in consideration (Plate XXXV.). 

There is, as I have said, very little ornamentation in the church ; it depended 
for ornament upon the marble and probably upon its internal fittings, which have 
disappeared, but there are two rery curious marble slabs built into the west wall 
(Plates XXXVI. and XXXVIL). 

These two are of slightly different designs, and their object is not at first 
sight apparent. I think they are of later date than the church, and I do not 
think that the two are of precisely the same date. It will be observed that they 
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are made to imitate closed doors, and I think they probably represent and are the 
entrances to two places of interment. That it was the practice to bury in the 
floor of the gallery in the thickness of the vaulting between the floor of the 




Fig. 4. Hoaqne of the Ealendcn itt ConstantiDople. 
SecCinn on line B P nf plan. 



gallery and the ceiling of the church below is well known, as there are existing 
examples of this. The best known one is the tomb of the Doge Dandolo, who 
was buried in the south gallery of St. Sofia. There is a somewhat similar slab of 
marble exactly in the same situation in the church of St. Demetrius at Salonica, 
which I think was put there for a similar reason. 

It will be seen that the interest of this paper depends upon the illustrations. 
The paper itself is slight enough, but I must, I think, before concluding it say a 
few words as to the age of the church and what it was. 

Dr. Paspati, who has identified most of the buildings that he in fact redis- 
covered in Constantinople, has failed in identifying this church. He suggests 
that it may have been the church of the monastery of Yalens. From the ruins 
and from the extent to which the land has risen in front of the church, I think it 
quite clew that this was the church of a monastery, and it is quite likely that, if 
it was possible to excavate in front and at the rear of the church, we should find 
some traces which might enable us to identify the name of the church. From its 
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proximity to the aquedact of Yalens, there is no impropriety in calling it by that 
name; bat as to certainty at present it must remain an unnamed church. 

The date is more easy to fix. It is, I believe, not earlier than the eighth and 
not later than the tenth century. This may be gathered from the form of the 
church and the character of the dome. Had it been later it would have been 
more like the churches built by Byzantine architects in Buesia, who certainly 
built in the style which was prevalent in Constantinople. It is built in the usual 
method of Byzantine construction, of stone, with layers of brick. 

I grieve to say that since thi^ paper was first written the building has under- 
gone a process of restoration. We all know what an English restoration is, and 
we have used hard words about" church restorers at this Society, but you should 
see what a Turkish restoration isjlike. j 
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XX. — The Dolmens and Burial Mounds in Ja^an. By "Wiliiam Gowland, 
F.8.A., Assoc. R.8.M., late of the Imperial Japanese Mint, 



Read 29th April and 6th May. 1897. 



Part I. — Thbie Steuctueb and DisTBiBimoN. 

The Papers which I have the honour of laying before the Society contain a summary 
of my explorations and investigations of the dolmens of Japan during a long 
residence in that country. 

We have but little exact knowledge of the mode in which the Japanese 
disposed of the bodies of their famous dead in the very earliest times. The some- 
what vag^e statements of their ancient traditional records would seem to point 
to burial or mere deposition on the summits of natural hills as their earliest 
practice, but the most ancient remains yet discovered have not been found in such 
localities, but on the lower gronnds bordering the plains, and on the plains them- 
selves. These remains, which consist of bronze swords and arrowheads, personal 
ornaments of steatite, jasper, rock crystal, and other stones, and along with 
which no objects of iron occur, are generally found at but slight depths below the 
surface of the ground. It is impossible to say with absolute certainty whether 
they had or had not been originally covered with mounds of earth. If they 
had been so covered and the mounds were only of small dimensions, the action of 
long weathering or the agricultural operations of bygone ages would have amply 
sufficed to level and destroy them. The mass of evidence is in favour of the 
belief that low mounds had been erected over them and that the Japanese were 
a race of mound builders in very early times indeed. 

YOU LV. 3 T 
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In China, mound-burial waa practised at a very remote period, and although 
implicit credence cannot be altogether given to the specific statements of the early 
writers relating to this matter, yet broadly considered their testimony doubtless 
contains some elements of truth. The first burial-mound of which they give a 
record is the tomb of Hia How Kao,' the date assigned to it being 1848 b.c. 
Several others, which I need not specify, of later centuries B.C. are also mentioned ; 
but, apart from these records, we have very weighty evidence in favour of the 
extreme antiquity of mound-burial in that country in the use of the ideograph 
B8 ling, Jap. reading ri/o, from very remote times to denote a burial mound, 
its original proper meaning being a high mount or peak. As the civilization 
of China, even during these times, was probably not without influence on the 
tribes beyond its frontiers, it is not impossible that the Japanese may have been 
raound builders before they migrated from their old home on the mainland. 
Whether this supposition be correct or not, it is certain that the race practised 
mound-burial, especially in the western parts of the islands they now occupy, 
several centuries before our era. 

That the simple mounds preceded those that contain a rude stone chamber, 
which we call a dolmen, is also not open to doubt, for associated with them we find 
the rudest hand-made pottery, and neither this pottery nor the swords of bronze 
previously mentioned have ever been discovered in dolmens. Stone beads and 
ornaments, and sometimes bronze arrow-heads are, however, found in dolmens, 
but then they occur along with weapons and objects of iron and beads of glass. 
The period of the dolmens is thus a continuation of that of the simple mounds. 
During the dolmen period, and certainly after it, the building of simple mounds 
still survived, but sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta, of which there are no 
traces in those of the earliest date, were then used. 

As the entire subject of the various modes of mound-burial practised by the 
Japanese from prehistoric to early historic times covers such a wide field that it 
could not be satisfactorily treated within the limits of these papers, I propose to 
confine my remarks to the dolmens only. 

It will, however, be necessary for me to mention incidentally a few non- 
dolmen mounds, and to compare them with the dolmens, more particularly some 
of the former, which are contemporaneous with them and contain similar remains. 

In addition to burial in mounds and dolmens, sepulture in chambers hewn in 

■Mayers, "On the Stone Fignres at Chinese Tomba," a paper read before the North China 
Branch of the Asiatic Society, 12th March, 1878. 
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the rock in situ was also largely practised by the early Japanese. I first dis- 
covered two important groups of these rock-tombs on the western frontiers of 
Kawachi about fourteen years ago, but subsequently met with them in other 
provinces in localities where the rocks were easily cut, such as tuffs and decom- 
posed granites. Some, as for example those in Eyuga, may perhaps be of similar 
age to the early mounds, but those I examined were in all cases completely empty, 
and the remains found in others in other districts were not of earlier date than 
the dolmen period, so that it is difficult to speak with certainty on this point. 

Standing stones, either single as "menhirs" or in "avenues" or "circles," 
which are not unfrequent in Europe, Africa, and the mainland of Asia, do not 
appear to have been ever set up by the early Japanese, as none have been found 
anywhere in the country. The nearest approach to stone circles is seen on a 
circular terraced burjal-mouud near Kyoto, attributed to the Emperor Tenchi 
(died 670 a.d.), where each terrace is encircled by a low pile of small round 
stones ; also on a njound of earlier date covering a dolmen, near Ashikaga (prov. 
Shimotsuke), explored by Professor Tsuboi, of the Imperiiil University Tokyo, 
where two belts of large pebbles are similarly placed. 

More remote analogues of stone circles, although probably intimately con- 
nected with them in symbolical meaning, are the circles of terra-cotta figures 
which were set up around the summits of the burial-mounds of important chiefs 
as substitutes for their retainers and wives, who in earlier times were interred 
alive in the same position; also the rows of large terra-cotta tubes (fig. 11), to be 
described later, which fringe the peaks, terraces, and moats of many of the larger 
mounds. These tubes were, however, generally almost completely buried in the 
ground, although sometimes, and then they were of a different shape, they 
enclosed as a fence the immediate precincts of the tomb, in the same position as 
the terra-cotta figures. 

Of the simple burial-mounds of earth of the earliest period we know but little, 
as all have been more or less completely destroyed by the hand of time or in re- 
claiming land for agriculture. They cannot, however, have been of very large 
dimensions, as all the remains representing that time have been found, as I have 
already stated, but shallowly buried in ground either level or only slightly elevated 
above the surrounding surface. In Yamato these remains consist generally of 
stone beads and ornaments of various kinds, associated with arrowheads and other 
articles of bronze. Further westward, in Aki, northern Shikoku, and especially in 
Kyushu, bronze swords also have been unearthed. No stone weapons or imple- 
ments have ever been found, to my knowledge, in any of these ancient burial 
3t2 
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mouBds in any part of Japan. In fact, all the evidence afforded bj the remains 
tends to show that the Japanese had passed out of their Stone Age before they 
migrated from the mainland ; and the discoveries of the bronze swords and the 
moulds for easting them, which will be described later, only in the western parts 
of the country, would seem to support the view that they were then in the last 
stages of their Bronze Age. 

Excepting these earliest mounds all others enclose either dolmens or sarco- 
phagi. Those containing dolmens are generally older than those containing 
sarcophagi ; there are, however, several examples in which both classes are 
undoubtedly contemporaneous. 

Dolmens. 

The term "dolmen'-* is used in these papers in its broad or generic sense, 
and signifies a stone burial-chamber, generally of rude megalithic structure, larger 
than a cist, and whether covered by a mound or not. Dolmens are very numerous 
in Japan, and many hundreds are known to me. Of these I have carefully 
examined 406, and made drawings of or measured 140. It would hardly be 
profitable were I to attempt to describe or even enumerate all these, I hence 
propose to notice only the chief types of the principal groups, to point out their 
most important features, and to refer to Table I. for the details of these and 
others, which can be studied at leisure by any who may wish to pursue the subject 
further. 

Distrihution. 

Their distribution in the country is shown in the sketch map (Plate XL.). From 
this it will be seen that they occur in more or less scattered districts, chiefly in 
the basins of the greater rivers, on the margins of the more important plains, and 

' I follow the practice ot most coutineiitftl autbors in this nse of the word " dolmen." The 
following writings of some diBtingaished archaeologists, in which the word is need in the above 
sense, may be cited : 

Q. de Uortillet, Materiavx ;pav,r Vhietoire primitive et nalurelle d I'komme, ziii. 412 et seq. 

J. de Morgan, Mittian Sdentijiqae en Perte, 1896, p. 56 et seq. 

Prof. N. Joly, Man before MetaU, 1883, p. 147. 

Prof, K. 8. Morse, "Dolmens in Japan," commnnicated to the Boston Society of Natttral 

History, 1879. 
And HeiT Donita, Verhandlungen der Berliner Anthropnlngischen QeselUchaff, 1887, p. 114 et aeq. 
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near the coasts of the Inland and Japan seas. To a lesser extent they are found 
far inland, as in the provinces of Omi, Mino, and Shinano. 

Their eastern limit is practically the north-eastern frontier of Musashi and the 
east of Shimotsuke, but a small group is found a little further east in Iwaki 
just beyond the border of the latter province. Beyond this they have not yet 
been discovered. Westwards they extend to the shores of the straits which 
separate Korea from Japan. From this distribution we may infer that during 
the period of dolmen-building the occupation of the country by the Japanese was 
mainly confined to these districts, and that the extreme north-east and parts 
of the wild forests and mountain tracts of the interior were still held by the 
aborigines ; and this is confirmed by the occurrence of the aboriginal stone 
weapons beyond the dolmen groups in Mino and Shinano, and other provinces, 
and in largely increasing quantities as we proceed to the northern extremity of 
the island. 

The districts in which the dolmens are most numerous are a tract around the 
junction of the provinces of Kotsuke, Shimotsuke, and Musashi; in Kawachi and 
Yamato ; and in the northern parts of the island of Kyushu. 

The provinces of Settsu, Bizen, and Tosa are also notable for their abundance, 
whilst Izumo, Hoki, Tamba, and Higo are famous besides for examples specially 
remarkable for their structure or for the extensive remains which some have 
contained. 

The dolmens usually occur in groups of from twenty to eighty or more. Single 
dolmens are rare, and where found are invariably the survivors of a group the 
other members of which have been destroyed. 

The situations in which they are generally found are the lower flanks of a 
mountain range, and the crests and slopes of the lower hills and upland tracts 
which bound the plains. Sites commanding distant and extensive views seem to 
have been preferred. In many groups they are placed so closely together that 
their mounds touch one another or even coalesce, bub more often they are 
scattered over the hill sides and their summits at distances of ten, fifty, or even 
more yards apart. 

Forms of Japanese Dolmens. 

Japanese dolmens may be arranged in four great typical classes according to 
the general form or plan of their interiors, beginning with the most simple and 
ending with the most highly differentiated structures. 
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It must, however, be borne in mind that Buch an arrangement does not 
necessarily represent the relative age of each class, as although doubtless the 
complex forms were evolved from the simple forms of an earlier age, yet some of 
the latter, even of the rudest structure, range through almost the whole dolmen 
period. 

In figs. 1 — 4 are represented in outline diagramatically a ground plan and 
longitudinal vertical section of the interior of each of these four typical classes. 



■yTJ 



Class I. The allee couverte types of dolmens, which consist of long galleries 
with more or less pM-allel walls and do not possess a separate chamber. 



^^j^2jm.ja^ 



1 



ss II. Dolmens which have a distinct chamber and gallery, in which 
one wall of the gallery is in a line with one wall of the chamber. 
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Class III. Dolmens having a more complete chamber than the last, with 
the gallery entering the chamber on the median line. The sectional 
elevation of these dolmens is the same as that of Glass II. (fig. 2). 




Class lY. Dolmens containing two clearly defined chunbers. 

In addition to the above types there are also a few exceptional forms. 

There are no so-called " free standing " dolmens in Japan, i.e. no dolmen 
which originally was not covered with a mound, or which was not intended to be 
so covered. It is true, however, that many at the present time are partially or 
almost completely exposed, but in all these cases, even in the few in which but 
traces of the old mound remains, it can be shown incontestably that they had once 
been covered by one. 

The " cromlech," i.e. a huge flattish stone resting on three stones set upright, 
of which we have so many examples in Great Britain, is not represented in Japan 
excepting where a group of dolmens has been long used as a quarry for building 
stones. 
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The Structure of Dolmens. 

All the dolmens of Classes I. and II., and generally those of the others, are 
constructed of rude unhewn blocks, often weathered boulders just as taken from 
the mountain sides ; but in some localities, where, there is an outcrop of suitable 
rock, some or all of the stones seem to have been roughly quarried, their natural 
shapes due to geological jointing and bedding being preserved. In other cases 
they appear to have been broken, although in only three instances have I found 
the marks of the wedges used in splitting them. Frequently when one of their 
surfaces is flat they are placed with that side inwards. The stones are laid in 
the walls very rudely, according to their shapes, the large interstices between 
them being filled with others of smaller size. Traces of a clay filling are some- 
times found in the narrower joints, but no mortar or calcareous cement was ever 
used. 

In many dolmens the sides are built roughly parallel, but sometimes gradually 
widen out about the middle of their length, and generally converge towards the 
mouth. They are always inclined inwards towards the roof, so that this is usually 
from one to four feet narrower than the floor. The roof has often a more or less 
downward slope towards the entrance. 

The walls are very often, yet not always, megalithic, but whatever their 
structure may be the roof stones are always huge and ponderous. The capstone 
over the entrance to the chamber, and one or more stones in the back wall, are 
also often of very large dimensions. The walls even of those of comparatively 
late date, are never plastered or coloured, but the surfaces of the stones are left 
entirely bare. No stones bearing inscriptions, ornamental designs, or " cup- 
marks " have ever been found in any dolmen. 

Besides these rude stone structures, dolmens carefully built of hewn blocks 
also occur; they are, however, not common, are usually of Class III., and will be 
described with the examples of that type. 

The structure of the great majority of dolmens is well illustrated in Plates 
XXXVIII. and XXXIX., and figs. 5, 6, and 8. 

Fig. 6 represents the interior of a dolmen at Tsukahara (Settsu) {Table I. 
No. 98). The chamber measures 14 feet 8 inches long, 5 feet wide, and 7 feet 
high, and is entered through a gallery 11 feet long. It is built entirely of more 
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or less weathered boulders, and, although of Class II., represents accurately 
the structure of the rude forms of Class I. The convergence of the walls 



Fig. 5. Interior of Dolmen at Tinltahara (Betisu). 

towards the roof is well seen in this example. It is covertd by a simple conical 
mound. 

VOL. Lv. 3 n 
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Fig. 8. A tlolmen at Abe-raura (Yamato) (No. 129 in Table I.) of still larger 
stones than the preceding. 

Plate XXXVIII. fig. 1. The interior of a dolmen at Hattorigawa (Kawachi), 
This photograph was taken from the interior looking outwards, to illustrate the 
massive lintel stone and the large block forming the right boundary of the 
chamber. 

Plate XXXVIII. fig. 2. A dolmen in the same group as the last, showing its 
entrance, the mound by which it is covered, and the roof of its chamber cropping 



Fig. <). InlErior of UolmeD at KoBhi (YamKlo). (Soe fig. 13.) 

out from the summit of the mound. Most dolmens in conical mounds closely 
resemble this in external appearance. 

Fig. 6. The interior of a hewn-stone dolmen at the village of Koahi (Yamato). 

Plate XXXIX. fig. 1. An external view of a dolmen at Myohoji (Kawachi). 
The inner surface of the stones of this dolmen are all carefully dressed, the 
outer being left in their natural state. 
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FIG, 2, KXTKRNAL VIEW OF DOLMKS AT HATTORIGAWA (KAWACIIl), JAPAl 



INTERIOR OK DOLMEN AT HATTORIGAWA (kAWACHi), JAPAN 
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Plate XXXIX. fig. 2. The exterior of a dolmen at Domyoji-yama (Kawachi), 
from which the greater part of its mound has disappeared. The capstone of the 
chamber measures 10 feet in length, 8 feet 6 inches in breadth, and 6 feet in 
thickness. 

Here I should like to say, by way of caution, that the rudeness of structure 
seen in certain groups of dolmens in Japan does not necessarily indicate extreme 
antiquity, as it is so largely 
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This form of dolmen I have also met with in the provinces of Mino, Kawachi, 
and Bizen, and one was reported to me in Toza. {See Table I.) 



Classes II. and III. 

The dolmens of these classes may be conveniently studied together as they are 
found intermingled in nearly every important group. In all we have a more or 
less well-defined approximately rectangular chamber, longer than broad, entered 
through a gallery of varying length. In Class II. either the east or the west wall 
of the chamber is in a continuous line with one wall of the gallery, the division 
between chamber and gallery being only marked on one side. In Class III. there 
is a perfectly distinct chamber, the gallery entering it on the median line. 

This division between chamber and gallery is formed not only by stones 
projecting from one or both walls, but also by one of the roof stones, generally of 
a very massive character, being placed at a lower height than the otherB, and bo 
forming a rude lintel over the entrance to the chamber (figs. 9 and 14 and Plate 
XXXVIII. fig. 1). The height and breadth of the entrance so formed is in most 
cases not much less than those of the gallery. Dolmens with a gallery continuous 
with their west side are seldom seen, whilst the opposite form is common. 

Those with a perfect chamber (Class III.) are by far the most numerous of all 
in every province of Japan excepting Kawachi, where there seems to have been a 
preference for the one-sided form, not however to the complete exclusion of the 
other. 

All the dolmens of Class II. which I have explored are, with one exception in 
Izumo, of the same rude structure that I have already described ; but those of 
Class III., whilst being also generally rude, are Bometimes built of well-hewn 
blocks. In the capacity of their chambers neither class differs mach from the 
other, although the largest I have found is one of Class III. 

The orientation of Japanese dolmens generally may be conveniently described 
here, as it is well illustrated in these two classes. In common with the rude 
stone monuments of other races, they are built as a rule in a definite direction, 
and, whether they occur singly or in groups, have almost always an approximately 
southern aspect. (See Table I.) 

In most provinces, especially Kawachi, Yamato, Tamba, and Bizen, great 
importance appears to have been attached to this aspect, as I have observed there 
so many examples in which, in order to obtain it on the slopes of some of the 
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FIG, I. FRONT VIEW OF DOLMEN AT MlYOHOJl (YAMATO), JAPAN 



FIG. 2. DOLMEN AT DOMYOJI-YAMA (kAWACHI), JAPAN 
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hills, the difficulties of construction must have been enormous, whilst with another 
bearing there would have been none. But even in these provinces there are one 
or two dolmens in some groups in which there is a departure from the general 
rule, the reasons for which are not evident. On reference to Table I. it will be 
seen that seven in all are noted,' six of which have approximately western aspects, 
and one bears N.N.B. In Hoki and Izmuo three are directed towards W.S.W. 

The province of lyo is exceptional ; there there is no uniformity, and they 
face almost every point of the compass. {Table I. Nos. 28 to 35.) 

The reasons which have been advanced for the southern aspect of tombs are 
well known to archaeologists, and need not be adduced here. I may, however, 
say briefly that in Japan its origin has probably some basis on the ancient sun- 
worship, of which there are many survivals in the country. The influence of the 
suD was believed to be beneficent to the spirits, hence these chambers of the dead 
were directed towards its meridional position. 

The dolmens of Class II. are covered by mounds which are generally of simple 
form. Those of Class III. are foimd in mounds of every kind. 

The mound which is of most frequent occurrence is of a simple conical shape, 
rising from a circular or oval base, sometimes with a flat top, and often so much 
weathered that it barely covers the dolmen, the capstone of the gallery mouth, 
and part or even the whole of the roof, and occasionally the walls, of the chamber 
being exposed. These mounds vary in diameter from about 15 feet in some of 
the diminutive dolmens of Mino to about 90 or 100 feet in those of larger size in 
Kawachi and elsewhere. All I have examined are composed of the earth of the 
locality excepting at Matsushiro (Shinano), where there is a large cairn (height 
23 feet, diameter 105 feet) of angular stones, without earth, which is said to 
contain a dolmen. 

In these simple mounds, and in these only, except in a few rare cases, the 
floor of the dolmen is on the same level as the natural surface of the ground in 
front of it. In all others it is raised to a greater or less height above it. 

In fig. 7, is given a sectional elevation and a plan of a dolmen of Class III. 
covered by one of these conical mounds. This dolmen is situated on the lower 
slope of the range of bills near Shiba (Kawachi), a little to the north of the chief 
dolmen groups of the province. It is of considerable interest, as I obtained from 
its chamber an important collection of metallic and other objects, which are now 
in the British Museum and will be described subsequently. 

The long diameter cff the mound measures 94 feet. Its top rises about 5 feet 
• Table I. Nob. 5, 50, 51, 79, 107, 111, and 120. 
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above the inside of the chamber roof. The chamber is somewhat irregular in 
plan, exhibiting a departure from the normal approximately rectangular form, 
one side being 13 feet 8 inches long, and the opposite only 11 feet 8 inches, and 
the back 10 feet 5 inches wide, whilst the front is only 7 feet 11 inches. Its 
height is 10 feet 3 inches. 

The walls are built of rough stones from the hill side of varying sizes and 
shapes very rudely fitted together, leaving large gaps between them which are 
filled with smaller stones. They converge more than is usual towards the roof, 
hence three stones of only moderately large size suffice to cover it. 

A pavement of flat irregularly broken natural slabs forms the floor of the 
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I'ig. 7. Dulmen at the Tillage of Shiba (Karachi). 

chamber, a feature of uncommon occurrence. Generally the floor of a dolmen 
consists simply of the ground on which it is built, or of one or more layers, 
several inches in thickness, of waterwom stones or pebbles spread over the entire 
bottom of the chamber. In a few I have found remains of a bed of beaten clay of 
such hardness that it seemed to be a kind of cement, but on analysis it yielded no 
lime. 

The gallery, which is about 24 feet long, 5 feet high, and 3 feet wide, enters the 
chamber at the middle of the south end. It is closed here by a wall of stones, not less 
than 5 feet in thickness, built across it. I may say here that I obtained access to 
the interior of this dolmen through a gap below one of the roof-stones, and after 
completing my exploration of the chamber I attempted to explore the gallery, but 
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on removing about 4 feet of the stone wall the end of the chamber began to 
collapse and operations had to be suddenly suspended. In other dolmens I have 
found a similar wall built across the gallery to prevent access to the chamber. 

In a large dolmen at Enya near Imaichi (Izumo) this wall is constructed of hewn 
blocks laid between the portal stones at the junction of the chamber and gallery ; 
whilst at another, also in Izumo, it is built of round stones 8 or 9 feet distant 
from the same point. In rare cases the mouth of the gallery was closed by a 
single large stone. At the present time moat are open or full of earth only.' 

Whether a dolmen was allowed to stand partially open or not for some time 
after the body had been placed in it cannot be determined with absolute certainty, 
but the position of the above wall, as well as the well-defined step in the roof of 
the gallery of some, would seem to mark oS part of the gallery for a special 
purpose. 

The occurrence too in this part of ceremonial vessels in many dolmens, and of 
a second chamber in others, tend to support the view that partial access was 
possible for the presentation of offerings and libations to the manes of the dead 
subsequent to the performance of the funeral rites. Similar offerings seem to 
have been made still later outside the mound, as fragments of the same pottery 
are not unfrequent there. At the present day these ceremonial rites in honour of 
the dead still survive in the prayers and sacred dances accompanied by offerings 
of the products of the mountain, river, and sea which are held periodically in 
front of some of the imperial burial-mounds. 

Another example of Class III. is a megalithic dolmen, containing a stone 
sarcophagus, near the temple Monju-in at Abe-mura (Yamato) (Table I. No. 129). 
In the grounds of the same temple are two others, one of which is built of hewn 
masonry. 

This dolmen (fig. 8) is a fine specimen of megalithic structure, and is one of 
the few remaining in this province which still contain a hewn stone sarcophagus. 
Several of the stones both of its walls and roof are of a very large size ; the 
hmder roofstone being about 10 feet long by 1 1 feet broad, and one or two others 
are of similar dimensions. The total length of the dolmen from its entrance to 
the back wall of the chamber is 38| feet ; the chamber being 14 feet 8 inches 
long, 8 feet 3 inches broad, and 6 feet 11 inches high; and the gallery 23 feet 
9 inches long, 6 feet 5 inches broad, and 5 feet 3 inches high. 

» In a dolmen at Ashikaga (Sliimotsnke) opened by Prof. THuboi, access to the cbambei- had 
been effectually prevented by filling it np to the roof with small roand stones. 
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In the middle of the chamber, placed longitudinally, is a sarcophagus of care- 
fully hewn stone (Table II. No. 26), the coffer and the cover being each cut out 
of a single block. The former, measured externally, is 7 feet 10 inches long, 
4 feet 9 inches broad, and 3 feet 1 inch deep. I was not allowed to remove 
the cover, so that its internal capacity is doubtful, but if we compare it with others 
I have measured (Table II.), the cavity for receiving the body would be approxi- 
mately 6 feet 2 inches long, 3 feet 1 inch broad, and 2 feet 1 inch deep. Both 
coffer and cover are of a very ponderous character. The cover alone, which 
overlaps the coffer about 1^ or 2 inches, and is 2 feet 1 inch in thickness, is not 
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Fig. 8. Dolmen containing a hewn-stone SarcophagnB at Abe-ranra (Tamato). 

less than 4 tons in weight. The projecting lugs seen on its sides and ends are 
intended for the attachment of ropes for lowering it into position. 

Burial in stone sarcophagi placed in the chamber of a dolmen seems to have 
been not infrequent, and although I have only found twenty-four (Tables I. 
and II.) in all the dolmens I have explored, yet doubtless many, especially those 
of less massive character, have been removed by the farmers and broken up for 
building stones. In two places, in fact, I have found their covers used as bridges, 
but no trace of their coffers. 

This sarcophagus is a typical specimen of the Japanese stone sarcophagi 
which are hewn out of solid blocks, although in dimensions and a few details of 
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construction we find considerable variations. Other stone sarcophagi constructed 
of hewn slabs are also found in dolmens, but they are of less frequent occurrence 
than the preceding. Besides these others of wood and terra-cotta were also in use. 

In a rude megalithic dolmeu at Mi-no-hara (Settsu) I found two sarcophagi 
(Table II. Nos. 21 and 22) in its chamber, one being of hewn blocks and the 
coffer of the other of hewn slabs, so that both forms were contemporaneous. In 
the chambers of the dolmen at Imaichi (fig. 14) there is also one of each type. 

Particulars of these sarcophagi and of others I have found are contained in 
Table 11. 

All the dolmens I have thus far described are contained in conical mounds 




Fig. 9. Dolmeo at Andojahashi (YamitBbiio). 

with straight sloping sides, but this simple form of mound is sometimes departed 
from probably on account of the rank of the person buried in the dolmen chamber. 
In these cases, whilst the general conical form is preserved, the sides are not 
straight, but are formed of one or more well-defined terraces. These mounds are 
usually of large size varying from about 80 to 200 feet in diameter, and from 20 
to 25 feet in height. They are frequently surrounded by a moat, and sometimes 
have a rectangular base. A typical specimen with two terraces, with the dolmen 
contained in it, is represented in fig. 9. It is situated at Andogahashi ( Yamashiro), 

VOL. LV. 3 X 
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forming one of a group of about sixteen dolmens whicli are scattered around the 
village. The long diameter of the mound is 132 feet, its short diameter 124 feet, 
its height 25 feet, and it is surrounded by a moat 28 feet wide. 




The dolmen (Table I. No. 115) is of Class III., rudely built of irregular 
unhewn blocks of a hard palaeozoic clay slate. In its walls and roof there are 
several megalithic boulders ; one of which is the lintel stone. The total length of 
the dolmen from its entrance to its back wall is 44 feet, its chamber being 18 feet 
long, 8 feet 5 inches broad, and 11 feet 4 inches high, and its gallery 26 feet 
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2 inches long, 5 feet 2 inclieB broad, and 5 feet 8 inches high. Its floor is on the 
same level as the top of the first terrace. No traditions are attached to it, 
although it is the most important dolmen in the province, and according to the 
villagers it has always been open and nothing has ever been found in it.* 

Another class of moonds, generally knonm as " imperial burial-mounds," and 
sometimes containing dolmens, is of more than usual interest, as, so far as my 
knowledge goes, no mounds even remotely resembling them occur in any country 
except Japan. From their form they may be not inaccurately termed " double " 
mounds, although they never contain more than one dolmen Unlike those we 
have already considered, they are almost always situated on the plains, a few only 
being found on the level parts of upland plateaus. Fig. 10, which is drawn 
from my surveys, represents a typical one in the neighbourhood of Nara (Tamato). 
Although it is of considerable size it is not one of the largest, yet I have selected 
it foi- description, as it is in a better state of preservation than any others I have 
seen. I was also able to go upon it and make careful measurements, as it had 
not, until I called attention to it, received official recognition as an imperial 
tomb ; whereas in other cases this was prohibited, and I bad then to make 
my observations from outside the moats. 

As seen in plan it appears to consist of a circular mound combined with 
another intermediate in form between a triangle and a square. But as there are 
no triangular mounds in Japan, and no symbolic use of the triangle until com- 
paratively late times, I think, the form may be regarded ad a combination of a 
circular with a square mound. This curious shape is doubtless not without 
symbolic meaning, yet Japanese archasologists have not been able to give any 
satisfactory interpretation of it. The circular end rises in the form of a truncated 
cone forming a flat peak 113 feet in diameter at its summit, and this is always 
the highest part of these mounds. The square end, on the other hand, has no 
distinct peak, its summit being an inclined plane also flat, about 215 feet long, 
rising at a gentle angle from the inner slope of the conical peak and terminating 

* The other typical ezainpleB of dolmens with terraced monnda which I have examined are the 
following, all with only one terrace ; 

At Okamedani (Yamashiro) (Table I. No. 116), moond 71 feet long diameter, 20 feet high. 

No moat. 
At Tanma-machi (Hyuga) (Table I. No. 18), moand 126 feet long diameter, 20 feet high. 

Moat 35 feet broad. 
At Habikiyama (Kawachi), monud 210 feet long diameter, 196 feet short diameter, 25 feet 

high. Moat 43 feet broad. 

3x2 
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in a long straight edge, 90 feet long, at right angles to the middle line of the 
mound. 

Some of these mounds, especially when seen from a distance, appear to have 
two peaks, and from this feature the name " futa-go.yama " or twin hills' has 
been applied to them, but on examining them closely I have always found that 
there was only one original peak, and that the other had been formed by the 
excessive weathering of the narrower part of the square end. 

The word # Misasagi (or Teiryo Ch.), is often applied to them as a specific 
name, but this is not strictly correct, as its meaning is merely " imperial 
mausoleum," and in that sense is used for all imperial tombs of whatever fonn, 
whether they are mounds or not. 

The burial, whether in a dolmen or sarcophagus, invariably took place in the 
round part of the mound. In the square part no remains of any interment have 
ever been found, but on its surface, fragments of ceremonial vessels sometimes 
occur, indicating that some of the funeral or subsequent rites were celebrated 
there. The chief dimensions of this mound are as follows ; — 

Total length of base . . . .674 feet 

Extreme breadth of square end . . . 425 „ 

Diameter of round end .... 420 „ 
Height of conical peak . . . . 65 „ 

Height of terminal edge of square end . . 52^ „ 

The relative proportions which these measurements bear to one another differ 
in nearly every one of these double mounds, so that, although they are all of the 
same fundamental type, yet in exact outline and plan they present considerable 
variations. 

They have usually terraced sides. In the example shown in the diagram 
there are two well-formed terraces completely encircling it. In some smaller 
mounds there is only one terrace or none, but in those of the largest size there 
are often three, sometimes four. 

• Other names by which they are popularly known are r 

Hyotan-yama^ Hill resembling a bottle gonrd. 
SamiKen-dzaka=Mound of the shape of a Japanese Inte. 
Cha-uBu-yama = Hill of the shape of a mill for grinding tea. 
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At the re-entering angle on each side, a projection, about 56 feet broad, now 
generally of irregular form, but probably originally semicircular, extends from 
the lowest terrace into the moat, and upon this there is generally a low circular 
mound. 

The moat has an average breadth of 100 feet, and completely BuiTOunds the 
mound. Nearly all these double mounds possess a wide moat, although some 
from their position on sloping ground are not surrounded by one. Others, as the 
huge mound of the Emperor Nintoku (Izumi), and another also of vast size, near 
Fujiidera (Kawachi), had two moats encircling them. Around the outer embank- 
ment of the moat of several of the larger mounds small conical mounds are ranged 
at varying distances apart. ^ _ ^ , 

A curious feature which they all possess is the 
rows of terra-cotta tubes, termed hanma, with which 
the borders of their summits, terraces, and moats are 
fringed. One of these tubes is represented in fig. 11. 
It is 1 foot 1 inch to 1 foot 3 inches in diameter, 
1 foot 5 inches long, and about J to ^ inch thick, 
and is strengthened by three horizontal ridges en- 
circling it. Two holes, 2 inches in diameter, are 
pierced in it opposite each other near its middle. 

In each row these tubes are set upright, from 3 to 
6 inches apart, with the holes at right angles to the 
mound, and are almost completely buried in the earth, 
about an inch or so only being exposed. On this 
mound the row which encircles the entire summit is 
8 feet, that on the upper terrace only 4 feet from 
the edge. On the lower terrace the tubes are ex- 
posed, and are being washed away by the water of 
the moat. The total length of the rows, if placed in a 
straight line, would exceed I J mile, whilst the number 
of tubes, at the lowest possible computation, is not 
less than 4740, exclusive of those on the outer em- 
bankment of the moat. 

It is difficult to determine, with absolute certainty, the exact intention of the 
early Japanese in using these rows of terra-cotta tubes. It may be that they were 
placed in the positions we have seen, for structural reasons, to aid in preserving the 
form of the summit and terraces of the mound and the embankment of the moat 
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from being destroyed by weathering, but, if so, it is not obvious why they were 
ever buried as far as 8 feet from the edge they were intended to protect. 

On the other hand, as I have already advanced, they may have been intended 
to represent the retainers who in earlier times were immolated on the mound, but 
to this it may be objected, that they would then have borne at least some rough 
resemblance to the human form, or some indications that they represented it. 
They occur, too, on mounds upon which rude terra-cotta human figures (figs. 40, 
41) have been found along with them. Possibly there may be some truth in both 
suppositions. 

The largest double mounds are situated in the provinces of Izumi, Kawachi, 
and Yamato, but many others of smaller but still imposing size I have also found 
in the provinces of Kotsuke, Settsu, Hoki, Izumo, Yamashiro, Bizen, and Hyuga. 
They vary in dimensions from a diminutive example, Yoroidzuka, " the armour 
mound" in Hyuga, only 125 feet long and 18 feet high, to the stupendous piles 
officially recognised as the tombs of the Emperors Nintoku' and Richu' in Izumi, 
and Ojin" in Kawachi, none of which are less than 1,200 feet in length and 
60 feet in height. The first of these three is specially noteworthy for its vast 
extent, being about 90 feet high, and with its moats, covering about 80 acres of 
ground. 

The manner in which the dead were disposed in these double mounds is by no 
means uniform. The greater number do not contain a large chambered dolmen, 
but only a sarcophagus of stone or wood not very deeply buried in the round 
peak. This I have found in some cases surrounded with a low wall of stones, over 
which larger slabs were laid ; in others these walls are wanting, and huge boalders 
then seem to have been simply placed over the coffin. 

One of the largest and most noteworthy of those containing a dolmen (fig. 12) 
is situated in the village of Mise, in the most classic region of the province of 
Yamato. The vast proportions of this mound, and the magnitude of the dolmen 
within it, exemplify well the importance which the early Japanese attached to the 
sepulture of their illuatrious dead. It is much dilapidated, as, with the exception 
of the irregularly rounded mound which originally formed its eastern peak, it has 
been long under cultivation and is entirely clothed with terraced fields. Yet, on 

' The approximate dates of the deaths of these emperors, according to Japanese records, are as 
follows : 

Ojin 310 A,D. 
Nintokn 399 a.d. 
Bichu 405 a.d. 
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account of its vast bulk, agricultural operations have failed to destroy altogether 
the chief features of its original form. 

The mound, when first erected, cannot have been less than 1,000 feet long 
and 600 feet broad, although now it is slightly smaller, and the peak is 84 feet 
high. Fig. 12 represents it in longitudinal elevation, and in transverse sectional 
elevation through the dolmen, and brings very forcibly before us the comparative 
insignificance of the dolmen when contrasted with the vast dimensions of the 
mound. 

The dolmen is situated below the round peak and lies within the mound at 
right angles to its long axis, on a level with the second terrace, and 20 feet above 
the present ground line. This, with rare exceptions, is the position occupied by 



:^^ 



Fig. 12. Doable Monad at UIm (YMOftto). 
In the eleTotion tbe entmice of the dolmea is teen in the aid« of the monnd below the peak. 
The tnamxte kcIIou ihoira tbe poMtion of the dolnwii within tbe nonnd. 

dolmens in all mounds of this form. It is the largest dolmen I have found in Japan. 
The gallery is about 60 feet long, 8 to 10 feet high, and of variable breadth of 
from 4 to 8 feet. Its roof consists of six huge undressed stones, one of which 
is 16 feet long. Its walls are built of similar cyclopean blocks, all of the rudest 
irregular forms. I was, unfortunately, only able to penetrate about 40 feet into the 
gallery when the depth of water and mud which had accumulated in it became 
too great for any further advance, so that I did not reach the chamber, but, so far 
as I could see it, it seemed to be of the same structure as the gallery. There are 
two sarcophagi of hewn stones within it, one placed transversely against the back 
wall and another longitudinally near the middle ; a portion of the cover of the 
latter only was just visible above the water. The dimensions of the chamber are 
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given in the 8d SeJcM Dzu Ski ' as, length about 24 feet, breadth 18 feet. These 
measurements, however, must be received with some reserve, but the chamber is 
certainly a large one. 

For some time it seems to have been recognised as the tomb of the Emperor 
Mommu (died 686 a.d.) and the Empress Jito (died 782 A.D.), but there are no 
grounds for such attribution, and it is without doubt of a very much earlier time, 
probably not later than the beginning of our era. 

The smallest double mound which I have found containing a large chamber is 
one of a rather extensive group of dolmens with simple mounds which is scattered 
over the lower slopes of Mount Kazuraki, near the village of Teraguchi (Yamato). 
The mound is 167 feet long and 32 feet high. The dolmen (Table I., No. 123) is 
the largest in the group, and both gallery and chamber are of rude megalitbic 
structure. Its total length is 46 feet 6 inches, the dimensions of its chamber 
being: length, 20 feet 6 inches; breadth, 9 feet 10 inches; height, 11 feet 
9 inches ; and of its gallery : length, 26 feet ; breadth, 6 feet 10 inches ; height, 
6 feet 10 inches. Its position in the mound is abnormal. In common with all 
others it is situated below the round peak, but, instead of being at right angles 
to the long axis of the mound it is in a line with it. Fragments of the same 
pottery which is found in the normal forma also occur in it, so that it may be 
regarded as being contemporaneous with them.'' 

That the large double mounds are the tombs of men of the highest rank or of 
pre-eminent power is, I think, not open to doubt. None else could have been 
honoured by the erection of burial mounds of such stupendous size and extensive 
area. Their vast bulk implies the labour of many hundreds of men for a con- 
siderable time for their construcfcion, and this only a chief with supreme power 
could command. 

According to Japanese archaeologists, the earliest is the tomb of the Emperor 
Annei (e. 4th century B.C.), and the latest that of Bidatsu (died 585 a.d.). 
Whilst not accepting the strict accuracy of these dates, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that several are as early as one or two centuries before our era, 

' A Japanese treatiae on bnrial -mounds and tombs, published 1853. 

" Several examples of dolmens in large doable mounds intennediate in size between those JTiat 
described occur in other provinces ; of these the most important I have examined are the bnrial 
moand attribated to the Emperor Keitai (died 531 i.e.) at Ota (SetteuJ, one near Imaichi (Iznmo) 
which will be considered later, and another near Omnro (Koznke) (Table I. No. 81). The last had 
been previously visited hy Sir B. M. Satow, who gave an acconnt of it in the Trantadiotu of the 
Atiatic Society of Japan, viij. 313. 
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and that they continiied to be built for five or six centuries afterwards. During 
this range in time nearlj all the emperors, who are mentioned in the ancient 
books, the Kojiki and the Nihongi, and many others whose names are not 
recorded and whose existence has been forgotten, were probably buried in these 
double mounds. But, as I have already pointed out, I have also found these 
mounds of imperial form in the important dolmen districts of Iznmo, Hoki, Bizen, 
Kotsuke, and Hyuga, which are remote from the central provinces the seats of the 
recognised emperors. This would seem to indicate that these regions were once 
independent centres, or were governed by chiefs who were regarded as equals with 
the central ruling family. 

According to the statements of Japanese records, the care of the Imperial 
tombs was intrusted to special resident officers from very early times, a custom 
surviving at the present day. But the appointment of custodians was frequently 
discontinued, sometimes for a considerable time ; the mounds were then neglected, 
and their sanctity was disregarded, and it is probably owing to this that many are 
now under cultivation, and, with numerous others, are not recognised as imperial 
tombs. Yet, notwithstanding these breaks in the regular succession of custodians, 
it 
fp 
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The stones of both the walls and roof are all dressed moderately flat on their 
exposed Bnrfaoes, and the walls especially afford a good example of early squared 
Cyclopean masonry with carefully made joints and without mortar. A point 
worthy of note in its construction is the evident endeavour of the builder to 
preserve as far as possible the huge size of the two largest stones in the east 
wall, these have hence not been hewn square, but their angular portions where 
they did not meet have been cut into squared recesses into which small blocks 
were fitted. 

This dolmen is also interesting as it is one of the few which contain a cist of 
rudely-shaped slabs. The cist, too, is the largest I have found, although it is 
exceeded in size by a hewn-stone sarcophagus in a dolmen in the next province. 
Its internal dimensions are : length, 7 feet 2 inches ; breadth, 3 feet 10 inches ; 
and depth, 4 feet 4 inches. The front slab has been broken, but part of it is still 
in the chamber. 

The dolmen was evidently the tomb of a powerful chief, and a capacious cist 
was needed to contain the armour, weapons, ornaments, and other appurtenances 
of the camp and court, which were buried without stint with a warrior's remains. 

The roof of the chamber is a single stone, which cannot be less than about 
12 feet long, 13 feet broad, and 3 or 4 feet thick. 

The next dolmen {Table I. No. 119), also of primitive hewn masonry, is pro- 
bably of an earlier type than the last, and its structure recalls several examples 
of Etruscan walling. It is situated at Myohoji, in Yamato, in one of the most 
important dolmen districts of the province. 

An external view of the front of this dolmen, showing parts of the stones of 
the gallery cropping out from a much-weathered conical mound is given on Plate 
XXXIX. fig. 1. 

The total length of the dolmen from the eutrance to the back wall is 36 feet, 
and the chamber measures at the floor 16 feet 6 inches in length, 10 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, and is 9 feet in height. The walls are built in two courses of large 
blocks of homblendic granite, squared, and fitted together without mortar. Their 
surfaces are not dressed flat, but with a slight curvature, and where the comers 
of adjacent blocks have not met they have been cut away, not as in the last 
dolmen into square recesses, but obliquely, and a triangular block has been fitted 
into the gap. The sarcophagus (Table II. No. 23) had been rifled long ago, but 
on carefully clearing out the earth and stones, which almost filled it, I found a 
small quantity of vermilion in a slight depression in the bottom. I also found 
several fragments of ordinary dolmen pottery in the earth of the chamber floor. 

A remarkable feature in this dolmen is the roof stone of the chamber. This 
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is an immense block of granite carefully dressed on its under surface, but in other 
parts left in its natural state. It is the largest stone I have found in any dolmen, 
its extreme measurements being, length 20 feet, breadth 12 feet, thickness 7 feet, 
and its approximate weight 80 tons. 

As late as the seventeenth century it was held to be the tomb of the empress 



Fig. 13. Dolmen of hewn itoBcs at Eoahi (TMUBto). 



Saimei (died 671 a.d.) ; but since that time it has not been recognised aa an 
imperial tomb. 

A more magniBcent example of hewn megalithic masonry, unequalled by any 

other in Japan for its admirably dressed and perfectly fitted stones, is a dolmen 

(Table I. No. 127) at Koshi (Yamato) (figs. 13 and 6), about a mile to the 

south-east of that last described. It is contained in a conical mound with two 

3y2 
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terraces now much cut away on one Bide to accommodate some of the houses of 
the hamlet and on the other encroached on by fields. Originally the mound was 
not less than 160 feet in diameter. Its height is 36 feet. 

The dolmen is entered from the upper terrace, which is on the same level as 
its floor. Its total length internally is 44 feet, but the gallery is prolonged 
7 feet further without a roof. The chamber is 15 feet long, 8 feet 10 inches 
broad, and 8 feet 10 inches high, and the gallery 36 feet 7 inches long, 6 feet 
h inches broad, and at the entrance of the chamber 5 feet 6 inches high. At a 
distance of 17 feet 10 inches from the chamber there is a Btep of 8 inches in the 
roof of the gallery, a feature seen also in some rude stone dolmens, against 
which a barrier of some kind was fixed to prevent access to the chamber but still 
allow sufficient space in the outer part of the gallery for the performance of 
ceremonial rites. 

The structure of the interior is also illustrated in fig. 6, representing the 
gallery. 

The stones, which are granite, are very skilfully cut and dressed on the sides 
presented to the interior of the dolmen, but their backs are as usual left in the 
rough state. 

The roof of the chamber is a single huge block similarly cut, and measuring 
about 14 feet 6 inches long by 11 feet 6 inches broad. 

No local tradition or any imperial or heroic name are attached to this dolmen. 
The villagers say that it once contained a stone sarcophagus, but they had never 
heard of any pottery or other remains having been found in it. It is now used 
by a farmer as a store house, and has been swept out from time to time, benoe 
a most minute search failed to reveal anything to give a clue to its age. Its 
well-hewn masonry removes it far from the early part of the dolmen age, 
for many centuries must have been required for the evolution of such a perfect 
structure from the rudely built dolmens of that time, and would seem to place it 
not far from the close when dolmen building had reached its utmost development. 

Another dolmen (Table I. No. 128) of hewn stones, at Abe-mura (Yamato), 
probably represents the decadent period in the dolraen building age, as in the 
construction of the walls of the chamber, which are built of small squared blocks 
in regular courses, it exhibits a complete departure from the traditions of the early 
dolmen builders. In fact, the only features it possesses in common with the older 
structures are the megalithic character of its gallery, and the ponderous stone 
which forms the roof of its chamber. 

We now reach the last of the chief classes of dolmens. 
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Class IV. 

These dolmens are of a more elaborate form than those of the other classes. 
They are, however, contemporaneous with many of simpler plan and are, I believe, 
of earlier date than the hewn stone structures we have just considered. All I 
have found are, with one exception, constructed of rude undressed stones. 

In these dolmens there are two distinct chambers, one behind the other, as 
well as an entrance gallery. 

The outer chamber appears to have been generally used for the performance 
of the funeral rites, or of subsequent ceremonies in honour of the dead who were 
placed in the inner chamber, although in the example described below there is a 
sarcophagus in it also. 



Fig. 14. Ddmen contaiaiiig two Moae Sarcophagi at Imaicht (Iznino), 
With EleratioD and TraiuTerse Section of largest Sarcophagus. 

These double chambered dolmens are of rather rare occurrence, and in all the 
districts I have explored I have only found six, viz, : one in the central provinces 
at Hattorigawa (Kawachi), three near Kuroda (Buzen), and two near Imaicbi 
(Izumo). 

One (Table I., No. 36) near the Buddhist temple Dainenji in Imaichi (Izumo), is 
represented in sectional elevation and plan in fig. 14. It is contained in a large 
double moand 42 feet high, much weathered and cut away, yet traces of two 
terraces can be distinctly seen. Originally the mound must have been about 
300 feet long. 
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The dolmen lies as usual under the round peak but in an abnormal position, 
being in a line with the long axis of the mound instead of at right angles to it. 
The only other example of a dolmen lying in this direction is that at Teraguche, 
already described. It is conatracted rudely of rough unhewn stones. 

The total length is 43 feet, and it8 breadth, which is 10 feet at the inner 
extremity, diminishes to 3 feet at the entrance. The inner chamber, which is the 
most capacious, has the following dimensions : length, 19 feet ; breadth, 9 feet 
9 inches; height, 11 feet 2 inches. Placed longitudinally in it is a huge sarco- 
phagus (fig. 14), hewn out of a single block of hard volcanic tuff, measuring 
internally at the top 9 feet long by 3 feet 7^ inches broad, at the bottom 9 feet 
4 inches long, 4 feet 5 inches broad, and 3 feet 6 inches in depth. Its cover is of 
the usual roof-shaped form, with projecting lugs, and is 1 foot 11 inches thick. 

This sarcophagus is the largest I have found, and is remarkable also for the 
curious opening hewn in its front side. The opening is 4 feet 4 inches long by 
2 feet 4 inches high, and is recessed to receive a slab by which it was closed. 
Below it the bottom of the sarcophagus projects in the form of a step, upon 
which the slab rested. This peculiar feature is seen in three other sarcophagi 
(Table II. Nos. 8, 9, and 10), in dolmens not far distant, and seems to be con- 
fined to the province of Izumo, as it has not yet been found elsewhere.' As to 
the purpose it can have served I am unable to offer any explanation. It is too 
large to be intended for the introduction of offerings of food, or for the egress or 
ingress of the spirit of the dead. 

The outer chamber is much smaller than the inner, being only about 10 feet 
long, 9 feet high, and tapering in breadth from 8 feet at the inner end to 6 feet 
4 inches at the other. It also contains a sarcophagus (Table II. No. 5), but this 
is constructed of hewn slabs, and its interior only measures 6 feet 1 inch long, 
2 feet 5 inches broad, and 1 foot 10 inches deep. This dolmen was opened in 
A.D. 1825, when a large quantity of metallic remains were taken out of the large 
sarcophagus, and many vessels of pottery from both chambers. The metallic 
objects were straight iron swords, iron spear and arrow-heads, cheek pieces of 
hoi'se bits, and horse ornaments of iron plated with copper. Several of these, 
which are still kept in the temple, I examined carefully, but found nothing either 
in their shapes or ortiatnent to distinguish them from the objects found in single- 
chambered dolmens. 

Two dolmens (Table I. Nos. 13 and 14) of magnificent proportions, of the 
same type and similar structure as the last, are situated near the village of 

■ For apertores in tetra-cotta sarcophagi, see fig. 15. 
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Kuroda (Buzen). One, wLicli is slightly larger than the other, alone will be 
described. 

There is nothing special about its mound, which is a simple conical one, 
abutting against the end of a low spur. The total length of the interior of the 
dolmen is 68 feet 6 inches, and for a distance of 45 feet 6 inches from its back 
wall it is roofed with stones of large size. Rude megalithic blocks form the 
walls of the chambers, and somewhat smaller stones those of the galleryl 
The dimensions of the inner chamber are : length, 10 feet 9 inches ; breadth, 
10 feet 8 inches; and height, 12 feet. A granite sarcophagus (Table II. No. 2) 
hewn out of a single block is placed transversely near the back wall. The outer 
chamber is much smaller than the other, only measuring 7 feet 4 inches long, 
7 feet broad, and 11 feet 7 inches high. According to local tradition, it is the 
tomb of Haya-hime, a princess of the time of the Emperor Keiko (71 to 130 a.d.), 
the ruins of whose palace are said to occur on the high ground bordering the 
neighbouring valley. The valley bears the significant name Gosho-ga-tani, i.e. 
the " valley of the palace." The dolmen unfortunately afforded no evidence of its 
age, as it had been completely rifled, and nothing is known of the objects it 
contained. All I found in it was a small fragment of a sepulchral vessel of 
ordinary dolmen pottery. That the district was an important one during the 
dolmen age is attested by the numerous dolmens, more than a hundred, which 
are scattered over it. 

One of the groups contains the smallest double-chambered dolmen I have met 
with, its total length being only 16 feet. 

Besides these four great classes of dolmens there are several examples of other 
forms, but most of these may be regarded as mere modifications of them. 

A few, however, are of a special character. 

One of the most interesting, a modification of Class III., is a dolmen at 
Rokuya, near Kameyama (Tamba) (Table I. No. 105). The chief peculiarity 
in its construction is the massive rode stone shelf which projects from the back 
wall and extends across the whole breadth of the chamber. It is particularly 
characteristic of the group which occurs near this village, and is rare, although 
not altogether unknown elsewhere.' 

The shelf of this dolmen projects 5 feet 3 inches from the back of the chamber, 
is 1 foot 1 inch thick, and 2 feet 8 inches above the floor. It is built into both 

* I only know of tttree dolmens with a. similar shelf in other proTincee, viz. : 
At Tamanonchi, province of Chikn^. 
At Asada, province of Chitajifo. 
At Handa, province of Awa (Island of Shtkokn). 
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tlie sides and back walls. In a similar dolmen of this group a long narrow slab 
of rough atone about 10 inches high is set up across the floor below the edge of 
the shelf, forming a cist-like space under it. This space was covered with a layer 
of selected pebbles of black slate, which had been brought from the bed of a river 
about a mile distant. Upon this layer were lying remains of human bones, beads, 
and other personal ornaments. This rude arrangement was hence evidently 
intended to serve the purposes of a burial-cist. In point of antiquity, it might 
seem at first sight to belong to a very early time in the dolmen age, preceding 
the use of hewn stone sarcophagi, but the splendid and highly wrought metal 
objects found on the shelf and in the chamber indicate a much later period. 



Fig. 16. TcTra-cotta Siircopbagiig from a Dolmen at Snkdrilidnni (Se'tKli). 

Another is a dolmen (Table I. No. 68) of unique form which I discovered at 
Domyoji-yama (Kawachi), an external view of which is given in Plate XXXIX. 
fig. 2. The greater part of its mound has disappeared, and probably also part of 
its chamber, as the steep slope of granitic detritus on which it is situated has 
suffered much from weathering. 

It consists of a megalithic chamber about 12 feet long by 5 feet 3 inches 
broad, with a cist, extending behind its back wall, stiU nearly covered by the 
remains of the mound. This cist is built of large blocks of stone so hewn and 
fitted together that they form a long well-shaped nearly rectangular cavity. Its 
dimensions are those of an ordinary sarcophagus, viz. length 6 feet 2 inches, 
breadth 2 feet 3 inches, depth 2 feet 9 inches. It is open only at the end next 
the chamber, and here there are remains of a shallow recess into which the stone 
closing it was fitted. 

On the same hills are several cists (Table I., Nos. 66 and 67) without dolmens, 
but they are all of a common type, long, narrow chambers built of small stones, 
roofed with small rough slabs, and generally only covered with about a foot of 
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earth. They have all been plundered, and I have never found anything in them 
excepting fragments of dolmen pottery. 

Besides sarcophagi of stone, others of terra-cotta, as I have stated above, also 
occur in dolmens. 

In fig. 15 is represented one which I was fortunate in obtaining shortly after 
it had been taken out of a dolmen at Sakuraidani (Settsu) ; » it is now in the 
British Museum. It is of unusually small size, its internal measurements being : 
length 4 feet 9 inches, breadth 1 foot 4 inches, depth 7^ inches. Its sides are 
about 1 inch in thickness. It standfl on eighteen hollow cylindrical feet, and 
each of its long sides is pierced with six small holes. The cover is rudely 
roof-shaped and at each end there is a circular hole 3f inches diameter, into 
which the flat stopper shown in the figure was fixed (fig, 15). 

When this sarcophagus was opened, it is said, that it contained nothing but 
earth and there was nothing else in the dolmen, but neither it nor the chamber 
was carefully examined, as the chief object in destroying the dolmen was to 
obtain stones for the foundation of the neighbouring temple. Internally it 
bears the markings known as Chosen-guruma or " Korean wheel," which will be 
described later. 

The finest terra-cotta sarcophagus which has yet been discovered is that shown 
in figs. 16 and 17. It was found near the village of Isokami in Bizen, and is now 
in the Imperial Museum, Tokyo, and the only records there, are that it was taken 
out of a burial-mound, so that whether the mound contained a dolmen and this 
sarcophagus was in its chamber is not definitely known, but from its construction, 
having eighteen feet like that last described, it was evidently, I think, intended 
to be placed on a flat surface such as the floor of a dolmen, and not to be simply 
buried in a mound of earth. It is constructed in two pieces and measures inter- 
nally: length 6 feet 1-^ inch, breadth 1 foot 7 inches to 1 foot 9^ inches, depth 
1 foot 2 inches ; its sides being 1^ to 2 inches thick. The two medallions on one 
end of the coffin are of special interest. They are 5 inches in diameter, and are 
the earliest examples of the use of a crest or badge which have survived. The 
device resembles a flower with eight double petals, forming sixteen rays closely 
analogous to, but still differing from, the chrysanthemum badge of the Imperial 
family. 

' On the sites of several mined dolmens of the same group, I found remains of three similar 
sarcopbagi and in the chamber of a dolmen about two miles distant fragicents of another. I also 
discovered the feet and parts oi the covers of two in rock-hewn tombs near Kokubu (Kawachi). 
VOL. LV. 8 Z 
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Burial in stone sarcophagi, in both simple and double non-dolmen mounds, was 
occasionally practised, as I have already stated. The most notable example' 1 
have found is a mound near Domyoji (Kawacbi), on the summit of which a stone 
sarcophagus of the ordinary type is nearly completely exposed, and fragments of 
another are lying alongside it. Its dimensions are given in Table II. No. 17. 



figs. 16 and IT. Tem-cott* Sarci^htgiu and Cover from laokuni (BiiEn). 

This sarcophagus is said to have been always in this exposed position with its 
broken cover, yet on carefully clearing it out I found a small glass bead and a 
little vermilion, which showed it to be contemporaneous with the dolmen period. 

The mound is 132 feet in diameter and 23 feeb high. 

This mode of burial continued to be practised for some time after the dolmen 
period, and certainly up to 705 A.D. as in a sarcophagus which was found in a 
large mound at Tennoji, near Ozaka, a vessel of gilt bronze bearing that date was 
found. 

■ For others see Table 11. Nos. 18 and 19. 
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Part II.— Theie Contents and Age. 

In most European countries rude megalitliic dolmena are associated with a rude 
stage in the civilisation of the races by whom they were built. The remains 
found in them are few, and where they occur they are mostly of atone or bronze, 
and rarely of iron. But in Japan all the dolmens, even the rudest, belong to the 
iron age. Stone and bronze weapons, with the exception of bronze arrow-heads, 
are entirely absent from their chambers, and the use of these materials only 
survives in objects for personal ornament, and for the purposes of decoration. 

The Japanese, indeed, during their dolmen age had reached, as we shall see 
from the extensive remains they have left us of their work, a very high stage of 
civilization; they were expert metallurgists and workers in metals, skilful as 
potters, and had even then developed those artistic traits for which in later times 
they have become so distinguished. 

When a warrior was laid in these rude stone chambers of the dead, his wants in 
a future world, where he was supposed to continue his existence, were suppUed 
in unstinted measure. He was clothed in his robes, adorned with his personal 
ornaments, his implements of war and of the chase, and the bits and trappings of 
his horse were all placed near him. Around and at the entrance of the dolmen 
chamber were arranged offerings of food, water, wine, and flowers, in vessels of 
pottery, some of which are of elaborate forms. The remains found in dolmens 
which I have unearthed myself, and those which I have examined in the Imperial 
Museum, Tokyo, and in the hands of collectors in the dolmen districts I have 
visited, are so numerous, that it will only be possible for me, within the limits of 
this paper, to deal with one or two of the chief finds, and such of the representative 
specimens in others as will be necessary for a clear comprehension of dolmen 
burials. 

First in importance are the human remains. 

During the dolmen period the bodies of the dead were not cremated,' and there 

* Cremation in Japan only dates from the eatabliBhrnent of BnddliiBni in the conntiy (sixth 
and eereuth centnries, a.d.), and the first of the imperial line whose hody yias hnrned before burial 
is said to have been the Empress Jito (d. 702), hat this is rather donbtfnl. However, in 840 a.d., 
the body of the Emperor Junna wa« undonbtedly cremated, and it is worthy of note in connection 
with the rites as then followed, that the cremation did not take place near the tomb hnt abont 
three miles distant, and that tvro moonds, both of which I visited, were erected to his memory, one 
to mark the site of the cremation and the other the spot where the ashes were buried. 

3z2 
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are the strongest gi-ound8 for believing that in the still more remote times of the 
earliest simple burial mounds inhumation alone was practised. 

Unfortunately no well or even moderately preserved skeleton has yet been 
found in any dolmen. The damp atmosphere of the chamber and the free infil- 
tration of water through the spaces between the stones in both walls and roof 
appeal' to have been most destructive to bone, removing nearly the whole of its 
organic matter and resolving it into bone earth. So much so, that when human 
bones are found they are always in such a state of decay that they can be rubbed 
to powder between the fingers, and occur in such small fragments that so far it 
has not been possible to obtain any useful measurements. 

Even the bony parts of the teeth I have found to be entirely destroyed, the 
enamel of the crowns alone being preserved as thin hollow shells. 

Generally the dead appear to have been laid on the floor of the chamber, but, 
as we have already seen, burial in sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta placed 
in the dolmen was also practised. 

"When the sarcophagus was of stone it might be supposed from its closely 
fitting cover that the bones would not have perished. Most, however, have been 
rifled in bygone times, and in the few which have been opened during recent 
years no bones are said to have been found, so that in these also the bones had 
decayed and were in the form of earth or very small fragments. 

As a rule only one burial,' or at most two took place in each dolmen. The 
exact position in which the body was placed has only been determined in a few 
cases, and in these the head lay towards the south and the feet to the north. 

In a dolmen at Shiba (Kawachi), which I explored, the remains of a wooden 
sarcophagus were lying on the floor of the chamber in a north and south line. 
One or two fragments of skull were at the south end, and the greatest number of 
cylindrical jasper beads and two curved beads, usually worn together as a neck- 
lace, were also found in the same position. The contents of this dolmen had, 
however, been partially disturbed, yet, notwithstanding this, I think it is almost 
certain that the body was laid with its head to the south." 

' In an aliee caaverte in SMmotsuke explored by Professor Tsuboi, a most indefatigable archsaO' 
logist, the remains of tottrteen bodies were fonnd, probably a chief with the members of hta family 
or retainers, the sknlls and other bones being in a fragmentary condition and all intermingled. 
This case may be regarded as an exceptional one, as the testimony of the metallic remains fonnd in 
dolmens, where the bones have been destroyed, is all in favour of the view, that not more than one 
or two persona were buried in each. 

" In two rock hewn tombs in Buzen, very early in the dolmen period, the skull lay towards the 
entrance (south) and the feet towards the back. 
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In a dolmen explored by Professor Tsuboi, at Ashikaga (Shimotauke), containing 
a single burial, the teeth and pieces of the skull were ab the south-west side, and 
the bones of the feet at the north-east of the chamber, the body in this case being 
laid transversely near the back wall. On the other hand, in a stone sarcophagus 
which I opened in a mound of post-dolmen times in Kawachi, the skull was at the 
north end. 

The position of sarcophagi in dolmens does not aid us in determining whether 
the body was buried with its head to the south or north, and, as I have already 
stated, there are no satisfactory records of bones having been found in them. 
Out of twenty-three which I examined sixteen lay in a north and south directions 
so that we may conclude that generally the dead were placed in a north and south 
line. 

The remains found in the early simple mounds are weapons of bronze, some- 
times associated with personal ornaments of stone. 

No very precise records have been kept of the conditions under which they 
were found, or whether any pottery was associated with them, as they have 
generally been unearthed during agricultural operations. 
The swords occur only in those portions of the islands 
in which the Japanese first settled, thus they are most 
numerous in northern Kyushu, a few have been found Fig. is. Bronze Sw<nd. 
in some of the provinces on the shores of the Inland 

Sea, but none further east. They have never been found in dolmens. (See 
map, Plate XL.) 

In fig. 18 is represented one of these bronze weapons. In this form of sword, 
or probably halberd, ' the blade, which is 1 foot 2 inches long, is two-edged, is 
strengthened by a central ridge and two converging ribs, and cast with a short 
tang for the attachment of a hilt or handle. 



Fi{. 19. BrouM two-banded Sword. 

A more common form is illustrated in fig. 19.* In this both blade and hilt 
are cast in one piece. Its total length is 2 feet 9 inches and its breadth 4J inches. 

■ See Evoob's Ancient Brotue Implements, 262 et eeq. 

* Prom a pajwr by Mr. T. Eanda (formerly Governor of the Hy5gO Prefectore) on " Ancient 
Bronse Sworde," Bulletin of the Tokyo Anthropological Society, April, 1886, p. 39. 
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The casting, however, is in the rough state, and possibly, when finished, the blade 
might be slightly diminished in breadth. Yet it would still be a rather unwieldly 
weapon, although from its length of its hilt, 10^ inches, it was intended to be used 
as a two-handed sword. 

About forty-five of these bronze weapons, with two or three of less common 
forms, and four stone moulds which were used in casting them, have been 
unearthed. 

The bronze arrowheads are of the shapes illustrated in fig. 20, and their use 
survi'-ed during part of the Iron Age. Specimen a' was obtained from an early 
mound in Yamato, b '' from one of later date in Kawachi, 
and c from a double mound in the same province. The 
locality of the still later form d' is unknown. 
No bronze celts have yet been found in Japan. 
Before proceeding to consider seriatim the various 
objects, which, according to the beliefs of the eai'ly 
Japanese, were held to be necessary for the wants of 
the dead in the spirit world and were buried with them, 
I will first give aa account of the contents of a dolmen 
which I explored in the village of Shiba (Kawachi). 
The dolmen has already been described. On enter- 

Fig. 20. Bpohm AiTuw-heads. '' 

J linear. iug the chamber through a gap below one of the roof- 

stones, tho sides and roof were seen to be thinly 
coated with a red powder, aa if they had been dusted with it, and the stones 
of the floor were afterwards found to be similarly covered." The floor was 
entirely covered with fine earth, which had penetrated through the crevices in the 
roof and waits and had accumulated to the depth of from 6 to 10 inches. There 
were several footprints on the surface, as some government officials had visited 
the dolmen shortly before me. They took away one or two fragments of pottery 
which were exposed. The farmer, too, on whose ground it was situated, had also 
been in it and removed some things, but these I afterwards obtained from him. 
The chief contents, however, being protected by the layer of earth, escaped 
discovery. 

• British Mnseam. '' Britisli MaBeam. 

' From a paper " On Ancient Bronze ArrowlieadB," by Kanda. Op. dt. ii. 124. 

'' An analysis ot the powder showed that it consisted of ferric oxide and contained no vermilion, 
althongh that snbstance was found in small quantities adhering to some of the beads and inside one 
of the covered pots. 
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In the exploration of this dolmen I made the following arrangements for the 
determination of the position of any objects which might be found. The floor was 
divided into twenty divisions by means of a frame consisting of three longitudinal 
and four transverse laths of bamboo firmly bound together and laid on the snrface 
of the earth. Each division was numbered and had two baskets, a large and a 
small one, assigned to it for the reception of the objects it might contain. 

Beginning with division No. 1, the earth was carefully scraped away in layers 
and sifted, first through a coarse and then through a fine sieve, in order that 
nothing, however small, should escape detection ; this was continued until the slabs 
covering the floor had been reached. The other divisions were treated in the 
same manner. I had hoped by these precautions to be able to determine the 
original position of every object, but I soon found, from the irregular distribution 
of some of the beads and fragments of a human skull, that in several places the 
remains had been displaced. The displacement seemed to be of ancient date, 
was fortunately only partial, and had not been accompanied by plunder, 

A large quantity of decayed wood, in powder and fragments, spread over an 
area of about 7 feet 6 inches by 4 feet, showed that the body had been buried in a 
sarcophagus of pine boards placed lon'^itudiually on the floor of the chamber 
about 1 foot from the east and 3 feet from the north wall. The boards had had a 
thickness of about 2J inches, and had been fastened together with nails having 
lozenge-shaped heads and other iron fittings. 

The collapse of the sarcophagus, when its sides had decayed, may have been 
the cause of the irregular distribution of some of the objects, such as the horse 
furniture, arrow-heads, &c. which may have been placed on the top of the cover. 

Personal ornaments of metal, many beads of gl&ss and jasper, and arrow-heads 
were found within the space covered by the decayed wood. These, with the 
possible exception of the arrow-heads, had been put into the sarcophagus with the 
body. They were nearly all in the southern half, and the arrow-heads in the 
northern half of the debris, indicating that the body had lain with its head to the 
south. 

A curious feature of the remains which I found in this dolmen is the extraordi- 
nary number of beads, 1,108 in all. Of these 791 are of glass, all dark blue, with 
the exception of a few only, which are green or amber coloured, 17 of silver, 123 
of baked clay, 133 of steatite, and 41 of jasper. 

There were besides three " curved beads," magatama, consisting respectively of 
chalcedony, rock crystal, and steatite. The glass beads are rudely globular, with 
ground flat ends, and are perforated with drilled holes. They vary from -^^ inch 
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to ^ inch in diameter. Those of baked clay are of similar form and size. The 
silver beads are mere hollow spheres of extreme thinness of the same size. The 
steatite beads are smaller than the other, and are in the form of short cylinders 
about J inch long and -^ inch in diameter, very rudely fashioned. The jasper 
beads, which are of the kind commonly called " bugles " (Jap. kuda-tama or " tube 
beads "), are large, well cut and polished cylinders of this hard stone, of a fine 
green colour, and varying from f inch to 1 inch in length, and from \ inch 
to -^ inch in diameter. They are pierced from end to end by a carefully drilled 
hole, sometimes of extreme fineness, and never bear any engraved designs. A 
variety of these, always made of rock-crystal, resembling in form two tnmcated 
hexagonal pyramids placed base to base, with carefully cut and polished faces, is 
occasionally found, but rarely more than one in each dolmen. Both these steatit« 
and jasper beads are very ancient forms of stone ornaments, and are not seldom 
found in the early burial-mounds along with arrow-heads of bronze unaccompanied 
by any objects of iron. 

Among the most important of the stone ornaments, never made of metal, and 
very rarely of glass, are the curved beads called magatama (fig. 21).' They are of 
the shape of a comma with a thickened t^ail, and have a hole pierced 
through the head, so that they might be strung with cylindrical or 
other beads to form a necklace. That they were so worn is proved 
by the representations of such necklaces on the terra-cotta figures 
Magataina. previously fllluded to. They are ordinarily about J inch to IJ inch 
iiioew. jj^ length. A few of much larger size, reaching to 4 inches, have 
been found, but these must have had some other use. In one find of 52, which 
I obtained from a mound in Yamato, no other beads were present, so that they 
must sometimes have been worn alone. They are very widely distributed, having 
been found in nearly every group of dolmens or mounds in Japan. They also 
occur in Korea. The stones of which magatama are made are rock crystal, 
steatite, jasper, agate, and chalcedony, and more rarely chrysoprase and nephrite. 
The last two minerals are not found in Japan. 

The distribution of these various kinds of beads in the dolmen was peculiar. 
Only one-sixth of the whole were found in the debris of the sarcophagus, and 

* Tlie oiigin of this ornament has been and ie a snbject of hot coatroversy among Japanese 
archieologiats and the most abstruse theories regarding it have been propounded, but it would seem 
not altogether improbable that it arose in remote times simply as an imitation of the claws of wild 
animals, which were then stmng together as necklaces, and was gradnally snbstitnted for them. 
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these were chiefly in three lots, two of blue glass (100 and 52) and one of jasper 
(17). Outside the sarcophagus, near the middle of the back wall of the dolmen, 
was a lot of 507 of blue glass, and between this point and the east wall the silver 
beads were somewhat irregularly scattered. Along the base of the west wall, 
about one foot distant from it, were three other lots ; one consisting of the whole 
of the burnt clay beads, another of the whole of the steatite beads mingled with 25 
of green glass and 9 jasper bugles, and the third of 41 ordinary blue glass beads. 
It is difficult to account for this distribution ; it may be that the wife of the warrior 
was laid on the west side of the chamber, but in that case the beads would 
most probably have been placed on the body as they were worn and their posi- 
tions are incompatible with this view. On the other hand, the occurrence of 
two spindle whorls in this part of the dolmen would be in its favour, as they can 
hardly have formed part of the equipment of a warrior. 

No bones excepting two small portions of skull about 1 inch square in a 
pulverulent condition and the hollow crowns of 19 teeth were found. One piece 
of skull was near the south end of the sarcophagus, the other, together with 
9 teeth, was in the south-west comer of the dolmen. The remaining teeth were 
in the south-east corner and near the middle of the west side. There were no 
traces whatever of chnrred bones, and the fragments of skull and teeth had not 
been acted on by fire. The burial was in fact long prior to the introduction of 
cremation. 

The warlike weapons which I found in this dolmen were forty arrowheads, a 
long sword, a fragment of another, and a dagger, all of iron. Most of the arrow- 
heads were found amongst the wood of the sarcophagus, the arrows having been 
placed originally either on the cover or alongside the body. They are of a 
rather formidable character (fig. 27). 

The other weapons had been laid on the floor of the chamber where they were 
found. The long sword lay along the side of the west wall near the entrance, 
the dagger at the opposite extremity of the same wall, and the fragment of a 
blade against the back wall. 

The long sword is 3 feet 5 inches in length (blade 2 feet 10 inches, tang 
7 inches), has a straight back and one cutting edge, and is of the form (fig. 24ffl) 
which, as we shall see later, is characteristic of the dolmen period in Japan. The 
tang is pierced with three rivet holes for the attachment of the grip. 

The total length of the dagger is 10 inches, but it has lost a small portion of 
both its point and tang. 

In several dolmens, in other provinces, swords and spears have been found in 

VOL. LV. 4 A 
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the same positions as these and not on or near the body, but in some containing 
stone sarcophagi, as at Enja and Imaichi, all the weapons, with the exception 
of the spears, were found within the sarcophagi. 

A horse bit, and several halberd-shaped metal appendages of horse trappings 
similar to fig. 30a, as well as rings, buckles, and other horse furniture, were found 
in the space north of the sarcophagus and partly in its debris. Originally they 
had doubtless Iain on the cover, and had been projected thither when the sarco- 
phagus broke down. In other inatauces, as at Imaichi (Izumo), the horse furni- 
ture was found on the covers of stone sarcophagi, and in the Tamba group of 
dolmens, on the rude stone shelf below which the body was laid. 

The bit, which is m a very fragmentary condition, is furnished with cheek- 
pieces of iron somewhat heartahaped, similar to fig. BOd, and with their outer 
surfaces ornamented with small bosses. 

The halberd-shaped ornaments, of which portions of three were found, are 
also of iron, but are plated externally with thin sheets of copper coated with gold. 

The personal ornaments, other than beads, consisted of four silver finger or ear 
rings, two silver armlets 2| inches in diameter, and two curious slender orna- 
mental rods of gilt copper expanded at one end into flat spatulate heads. 
Besides these there were numerous fragments of thin gilt copper fillets, unfor- 
tunately all 80 much broken that their original shapes could not be made out. 
They were mostly decorated with a simple wave-pattern in lines of punched dots. 
Adhering to their inner surfaces were portions of a woven hempen fabric, which 
had been converted into oxide of iron and was thus preserved. They doubtless 
formed ornamental attachments to ceremonial or officii robes. 

These personal ornaments were chiefly found in the debris of the 

•^^^ sarcophagus. 
jg^ "^ Ten curious objects (fig. 22), each about If inch long, of thin 

^Bj^ copper gilt and full of decayed wood, were found along with the 

^fifl * horse furniture, and may perhaps have been used for the decoration 
Fig. 22. Metal of somo part of the trappings of the horse, 
ornament of rjij^^ spiudle whorls which I havo already mentioned are both of 

Horse Trappings. 

i lineu. steatite ; one is plam, but the other (fig. 23) is decorated on it& 
upper surface in incised lines with the simple archaic pattern of a 
very early age, a series of triangles filled with crossed lines, and on its base with 
the device shown in the figure. 

According to the beliefs of dolmen times the needs of the dead in the other 
world were of as materialistic a character as in that they had left. Vessela 
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containing food, water, and wine were hence placed with them in the tomb, and 
from time to time in after years, were also offered with religious ceremonies 
on the outside of the burial-mound. I was unable to examine the 
exterior of the mound of this dolmen on the south side, on which 
the vessels of the later offerings were usually placed, as it was 
covered with forest and dense brushwood. 

The dolmen chamber yielded sixteen vessels of pottery, several 
imperfect, but I was able to repair most of them with more or less 
completeness. 

The most important vessel by reason of its size and form is 
a large tazza {fig. 38/). It is 1 foot 8| inches high, and is the 
largest which has yet been found ; the only other which approaches 
it in height being one in the Imperial Museum, Tokyo (1 foot 
7f inches high), which was taken from a dolmen in the province 
of Mino. 

The pedestal is pierced with four horizontal rows of triangular, and one row 
of long rectangular, apertures, and is ornamented besides with a rudely incised 
pattern of acutely waved lines between the perforations. The bowl is 15^ inches 
in diameter, and bears internally the markings known as Chosen guruma, "Korean 
wheels," which will be described later, and externally two belts of waved lines, 
one of which has been made with a comb of twelve teeth. This tazza had been 
placed on the west side of the sarcophagus near its northern end. Close by it, 
but nearer the back wall, was another of smaller size. Near these large tazzas 
were three others only 4 inches high ; two of which are similar to but smaller 
than that shown in fig. 38a, and have their pedestals pierced with three perpen- 
dicular slits, the pedestal of the other being unpierced. 

Fragments of eight shallow- covered bowls {fig. 386) varying in size from 
4| inches to 6\ inches in diameter imd 3| inches high were also found, one near 
each comer at the back of the chamber and the others on the west side of the 
sarcophagus in the space between it and the wall. This is the most common form 
of sepulchral vessel and is found in every dolmen group. Bones of fish and of 
birds are said to be sometimes found in them, but all the above were empty 
excepting one, which contained a little vermilion. 

The large wide-mouthed water vessels which occur in most dolmens are only 
represented here by two potsherds of insignificant size. 

Among the debris of the sarcophagus, at its north end, was an unsymmetrical 
flattened globular vessel resembling fig. 38?, with a short neck placed excentri- 
4a2 
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callj in its upper side. It is of uncommon occurrence, and was evidently intended 
to hold water or wine. 

The next vessel {fig. 38fc) was probably used for libations of wine. It is 
5^ inches high, and is in the form of a vase, with a hemispherical base and a 
wide trumpet-shaped mouth. In one side of its body is pierced a circular aperture 
sloping downwards. In a few rare examples this aperture is prolonged in the 
form of a spout ; but in all other cases it appears to have had a tube of bamboo 
inserted in it, through which the wine could be poured. 

All this pottery consists of a rather hard-burnt grey earthenware, and has 
been shaped on the potter's wheel.' 

The dolmens of other groups have also yielded valuable collections of remains 
of an extensive and varied character. The most typical objects of these, especially 
those which illustrate most forcibly the stage to which civilisation had attained 
during the dolmen period, or which thi-ow some light on the date of its beginning 
and of its close, will now be considered. Unfortunately, none of the dolmens or 
mounds which were opened before about 1878 a.d. were explored by competent 
persons, so that, even in the case of some of the most important finds, neither the 
positions of the objects, nor even whether they were taken from a simple burial- 
mound or from a dolmen chamber, have been recorded. 

The metal objects, from their special importance, first demand our attention. 

SwOBDS. — Amongst the most important objects in the remains which the 
dolmens have yielded iron swords occupy a foremost position. 

It might be expected that the transition from the bronze to the iron weapon 
would be gradual and that both would for some time at least be in contemporaneous 
use, yet there is not a single instance in which both have been found together. 
It should also be noted that the shape of the iron sword is entirely distinct from 
that of bronze, and that no intermediate forms are known. 

This one-edged sword has one special characteristic, i.e. it has a perfectly 
straight back, and is thus distinguished from the swords of later times, all of 
which have a slight curvature. It is, in fact, essentially the sword of the dolmen 
period first appearing at or near its beginning, then dying out and being replaced 
by the curved blade at its close. 

These swords are of two kinds, long and short. The former are most numerous, 
and the length of their blades from guard to point varies generally from 2 feet 

* The whole of the remains which I obtained from this dolmen are in the British Miisenm. 
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6 inches to 3 feet. The latter vary from 1 foot 8 inches to 2 feet. Occasionally 
short daggers occur, the shapes of which are derived from the iron and not from 
the bronze Bivord. 



^^m^m^mm^^jj^if^am^ 




Fig. 24. Iron Sworda of the Dolmen Period. 

Two typical examples of the long sword are represented in fig. 24. 

The sword fig. 24a is one of fourteen (eleven long and three short) which 
were taken from a dolmen in the province of Higo.' 

The blade is 3 feet J inch and the tang BJ inches long, the total length being 
3 feet 9 inches. 

A sword," of similar length and shape, I obtained from a dolmen in the Rokaya 
group (Tamba). 

Fig. 246 is one of two other swords from the Higo dolmen, both of which 
are peculiar in having a ring ' forged at the end of the tang, which had origi- 
nally been thickly plated with silver. Its length from pommel tu point is 
2 feet 8 inches. 

No guards or scabbards were found with the above swords. The latter may 
have been of leather or wood, and so have perished. But guards of iron, copper, 
and bronze have been found with similar swords in several dolmens, yet in almost 
every case they were fewer in number than the blades. In most dolmens only 
blades occur ; I am hence inclined to believe that it was often the custom to bury 
unmounted blades, just as in later times they were always so kept when not in 
use. 



■ The curator of the Imperial Museum, Tokyo, where these swords are kept, had been unable to 
ascertain with certainty whether the mound contained a dolmen or not, bat from the perfect 
condition of several objects of delicate workmanship which were found with them, I think they 
were undoubtedly taken from a dolmen chamber. 

" In the British Museum. 

' A. sword with precisely the same kind of pommel was found in a dolmen near Ueda, in the 
far distant province Shinano. Similar ring pommela are seen on ancient Danish swords. Worsaae, 
Danith Arts, p. 151, fig. 187. 
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Fragments of the metal work of the hilts and scab- 
bards occur among the objects obtained from most 
groups, but most are so broken up and imperfect that 
until the discovery in 1880 of two splendid specimens 
of swords with their furniture almost complete, it was 
impossible to determine what they had been used for. 

These swords are shown in fig. 25. They were 
taken from a dolmen near the village of Omi (Musashi), 
together with two other swords, remains of an iron 
helmet and cuirass, a small dirk with silver mounts, 
many arrowheads, and three gold-plated rings (fig. 33). 

The two swords are remarkable for the richness 
of their ornament. The upper one is 2 feet 6f inches 
long from the guard to the point, and the hilt 7f inches. 
The grip is of wood, enclosed in copper plates coated 
with gold and decorated with fine punched scrollwork. 
The pommel is of a curious form, and consists of the 
same metal expanded into a large bulb-like head. At 
the junction of the pommel with the grip there is a 
thin washer which projects beyond the grip, and ad- 
joining it a narrow collar. The guard is also of copper, 
coated with gold, and is pierced with ten four-sided 
trapezoidal apertures. Three broad bands and two 
rings of silver encircle the wooden scabbard, the latter 
having loops for the attachment of the cords or chains 
by which the sword was suspended. The other sword 
is very similar to this, but the body of its scabbard 
is covered with plates of gilt-copper, which are beauti- 
fully ornamented with bosses in repousse work in high 
relief. 

The guard which has been most frequently found 
with these straight iron swords is shown in fig. 26. 
This is the typical form of the sword-guard of the 
dolmen period in Japan, and is not found in later 
times. It is sometimes of copper or bronze coated 
with gold, more often of iron, and is generally per- 
forated with these trapezoidal apertures. In a few 
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rare cases the perforations are circular. Still more rarely the guards are of plain 
un pierced iron. 

These one-edged straight swords, with their peculiar guards 
and hilts, differ in toto from those of post-dolmen times, and 
are of great importance in aiding us in the determination of 
the approximate date beyond which the dolmen period did not 
extend. 

Three socketted spear-heads, two of which resemble those 
of mediaeval and later times, were found along with the Higo Fig. 26. Sword OnswJ 

swords,' . of gilt copper. 

Size 3| inchee bj 
2j inches. 

Iron Abrowheads. — These are of extensive occurrence. 
They have been found in dolmens of every group which have not been rifled 
of their contents in bygone times. 

Sometimes, aa in those of early date from Hyuga, their forms are derived 
from the more ancient arrowheads of bronze. But generally they are entirely 
different, and are of decided " iron " forms. 

One of the forms of most frequent occurrence is shown in fig. 27.** It consists 
of a double barbed head forged at the end of 

a round or square stem. Their length is generally ^55S ^*^"^'^ '< *-'— '■ ' 
about 6i inches from the point to the end of ,« „, t . .. ^ 

^ '^ Fig. 27. Iron Arrowhead. 

the tang, the stem and head projecting about 

4|- inches beyond the extremity of the shaft. Single barbed one-sided heads^ 

resembling the above double barbed form cut in half lengthwise, are also not 

uncommon. 

Armour. — No bronze armour has yet been found in Japan. 

Iron armour, too, is by no means of very common occurrence, either in simple 
mounds or dolmens. It is just possible that it may not have been universally 
worn, although fragments have been found in all the chief centres occupied by 
the dolmen builders. 

On the other hand, it is certain that its reported absence from some dolmens 

• Spear-heads are of ancommon occurrence in dolmen remains, probably becaoBe spears were 
the weapons of the ordinary fighting men, and not of the chiefs who alone were entitled to sepulture 
in dolmens. 

" British Mosenm. From the Shiba dolmen. 
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ie due to its having been so much destroyed by rust that, owing to its thinness, it 
escaped recognition. 

I may say here, that in many dolmens the iron objects are completely con- 
verted into shapeless agglomerations of rust, in which the forms of even massive 
objects can only be made out with great difficulty, and in all these armour would 
have been unrecognizable. 



Fig. 28. Irou Cuirass and Helmet, ^ linear. 

In fig. 28 are represented some pieces of armour* and a helmet of special 
interest which were found, together with the -swords mentioned above, in the 
Higo dolmen. The cuirass is formed chiefly of horizontal plates of iron very 
skilfully forged and riveted together with iron rivets. Another cuirass from this 
dolmen is in a fragmentary condition, the back only being preserved ; it is of the 
same form as the other, but the plates had been fastened together with thongs or 
cords instead of rivets. Both cuirass and helmet are entirely different in form 
and construction from those of historical times, but they agree very closely with 
the armour represented on the terra-cotta figures which, during the early centuries 
of our era, were set up around the summits of the tumuli of chiefs and rulers, in 
place of living retainers who before that time had been buried alive in the same 
position. An illustration of one of these figures is given in fig. 41. The model- 

* Along with this armonr there were found, amongst other objects, fifty-two beads of blue glass, 
eleven cjlindricol beads of green jasper, and a covered dish all identical with those I obtained from 
the dolmen at Shiba (Kawachi). 
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ling, it is true, is somewhat rude, yet it is sufficiently distinot to show that the 
armour is practically of the same form as the above. 

No shields or any pieces of metal or other materials which could have formed 
parta of them have been found in any dolmen. 

HoESE FuBNiTiTBE. — Of all the metal objects found in dolmens, not even 
excepting the sword, the bits and other 
furniture of the warrior's horse are generally 
the most richly ornamented. Two remark- 
able examples of horse-bits," with elaborate 
cheek-pieces, are illustrated in fig. 29. 
These I obtained from the rude megalithic 
dolmen, at Rokuya (Tamba). They were 
found lying on the rude stone shelf which 
projects from the back wall, and below 
which the body of the warrior was laid. 

The cheek-pieces of the upper bit are 
flat plates, with a beautiful curved outline. 
Bach consists of a plate of hammered iron, 
to the exterior of which, in order to protect 
it from oxidation and for purposes of dis- 
play, a thin sheet of copper, coated with 
gold, is attached by means of studs running 
round its margin. 

The lower bit is of similar construction, 
but of a more elaborate design. Each cheek- 
piece is in the form of an eight-pointed star 
in pierced open work and decorated with 
ornamental studs. 

There are several other forms of these ^ 

cheek-plates, all being more or less deco- ^^.29. Hom-biujioknya Doicnen. 

rated, and some having small circular bells 

of bronze attached to their rims. One of the plainer kinds, made of iron only, 
which I found in the Shiba dolmen, has been described. 

In fig. 30 are represented several other ornamental objects for the decoration 

■ BritiBh Mnseum. 
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of the horse. The most importFant, a, b, c, d, and e, consist of flat iron plates^ 
which, with the exception of d, are all covered with thin sheets of gilt or silvered 




Fig. 30. OroniDcnlal append^es of tbe Trappings of Horsea. 

copper in precisely the same manner as the cheek-pieces of the bits just described. 
These were attached as ornamental appendages to various parts of the bameBS 
and trappings. The forms which are of most frequent occurrence, a, b, and c, 
seem to have been in extensive use during the dolmen period, as they have been 
found in several groups of dolmens in widely separated districts. 

In the figure, a represents one of six which were found with the horse-bits 

(fig. 29) on the shelf of the Rokuya dolmen, 6 one of four from a dolmen at 

Ryoeeki, near Kochi (Tosa), c one of two 

a h r. from Shiroishi (Kotsuke), d one from the 

Shiba dolmen, and e one of two from the 

Rokuya dolmen. 

The smaller objects, fig. 31, a, b, and c, 
which I obtained in considerable numbers 
from the Rokuya dolmen, also occur in most 
groups, and are identical in structure with 
the larger ornaments. They appear, from 
the texture shown by the iron oxide adherent to their lower surfaces, to have been 
attached, the first to leather straps, and the others to some kind of woven material, 
probably hemp. 

Stirrup- irons are of extremely rare occurrence ; only two pairs are known to 




of Horae Trappings. 
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me, and they are of the form shown in fig. 32, which represents one from the 
Higo dolmen. 

The manner in which all these objects were used in the eqaipment of a horse 
is well illustrated in the terra-ootta figures of horses ' which, lUce the images of 
retainers, were set up on the burial- 
mounds of chiefs. 

Aeticles of Deess. — No articles 
of clothing of the dolmen period 
have been preserved. That they 
consisted of some woven material, 
probably hemp, is proved by the 
fragments which I found adhering 
to many pieces of metal-work from 
both the Shiba and the Eokuya 
dolmens. These had survived owing 
to their petrifaction into ferric 
oxide. 

The shapes of the garments worn can only be imperfectly made out from 
the terra-cotta figures mentioned (figs. 40, 41). I may, however, state here that, 
whatever their shapes may have been, they must have been fastened by means of 
bands, as pins or fibulee are entirely absent from dolmen remains. 

Personal Oenaments. — These occur in the contents of all dolmens, and consist 
chiefly of beads of stone and glass, and rings and strips of metal. The various 
kinds of beads have been already described. 

The chief personal ornaments of metal met with 
are penannular rings of copper or bronze sheathed 
with gold or silver, beads and rings of silver, and thin 
copper strips and bands thickly gilt and ornamented 
with archaic designs. They are generally simple in 
character and few in number, even in those dolmens 
which have yielded highly ornamented swords and a 
profusion of richly-gilt horse ornaments. 

The copper and bronze rings sheathed with gold or 
silver, called respectively hin kwan, "gold rings," gin 




Pig. S3. FeoanniilaT Ring. 
Copper plated with Q»Id. { 



* An illustration of one of these horses is given in fig. 42. 
4b2 
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hwan, " silver rings," are more numerous and wider in distribution than most of 
tlie other objects. An illustration of one is given in fig. 33. Those coated with 
gold are the most common, and as many as thirteen have been found in a single 
dolmen. TTsuaDy, however, there are not more than two or three, Mid then they 
are accompanied by others of simple copper or bronze. In internal diameter they 
vary considerably, the smallest being only about -^ inch and the largest about 
■f inch. 

They are all massive and heavy and have been made by covering a round bar 
of the inferior metals with a sheet or tube of gold, then bending it into the form 
of a circular ring leaving a narrow space between the ends. They resemble 
closely certain ancient Irish rings, and like them the junction of the gold sheet 
along its length cannot be seen, whilst at the ends it is simply rudely bent over 
and hammered."^ 

The smallest of these rings, which are sometimes but very rarely of solid gold, 
were probably used as earrings and the larger as finger rings, although some 
Japanese antiquaries hold that they were attached to the dress. The larger rings 
are never of solid gold and seldom of silver, and, in fact, objects consisting solely 
of these metals are extremely rare. This was possibly owing to their scarcity and 
consequent high value " which only permitted them to be used for covering the 
surfaces of more abundant materials. 

The silver beads and rings obtained from the Shiba dolmen are typical 
specimens of their class so that further description is unnecessary. 

Thin plates or strips of copper seem to have played an important part in the 
decoration of the robes of the dead. They are of frequent occurrence in dolmens, 
and are always found along with the bones, when there are any, or in that part of 
the chamber where the body had lain. From the Tamba dolmen I obtained 
numerous fragments and have also found them in dolmens in other provinces, but 
in all cases, owing to the thinness of the metal, its excessive oxidation and 
consequent brittleness, they were all in pieces of minute size. Neither their 
original shapes nor the mode in which they were attached to the garments could 
be determined. A careful examination of some of the larger fragments showed 

^ In Korea, at the present day, similar thick and heavy ringB of solid silver, with their ends 
merely bnttjointed and not soldered, are extensively worn aa finger rings. 

" Copper also appears to have been a valuable metal, althongh less so than the foregoing, as it 
is so often used, ae we have already seen, merely for covering iron objects many of v?hioh would 
have been better fitted for their nses and more easily constructed if they had been made entirely 
of it. 
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that their upper surfaces were omameuted with archaic designs, generally of a 
simple geometric character, executed in straight and carved lines of closely 
punched dots. The method of executing their designs in these lines of dots has, 
as we shall see later, an important bearing on the age of the objects. 

In fig. 34 is shown one of these bands 
from the Higo dolmen, which is in a more 
perfect state of preservation than any yet 
found elsewhere. It is a broad band of 
copper gilt foil ornamented with a hex- 
agonal net-like pattern executed in the 
manner just described. The decorative ^8"- ^''"'"■""'''''"dof giitcopp«-oR. 

\ _ attached to the dreso. 

effect is increased by small circular pen- j linear. 

dants of gilt copper foil suspended by 

wires from angles of the hexagons. The numerous small perforations which it 

bears show that it had been attached to the dress by sewing with thread. 

Other bands from the same dolmen are ornamented with different designs 
otherwise they are of the same character. 

Some unique specimens of personal ornaments were found along with these 
bands, the most important being an elaborately decorated tiara of gilt copper, 
unfortunately much oxidized and partly in a fragmentary condition. In addition 
to the punched dot decoration, it is orna- 
mented with scroll designs in pierced 
work. The others are two pendants and 
two earrings of gold, the former having 
small beads of enamel-like glass mounted 
as gems at their lower ends. 

Fig. 35 represents the shoes of the 
Higo warrior. These are of copper, 
thickly gilt, and like the band (fig. 34) 
are ornamented with the hexagonal pattern 
with pendants suspended from the angles. 
They are 12§ inches long, and have spikes 

■' "* ,,, , ^'K' 35- Shoes of gilt copper. 

projecting from the bottom for the attach- Length i2i inches, 

ment of soles. 

Six Chinese mirrors were also found in this Higo dolmen.* On one there is an 

■ Similar mirrors, eome nndonbtedly of JapaneBe workmanship, have also been found in other 
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inscription but it gives no clue to its date. The curator of the Imperial Museum, 
Tokyo, however, is of the opinion, from their designs, that thoy cannot be earlier 
than the later Han dynasty (25 b.o. to 220 A.D.), nor later than the Tsin (265 to 
419 A.D.). This would make the date of this dolmen not later than the fifth 
century of our era. 

The splendid examples of metal work, some of the most typical of which I 
have just described, which have been found in the rude stone dolmens of Japan 
should guard iis against regarding similar dolmens in other countries as always 
the work of uncivilized races. 



The Pottery of the Dolmen Period. 

The total absence of vessels of copper or bronze in the remains found in 
dolmens is noteworthy. It may perhaps indicate that such vessels were not then 
in use, or, if 80, that they were too costly to be buried with the dead. The latter 
supposition is, I think, not correct, as some of the clay vessels would have been 
made in imitation of their forms. But no sepulchral pottery of what may be 
termed " metallic " shapes has ever been found.' 

All dolmen groups have yielded considerable quan- 
tities of pottery, and so many of the vessels of every 
kind have been found entire, that the custom, of which 
there is said to be evidence in other countries, of 
breaking the vessels which had been used in the burial 
rites, does not seem to have been practised in Japan. 
The vessels are most numerous in the chamber of the 
dolmen where the funeral offerings were made, but they 
are also found in the gallery, and in that case are those 
which were probably used in ceremonies subsequent to 
the day of burial. They also occur on the summit of 
rig. 36. Terra-cotta Vase (lumd- the square end of the double mounds, in which place 
made). Height, Tj inches. p^rt of the fuueral rites seems to have been performed. 

• The exclQBive employment of earthen vessels according to Schrader (Prehistoric Aatiqaities of 
the Aryan Nations, 367), wan long retained in Greece and Italy in matters of ritual and the non- 
nse of metal vessels for sepulchral offerings may be similarly explained. 1 may add that even at 
the present day on important occasions the health of the Mikado la drunk in saucers of nnglazed 
earthenware. 
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Another position in which they are found is the south side of the base of most 
mounds, whore the anniverBary ceremonies in honour of departed ancestors were 
held. 

This pottery may be divided into three classes according to the nature of the 
material of which it is made : I. Lightly burnt Terra-cotta ; II. Hard burnt 
Earthenware ; III. Coarse Terra-cotta. 

The most ancient vessels which have yet been found are of Class I. They are 
small wide-mouthed vases of pale reddish brown colour, rudely made by hand (not 
on the potter's wheel) and are without decoration of any kind. 

The specimen shown in fig. 36 was dug up near a simple non-dolmen mound 
attributed to the Emperor Jimmu ' at the foot of Mount Unebi (Yamato). It was 
given to me by the local governor, who was present when it was unearthed. It is 
7-^ inches high and 5 inches in diameter. 



Height, 6 indies. Height, 5f inches. Height, 5 inches. 

Fig. ST. Terra-^otla Vewela (wheel-rnkde). 

The three other vessels in fig. 37 are of the same material, and although of 
archaic forms, are all wheel-made and of less ancient date than the above. These 
I found in a rock-tomb adjoining a group of dolmens near the village of Yasui 
(Izumo). They were associated with ordinary dolmen pottery. 

The pottery of Class II., although of the most varied shapes, is very uniform 
in its general character. It is usually more or less hard burnt, of a grey colour, 
never glared or painted, and almost invariably made partially or entirely on the 
potter's wheel. 

To this class all the typical sepulchral vessels of the dolmen period belong. 

■ According to Japanese recorde, Jimma was the first of the Imperial line. (Died 585 B.C. P) 
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It occurs extensively wherever there are dolmens, and is also found in all groups 
of the later non-dolmen mounds, but is never associated with stone imploments, 
or with any objects earlier than the Iron Age. 

The earliest of this pottery is coeval with the beginnings of dolmen building, 
which for reasons to be afterwards assigned is not probably later than the 
beginning of our era. So that the old and oft-repeated legend attributing the 
introduction of the potter's wheel from China to the priest Gyogi, who is also said 
to have been the first maker of this pottery, in the latter half of the seventh 
century or the first half of the eighth, has not the slightest foundation in fact. 

The decoration of this pottery is of a very simple character, and is restricted 
to the exterior of the vessels. The potter was yet unacquainted with the use of 
pigments for colouriug or painting his wares, and his efEorts in ornament were 
generally confined to arrangements of straight or curved lines scratched in the 
clay when soft, with a single pointed tool, or with combs with a varying number 
of teeth. Designs in bas-relief are never found. Not unfrequently, however, 
figures of birds, animals, and men are rudely modelled on the shoulders of vases, 
but no incised representations of these, or of designs derived from them, or from 
plant forms, appear on any vessel. As we have already seen, vessels with 
pedestals often have these pierced with triangular, rectangular, or circular 
perforations, which may have been intended as a form of ornament. 

Ruder than any of the above are the marks of matting which more or leas 
cover the external surface of some, especially the larger jars. The interiors too 
of many of the large vessels are often marked with series of concentric circles 
confusedly overlapping, which have been stamped into the clay when soft. 
This however is not intended as ornament, but is due solely to the mode in 
which they have been treated in order to make their sides dense and solid and 
free from porosity. Thus, whilst the vessel was being gently turned on the 
wheel, a wooden stamp with concentric circles cut on its head was pressed against 
the inside, at the same time that the outside was beaten with a flat wooden paddle 
wrapped in matting. These circular markings are termed by Japanese archaeolo- 
gists Ghosen-guruma, " Korean wheels," or Chosen-tiaini, "Korean waves," because 
it is supposed by them that they were introduced from Korea. This is an entirely 
erroneous assumption, as, although I have seen this mode of manufacturing pottery 
in operation in Korea, yet the pottery of the old burial-mounds of that country 
never bears these markings, and they are only found on vessels of modem or com- 
paratively recent date. 

From my exploration of the sites and rubbish-heaps of three ancient potteriea 
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■which I discovered in the proTince of Settsu, and which from their extent could 
hardly have been exclusively employed in the manufacture of sepulchral pottery, 
I am led to the conclusion that many of the vessels found in dolmens, such as the 
bowls and jars, are not different from those in domestic use at the time. Some of 
the tazzas, vases on pedeBtals, and a few other forms, were, however, most probably 
purely ceremonial vessels. 

This dolmen pottery of Class II. may be divided into three groups, viz. : 
1. Food Vessels ; 2. Vessels for Water or Wine ; 3. Vessels for Ornamental Use. 

In each group the variations in shape and size are so numerous, that I can 
only select a few of the chief typical forms for description. Illustrations of these 
are given in fig. 38. 

1. Food Vessels. — These consist chiefly of the following : 

Shallow bowls or dishes with covers, usually about 6 inches in diameter 

and 3i^ inches to 4 inches in height. 
Tazzas with and without covers, 4 inches to 9 inches high, but sometimes 

of much greater size. 
Wide-mouthed globular jars, from 3J inches to 1 feet 6 inches high. 

A description of the shallow bowls, fig. 38h, and of the largest kind of tazza, 
fig- 38/, have been given. 

In figs. 38a and Z8d are represented two varieties of the smaller tazzas covered 
and uncovered, both having vertical slits in the pedesttJs. The form Z8d, 7^ inches 
high, is the most common. They were used for offerings of food, and were 
placed on the floor of the dolmen chamber on one side of the body, or of the 
sarcophagus. 

The use of tazzas for offerings still survives in ancestral worship at the ancient 
Shinto temple of Kasuga, at Nara, where they are employed in the daily cere- 
monial presentations of food in front of the shrine. The tazzas so used there 
are of the rudest terra-cotta, shaped roughly by hand without the use of the 
wheel, and, although made at the present day, closely resemble the most primitive 
pottery of the earliest burial-mounds, in fact they cannot be distinguished from it. 

The wide-mouthed jars, of which one is shown in fig. SStk, present few 
features of interest. They are rudely shaped globular vessels, with necks vary- 
ing in length and form. Their decoration is usually confined to one or two bands 
of incised undulating lines resembling waves, made with a comb of six or more 
teeth, around the outside of the neck, the body being more or less covered with 
marks of matting and the interior with concentric circles. The larger specimens 
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Fig. 38. Chief Trpca of tbe Poilei? of Class It. from Dolmens. } linekr. 
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may have contained grain or water, but the Bmaller were also used as receptacles 
for ornaments, especially for the curved beads {magatajna). 

2. Vessels for Offerings of "Water or "Wine. — ^Although some of the jars just 
described may have been used for offerings of water, yet many dolmens have 
yielded a special and characteristic form of water vessel, fig. 38o. This is a kind 
of earthenware barrel with rounded ends and a wide mouth in its side. Its 
average size is about 1 foot 4 inches long by H inches wide. A vessel of 
precisely the same form, excepting that sometimes one end is flat, is in use at 
the present day in Seoul, the capital of Korea, for holding and carrying water. 
Those I saw were inclosed in a slight frame of wistaria stems, with loops above 
for handling them when they were being filled and emptied. They were carried 
on the back, resting in a wooden frame. Like the ancient Japanese vessel, they 
are covered with marks of matting on the outside and with concentric circles on 
the inside. 

The other vessels, bottles, and vases, etc. which were used for water or wine, 
exhibit an endless variety of forms. One of the most frequently occurring types 
of the former (fig. 38n) closely resembles the so-called pilgrim bottles of ancient 
Cypriote pottery, but has mere loops or curved lugs instead of handles. It is 
of a compressed sphericals hape, one side being flat, the mouth being placed 
in the circumference. They were, doubtless, used as flasks, being bound with 
wistaria stems or split bamboo, so that they might be suspended from the neck or 
shoulders. 

Another form is shown in fig. 38Z. In this, the mouth of the vessel is placed 
excentrically in the rounded top. The capacity of both these fonns varies from 
half a pint to a quart. 

Fig. 38A is a small barrel-shaped vesselj also resembling a Cypriote form, 
which has been found in several dolmen groups, but is rather uncommon. The 
specimen is about 8 inches long and has two loops for suspension. 

Perhaps more interesting than the preceding are the libation vases, one of 
which is represented in fig. ZBk. I may say that libations of wine are still made 
before mountain shrines in many parts of Japan, and they form an essential part 
of certain pagan rites now practiced in Korea, 

Besides the above forms, several vessels made in imitation of leathern bottles, 
with the stitched seams carefully modelled, have been found in the dolmens of 
northern Kyushu, to which district they seem to be peculiar. 

The convenience of handles and lipped mouths for vessels containing fluids 
4o2 
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does not seem to have been recognised bj the dolmen builders. On only one kind 
of vessel, a sort of mug (fig. 38i), and this has been found only in Kyushu, is there 
a well-formed handle, in all others such rudimentary forms as knobs, lugs, and 
loops ^one occur. 

3. Ornamental Pottery. — This embraces all those vessels specially intended for 
the decoration of the sepulchral chamber, either by reason of their ornamental 
forms, or for holding offerings of flowers or more probably of sprigs of foliage. 
Of these there is also an endless variety, especially of vases, many of which are 
of elegant outline but of the same primitive decoration that we have seen on the 
preceding vessels. One of the most common, and of wide distribution, is a vase 
with a long neck and a pierced pedestal (fig. 38e). Another of somewhat rarer 
occurrence has a globular body without pedestal or foot, and a neck expanded 
into a wide trumpet-shaped mouth (fig. 38g). 

More elaborate forms also occur but they are confined to the dolmens of chiefs 
whose rank or power entitled them to speciiilly sumptuous appurtenances of the 
tomb. They are of marked importance, as the modelled groups of figures with 
which they are sometimes ornamented afford us a few glimpses of the manners 
and customs of the early Japanese. 

Plate XLI. figs. 1 and 3, represent two of three covered vases which I obtained 
from the dolmen in Tamba, along with the magnificent horse bits and metal work 
which we have already described. They are 1 foot 4 inches in height and have 
pierced pedestals similar to those of the lai^est tazzas. Four miniature vases are 
attached to their shoulders. These vessels were found at the side of the cist-like 
space containing the body. 

Another curious form from a dolmen in Kawachi is the triple vase,' consisting 
of three vases fastened together on a pedestal (Plate XLI. fig. 2). At the points 
interiors of junction with one another a small circular hole is pierced so that their 
communicate. 

This vessel resembles, both in size and form, one which was dug up by 
Dr. Schliemann at Troy,'' excepting that the latter has no pedestal. 

The vase," Plate XLI. fig. 6, is from one of the dolmen groups in the province 
of Bizen. It is 1 foot 1 inch high. On its shoulders there are three small vases 
and between them, very rudely modelled, are represented a stag and three does, » 
boar, a dog, and four men rowing in a boat. In fig. 7 the boat is represented half 
its full size. 

■ British Uuaenm. * Viios, p. 384, Gg, 356. " British Mnsenm. 
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Another vaae' (Plate XLI. fig. 4) is from the province of Kdtsuke. Its height 
is 1 foot 8f inches. There were originallj seven figures on its shoulders, three 
are wanting, the others are a stag, boar, and two birds difficnlt to identify, all of 
the same rude modelling as the last. 

The vase,'' Plate XLI. fig. 5, is from the province of Yamato. 

Thus far we have seen the ancient potter ornamenting with these modelled 
figures the same shapes which characterise his less pretentious productions and 
decorating their surfaces with the same primitive patterns in incised lines. 

The next example ° (fig. 39) shows a marked 
advance in bis art, the bodj and pedestal are of 
well-proportioned and even elegant forms, much 
of the archaic character has been lost, and 
although the incised line decoration survives, the 
lines are differently arranged, and the old wave- 
pattern has gone. This is also from Bizen and 
from the same department as the last. It is about 
2 feet in height and although of coarse grey 
pottery is a very handsome vessel. On the 
shoulders we have three small vases, and between 
two of them are two men engaged in wrestling, 
and on their right the umpire, whose duty it 
was to prevent unfair throws. The other groups 
are imperfect. 

Figures of idols are never seen on any of 
these vessels of pottery; representations of 
human life, or of animals or birds of the chase 
alone occur. It is just possible that the scenes 
shown on them, as those of wrestling, the deer 
hunt, etc., are intended to represent the sports 
and pastimes to which the dead warrior was 
devoted, or in which he had displayed marked 
skill. Scenes of victories in battle are never 

c 3 J i.1. ■ L J ■ iu- • J I Fig. 39. Oni*mental Vwe. Biten, 

found, and their absence during this period of Height 23j inchss. 

conquest is quite inexplicable. The absence, too, 

of Chinese motives, such as the tiger and dragon, which were intimately associated 

' BritiBh Masenm. * British Mnsenm. " Imperial MuBenm, Tokyfl. 
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with ancient ChineBe sepulchral rites, is curious, and would seem to indicate that 
China at that period had less influence on Japan than has been supposed. 

The coarse terra-cotta objects of Class III. are figures of men, women, horses, 
etc. and the tubes shown in fig. 11. 



Another important feature of some of the ancient burial-mounds and dolmens 
is the terra-cotta figures which were set up on them at the funeral ceremonies. 

Like many other races, the early Japanese practised that curious rite of 
animistic religion, the funeral sacrifices of men, women, and animals for the 
services of the dead.' 

According to Chinese records contained in the hho-nihon-den, translated by 
Mr. W. G-. Aston, these sacrifices were carried on in Japan as late as the latter half 
of the third century of our era when on the burial of an empress one thousand 
male and female attendants accompanied her in death. It is just possible, how- 
ever, if the record is correct, that the case mentioned may have been merely an 
example of a return to the ancient practice, as terra-cotta figures had been sub- 
stituted for living retainers long before that time. 

According to the Nihonyi this substitution was made about the beginning of 
oar era, but remains of these figures have been found on mounds which are 
probably of even an earlier date. 

These figures are called by the Japanese tsuchi-ningyo, a term merely signify- 
ing " clay images." They are made of lightly-burnt cotu-se terra-cotta, generally 
red in colour. Owing to the perishable nature of this material when exposed to the 
action of the weather they would be rapidly destroyed as long as they stood above 
the ground, and only when by chance they were overturned and became covered 
with earth was there any possibility of their preservation ; hence but few have 

* In a paper entitled " On the Stone Figures at Chinese Tombs, Ac" by Majera, read before 
the North China Branch of the Asiatic Society, 12th March, 1678, the following examples of these 
practices in China are given: 

678 B.C. Human beings were first slain at the grave of the deceased sovereign Wn Knng. 
621 „ At the death of the Emperor Mnb Enng 177 were slain. 

210 „ At the death of the Emperor She Hwang-ti, concnbinea who had borne no children 
and others were pat to death. 

No other later instances are given, but it is recorded that at the tomb of Hob E'ii-ping (117 b.c.) 
stone fignrea of men and horses were arrayed. 
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survived, and most of these are in a fragmentary condition. Yet in nearly every 
dolmen district there are tales of their having been dug up." 



Fig. 10. Terra-cotta Female fignie (Tniehi- 
ning^S). f lineaT. 



Fig. 41. Tenra-coiea Mde ligiire (Ttuahi-ningfiTl. 



' In the pi^ivince of Y&mato after these sacrifices had ceased there was for some time a pretence 
of immolating victims. They were shut np in the chamber of the monnd with the dead, bat an 
opening woa left throngh which they might escape. These persons tenned omho were, however, 
considered to be dead and had to live in districts specially set apart for them. 

The CQstodiaiis of bnrial-monnds formed another grade of men who were similarly compelled 
to live apart from the ordinaiy people. They were termed ehiku. Both these grades usually 
carried on farming operations and were not regaj^ed as being so low in the social scale as the eta. 
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Unfortunately no records hare been kept of the positions in whicli the existing 
specimens were found, but there is not the least doubt, judging from the forms of 
their pedestals, that they were set up above the surface of the mound and not 
buried within it. My own opinion, which is based on the positions in which I found 
a pedestal on one mound, and numerous fragments of terra-cotta, not pieces of 
ordinary tubular haniwa, on others, is, that they were set up in an erect position 
on the level summits of the circular mounds and of the round peaks of the 
double mounds. 

In figs. 40 and 41 are shown two typical examples of tsv^hi-ningyo. 

Fig. 40 represents one of the most interesting of these archaic figures, from a 
mound in the province of Kotsuke, which I was fortunate in being able to secure, 
and it is now in the British Museum. Its height, measured from the top of the 



ifig. 42. Terra-cotta Horse. i% linear. 



pedestal, is 1 foot 5 inches. From the mode in which the hair is arranged it is 
evidently intended to represent a woman. Around the neck is a necklace of round 
beads. Other fragmentary female figures have this necklace, as well as bracelets 
of similar beads. The pedestal is in the form of a tube, pierced with two holes. 
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through which a bar of wood was probably fixed in order to aasist in keeping the 
figure upright. 

Fig, 41 18 a copy of a Japanese drawing of a tsucki-ningyo representing a 
warrior, also from a burial-mound in the province of Kotsuke. The original 
figure is 1 foot 11 inches in height, measured from the top of the pedestal to 
the crown of the helmet. The cuirass is evidently formed of plates joined by 
rivets, and of the same form and construction as that from the Higo dolmen 
described above. The helmet is also of riveted plates.' 

Fig. 42 represents one of the terra-cotta figures of horses which, like the 
human figures, were also set up on buriaUmounds. It was found on a mound 
in the village of Kamichujo (Musashi), and is now in the Impeiial Museum, 
Tokyo. Its dimensions are : height to the top of the back 2 feet 1 inch, extreme 
length 2 feet 11 inches. The cheek-pieces of the bit had originally six small 
bells, of which only one remains, attached to their rims, 
like those of the Higo dolmen. The stirrup-irons, too, 
are evidently of the same form as those from that tomb. 
The positions of the larger bells, and of the ornamental 
metal plates, are clearly indicated, although the latter 
are represented of a somewhat different shape from 
those usually found. 

Besides these terra-cotta figures, rudely carved 
stone figures were also sometimes placed on mounds. 
The name hayato, or " palace guards," is usually applied 
to them. They are of very rare occurrence and were 
probably never in extensive use. One of the few which 
have escaped destruction is shown in fig. 43. It was 
found on a bunal-mound in the province of Chikugo, in 
Kyushu. It is a flat slab 3 feet in height, inclnding the 
pedestal, and 6^ to 7 inches thick, roughly hewn to 
represent a man wearing a dagger. On the back are 

perpendicular incised lines, which are supposed by *"*' *^' nf/**'"' ^'^™ ^"^ ' 
some to represent arrows. 

The mound from which it was taken is one of the double form and formerly 
contained a dolmen, but now all the stones have been removed. On an old 

• According to the curator of the Imperial Museum, Tokyo, the date of this kind of armonr is 
about the fourth centniy of our era. 
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eDgraviug (1797 a.d.) this figure is shown in position on the mound, not on the 
summit where the terra-cotta figui^s were placed, but in front of the dolmen, a 
little to the left of its entrance.' 

On one mound near Nara (Yamato), apparently of post-dolmen times, these 
guardians of the tomb were represented by three rude boulders, one side of each 
of which was smoothed and bad incised on it, in deeply cut lines, a rough drawing 
of a human figure having the bead of a hare. They are now in the temple 
Todaiji. 



Age of the Dolmens. 

Two important questions remain for our consideration. First, who were the 
builders of the dolmens ? Second, what was the date and duration of the period 
during which they were built ? Both these I shall endeavour to answer, as far as 
is possible, from the results of my explorations of the dolmens themselves and 
examinations of their contents, referring in a few instances only to ancient 
Chinese and Japanese records. 

That the builders of the dolmens were not the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country is very conclusively proved by the evidence afforded by the " Kitchen 
Middens," or shell-mounds, which are found at many points on the coast of the 
main island, and also in Kyushu. The contents of these mounds consist of bones 
of men and animals, shells, stone implements, together with vessels of pottery, 
but without any objects of metal whatever. The same remains become more and 
more abundant as we proceed to the northern extremity of the country, and still 
more so when we enter Yeso. The pottery is entirely distinct in its material and 
in the shapes of the vessels, and the nature of their decoration from that which 
occurs in the burial-mounds and dolmens, and neither it nor the stone weapons 
have ever been found in them. Neither have any pieces of dolmen pottery or 
anything characteristic of dolmens ever been found in shell-mounds. The identity 
of these remains, whether found in Yeso, or in the extreme west, prove un- 

' In the Sfuiku Nihongi (written in the thirteenth century) it is stated that there were then 
many other fignres of men and animals on this monad. 
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doabtedly that they belong to the aborigines, the Ainu, who once occupied the 
whole country and were gradually driven back to the north by a more powerful 
race. The contents of the burial-mounds and dolmens afford no evidence of more 
than one invading race, and there is such a continuity in the forms of the metal 
work, and especially of the stone ornaments and pottery from the earliest of these 
remains up to those of historical times, that we must admit that the people of that 
race were the ancestors of the present Japanese. There were doubtless several 
immigrations, but only of kindred clans. Whence they originally came is a problem 
so far unsolved, and the present available data are far too scanty to enable me 
even to theorise with profit on the approximate locality of their original home. 
But the distribution of the dolmens and burial-mounds on the coasts opposite to 
Korea affords very weighty evidence in favour of their having come through that 
country. 

The island of Tsushima is so near to the Korean peninsula as to be visible 
from it in clear weather, and from Tsushima the outlying islets of the island of 
Kyushu are also clearly seen. It is hence extremely probable that the chief 
immigration of the race took place by that route. 

Strange to say, their traditions and the mythical legends relating to their 
origin only tell of Kyushu as their birthplace, where they first arose as descen- 
dants of the gods, and are silent about any migration from the mainland, 
although that must have been one of the most important events in their early life. 

The date of that immigration is shrouded in the mists of a far distant age and 
does not admit of even an approximate determination. The race seems, however, 
to have been settled in Kyushu and parts of the main island for some time before 
they became dolmen builders, during which they erected only simple mounds for 
the reception of their dead. From the bronze swords and the moulds used in 
casting theini which have been chiefly found in Kyiishu, and the shores of the 
west part of the inland sea, never along with iron objects and never in dolmens, 
we may, I think, infer that they were then in the latter part of their bronze age 
and that before they advanced further eastwards they had become acquainted 
with iron.' 

The dolmens are certainly all of the iron age, and were apparently first built 

^ There is do evidence of a copper age in Japan, bnt contemporaneous with the early iron age 
uid up to the sixth or seventh centnries af our era we find copper in more extensiye nse than bronze 
as a decorative metal. 

4d2 
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by the Japanese very shortly after they had become acquainted with the metal. 
No bronze swords have ever been found in them ; bronze arrowheads are said to 
occur occasionally, but associated with iron swords, although I have never found 
any myself. 

Whence the early Japanese derived the idea of dolmen building it is very 
difficult to say, and it is extremely improbable that it originated independently 
with them. 

No dolmens have been found in China, but no systematic archaeological 
explorations have been made in that country and they may perhaps yet be 
discovered. 

In Korea there are dolmens, but they are merely cista with megalithic cap- 
stones ' similar in structure to those of "Western India, but having no points of 
resemblance to those of Japan. In fact, until passing westwards through Asia 
we reach the shores of the Caspian Sea only then do we find dolmens at all 
similar to the Japanese, and for still more closely allied forms we have to go 
still farther to Western Europe. It may be that the Korean dolmen is the germ 
from which the Japanese dolmens were developed, but if so, it is strange that not 
a single example of it is found in Japan. 

The direct determination of the date when the Japanese first began to build 
dolmens is beset with great difficulties on account of the insufficiency of trust- 
worthy data. Yet by calculating back from the time when dolmen building was 
given up, the length of the period during which it was carried on may, I think, 
be computed, and the date of its beginning ascertained with a possible error of 
not more than one or two centuries. 

The approximate date of the termination of dolmen building may be taken as 
lying between 600 and 700 a.d,, although such a time-honoured custom may 
have lingered on for some years afterwards and probably survived until a very 
much later period for some imperial interments. 

The evidence on which the above approximate date is based is derived chiefly 
from the metallic contents of the dolmens, more especially from the form of the 
iron swords, and the technique and ornamental designs of their furniture, and of 
other objects of metal. 

The famous collections of antiquities in the ancient treasure-house, the Shoso-in, 

• Gowland, " The Dolmens and Antiquities of Eorest" Journal of the Anthropological Insliivt«, 
xxiT. PI. xvi. p. 330. 
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and in the temple Todaiji, at Nara, afford much valuable aid in this determination. 
The collection in the Shoso-in was made in 784 a.d., when the court was removed 
from this ancient citj to the province of Yamashiro. 

Specimens of all the articles in use at the palace at that time, as well as other 
representative objects, were then placed in this treasure-house, which was specially- 
built for the purpose, and they are there at the present day. Other specimens in 
Todaiji represent the early part of the Nara epoch (709-84 a.d.). Now, with the 
exception of one or two straight blades, which are said to have belonged to the 
Emperor Shomu (died in 756 a.d.), all the swords in these collections differ entirely 
from those of the dolmens, both in blades and furniture. In neither is there a 
single specimen of the oviform pierced guard and bulb-like pommel which are 
especially characteristic of the dolmen period. The straight sword had, in fact, 
died out and been replaced by the slightly curved blade, which is never found in 
dolmens. 

The carious mode, too, of coating iron with copper, so extensively practised in 
dolmen times, is not seen in any object in these collections, and when copper is 
used the objects consist entirely of it. 

Again, the archaic ornamental designs executed in lines of punched dots have 
also been given up, and in their place we have elaborate patterns in incised and 
repousse work. Hence we may, I think, infer that the dolmens are older than the 
eighth century. 

Negative evidence in favour of their being earlier than the seventh century is 
as follows : 

No pewter has been found in them, although pewter vessels were in use in 
that century. 

Coins, too, are absent, although they were then in circulation. 

Bronze objects are rare, yet the metal was then in extensive use. 

The testimony of the ancient literature also affords support to the approximate 
date I have given above. According to the Nihongi ' {Chronicles of Japan), com- 
piled in 700 A.D., a special decree was made by the Emperor Kotoku, in 646 A.D., 
relating to burial-mounds and their chambers, and fixing their dimensions for 
various ranks, also enacting that the chambers should be built of small stones, and 
that valuables should not be buried in them in honour of the dead. If this decree 

" Translation by W. Q. Aston, Supplement to Transacticmt and Proceedingt of the Japan Society 
{London, 1896), ii. 218 et teq 
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was enforced, and there is no reason to doubt it, megalithic dolmen building must 
have then terminated. 

Whilst, if we compare the dimensions given in the decree with those of any of 
the dolmens I have explored and measured, it will be seen that there is not a 
single case in which they exactly agree, and only four in which they even roughly 
approximate, and these are megalithic. In fact, none I have examined correspond 
in dimensions and structure with its provisions, and therefore are presumably of 
earlier date. 

The total abolition of burial in dolmens about fifty or sixty years later by the 
Emperor Mommu (697-707 a.d.),* and the introduction of cremation about the 
same time, is in favour of this view. 

The oldest inscribed stone which I have found, which may be regarded as a 
tombstone, is on a mound not containing a dolmen, attributed to the Empress 
Gemmyo, and bears the date 721 a.d. 

The date when dolmen building began in Japan does not admit of such an 
approximately definite determination. The evidence we have to guide us is for 
the most part vague in character and liable to misinterpretation, and in traversing 
the field it covers we feel we are often treading on uncertain ground. It is, how- 
ever, by no means advisable that this question should be altogether evaded, I will 
therefore venture to attempt its solution, and to assign a roughly approximate 
time for the advent of this mode of burial, although I do so with all reserve. 
More systematic exploration will have to be made, especially in Tamato, Izumo, 
and the Island of Kyushu, before it can be accurately fixed. One point is 
certain, i.e. that all Japanese dolmens are of the Iron Age, none have been 
discovered containing only bronze, and none containing implements of stone. 
The period during which they were built is characterised from its beginning to 
its close, as I have already pointed out, by its iron swords, the shape of which is 
entirely distinct from those of bronze. No intermediate forms showing a transi- 
tion from one to the other have been found, it is hence not unreasonable to 
conclude that these iron swords were introduced from abroad." 

It is also by no means improbable that dolmen building was introduced about 

■ 8an Ryo Ski, a Japanese treatiee on burial monnda. 

■> Some of these swords may perhaps even have been imported at first, but they are so nameronB 
and so widely distribnted that most mast have been made in the conntry, and this view is strongly 
sapported by the fact that in the west provinces there are vast deposits of magnetic iron sand, an ore 
easily reducible in the most primitive furnaces. 
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the same time, as tbis special form of sword has been rarely found in the early 
simple burial-mounds. Now as iron was known and in use in China as early as 
1000 B.o. (Legge), and there was communication between Japan and that country 
at least as early as 265 B.C., the Japanese could hardly have failed to have then 
learned the use of the metal, and at the same time to have become acquainted 
with iron weapons if they had not this knowledge already. It would hence seem 
to be not unreasonable to assume that not much, if at all, later than this date 
dolmens began to be built. 

The rudeness and megalithic character of the structure of a dolmen, it might 
be supposed, would afford some clue to its age, but in Japan these features by no 
means always imply great antiquity. '* 

An exact chronological arrangement of the various types is also impossible, 
although, I think, the earliest dolmens will be found among those of the simplest 
plan, such as the allies couveiies. From this simple form, in the course of time, 
was developed the type having a distinct chamber and entrance gallery, and from 
this again the more highly differentiated dolmen witii double chambers was 
evolved. A still later phase is exhibited in the six dolmens of well-hewn and 
coursed masonry in the provinces of Yamato and Izumo. If this view of the 
gradual evolution of the complex from the simple dolmen is coiTect, then I think 
we must admit that a long period of time must have been required for its accom- 
plishment. If we allow seven or eight centuries for these developments, and this 
hardly seems to be a too liberal allowance, then as we have seen dolmen building 
ended 600 to 700 a.d., the approximate date of its beginning would be shortly 
before our era, a computation not differing very greatly from that given above. 

The evidence derived from the number of dolmens in the country is also not 
without value in this computation of the length of the dolmen-building age. I 
have examined in all 406. Besides these, according to the estimates of local 
officials, village headmen, and farmers in the districts in which they occur, there 
are not less than 800 others including those which are more or less completely 
ruined. The total number of dolmens would hence be about 1,200, but this, I 
think, is decidedly an under-estimate and certainly falls very far short of the 
actual number originally erected. In every province there is abundant evidence 
that very many have been destroyed and the geographical names of some of the 
dolmen districts testify to this, thus we have Taao-dzuka (the eighty mounds) 
where only fifteen remain, Sen-dzuka (1000 mounds or " great many ") where 
there are now only about forty. 
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Now from their construction necessitating the labour of a large body of men, 
and from the nature of their contents, it will, I think, be admitted that they can 
only be regarded as the tombs of chiefs or of men in authority and not of the 
common people. Hence, as their number is so great, and their distribution is 
chiefly confined to a few centres of limited area and does not extend over the 
whole country, the period during which they were erected must have been of 
considerable length, and I would again suggest seven or eight centuries as its 
probable minimum duration. 

From these considerations it would then appear that the beginning of the 
ilolmen period may not have been widely separated in time from the commence- 
ment of our era, although it must be remembered that one or two isolated 
examples would tend to place it in an earlier age. 

The scarcity of iron, excepting in dolmens, the rare occurrence of bronze 
swords in burial-mounds, and the absence of any evidence of the Japanese having 
been in their stone age in the islands, and their undoubtedly long settlement in 
the west parts of the country, are also in favour of a more remote date. 

A considerable amount of light is thrown on the history, customs, and 
civilisation of the ancient Japanese by the dolmens and their remains. 

In the early part of the period during which they were builders of dolmens, 
they seem to have been a collection of independent or semi-independent clans of 
the same race, armed with the same weapons, and having the same burial customs 
and religious beliefs. They occupied certain distinct centres now marked by 
extensive groups of dolmens and burial-mounds. These are scattered somewhat 
irregularly over the country, generally not far from the coast, and are separated 
from one another by more or less wide tracts of country where few or no dolmens 
are found. The country was then in fact only very partially occupied by them. 

The chief centres are, as I have already pointed out, four in number, viz. 

1. The Kyushu centre, embracing the northern and eastern province of 

the Island of Kyushu. 

2. The Izumo centre, embracing the provinces of Izumo, Hoki, and Inaba. 

3. The Yamato centre, embracing Yamato, Kawachi, and the neighbouring- 

provinces. 

4. The Musasbi centre, embracing the provinces of Musashi, Kotsuke, and 

Shimotsuke. 
To these may perhaps be added another, Bizen, and its adjacent province^ 
Bingo, although it is just possible that this centre is of later date than the others- 
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The province of Yamato, according to Japanese ancient records, was the locus 
of a central government. Its chief rulers are styled emperors, and are held to 
have been supreme in authority over the whole nation from the earliest times; 
but this is open to serious doubt so far as the early half of the dolmen period is 
concerned. The characteristic form of burial-moun,d for the Tamato rulers of 
that time ia the huge double mound already described, fig. 10; but precisely 
the same form of mound is also found in the other centres associated with their 
groups of dolmens. It is true that these mounds are more numerous, and some 
are larger in the Yamato centre than in the others, yet, unless the clans occupy- 
ing the latter were independent, or their rulers were regarded as the equals of the 
Yamato chiefs, no mounds of this so-called imperial form should be found in them 
at all. Besides, the objects which have been found in the dolmens of these other 
districts indicate even greater wealth and magnificence of display than those 
found in the Yamato centre, to which the sites of successive imperial courts are 
assigned. The Yamato rulers subsequently acquired sway over them, but not 
until a considerable part of the dolmen period had elapsed. The other less 
important groups of dolmens, which form as it were outliers from the chief 
centres, probably mark the sites of military posts, established to hold the 
aborigines in check, and so afford security to the main body of the clan settled on 
the greater plains. 

The close resemblance of the contents of the dolmens in all these centres, and 
the similarity in the structure and form of their chambers, in spite of a few local 
modifications, show conclusively that in all we have to deal with one race only. 
The weapons, ornaments, and pottery are, with few exceptions, practically 
identical. 

From what has been stated, it will be seen that the dolmen period in Japan 
from its beginning to its close was characterised by a well-developed civilisation 
and a culture which had advanced far beyond the limits of barbarism. During it 
the clans of the race had driven out the aborigines from the richest portions of 
the country, had become a settled and united people, and had made great pro- 
gress in the industrial arts. 

The high stage in civilisation to which they had attained might have been 
thought incompatible with the rude structures of the dolmens of undressed stone 
which they erected as sepulchres for their famous dead, but the remains which 
these dolmens have yielded, which I have had the honour of describing, demon- 
strate conclusively that this is not so, but that weathered boulders and unhewn 
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blocks were used in their construction with some definite object, probably a 
religious one, the meaning of which is not apparent, and not because the art of 
stone cutting was unknown. 

Many points, however, are still obscure about this important period in the life 
history of the Japanese race. More explorations are required for their elucidation, 
and still more for tracing back that history further in pre-dolmen times. Yet I 
hope that those it has been my privilege to make and the facts I have 
endeavoured to elicit from them, may be deemed to be of sufficient interest to 
justify me in bringing them to the notice of the Society. 
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TABLE I.— DIMENSIONS, ETC. OF JAPANESE DOLMENS. 

The dolmeoB cnntained in ibia Table, excepting Noa. Ill to 114, were apeciallj ezAmined aud measured bj the aatbor, a 
ther are the best preeerred examples in the proTJuces Dtentioaed. 

The IsDgth and breadth of the chamber and galterj in each case are the dimGnsions at the floor line. 
When the position of the gallery is not giren, it is on the median line. 
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XXI. — The Domus Info'ior or Frary of our oldest Charterhouses. By the Bev. 
Henbt Gee, B.D., F.S.A. 



Read 20th Majr, 1897. 



Anything that enables us to picture tbe life of our old monasteries cannot fail to 
prove interesting to students of English archseology ; I venture therefore to call 
your attention to a very characteristic feature of our oldest Charterhouses which, 
so far as I know, has escaped the obBeryation of those who have examined the 
history of monastic remains in this country.* 

The two Charterhouses in question are Witham and Henton, in Somersetshire; 
the one founded by Henry II. in expiation of hia guilt in the murder of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, the other some half-century later by Bla, widow of "William 
Longesp^e, earl of Salisbury, in pursuance of the intention of her late husband, 
an intention promoted and fostered by Edmund Rich, treasurer of Salisbury, 
afterwards archbishop of Canterbury. Both these monasteries possessed » Dorrius 
Inferior, which in England was called a frary, or " le frary," and the existence of 
this characteristic differentiates Witham and Henton from all housefl of the same 
Order in England, for no other English Charterhouse, so far as I can discover, 
had a Domita Inferior, and, as we shall see. Charterhouses with this institation are 
entirely different both in design and life from those which have it not. 

It may be well at the outset to give a very brief account of the Domus Inferior 
at the mother house of the whole Order, the Grande Chartreuse ; for in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, when new houses were regulated by monks from t^e kunse 
of St. Bruno, there was, the Carthusian annals show us, a very cloae conformity of 
design between the new and the old. It is highly probable that thifi general 

* Bat see Dimock's Magna Vita 8. Hitgom* Epitcopi Lincolniemit (Bolls Series 37), 384. 
VOL. LV. 4 H 
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correspondence was far more closely kept up for a century or two in the 
Cartbusiau Order than was the case with houses of other Orders. Those who 
have driven or walked from Grenoble to the Grande Chartreuse may remember 
that after crossing a bridge and entering the boundaries of the Desert from 
St. Pierre or St. Laurent they were shown a substantial set of buildings with a 
church, and so on. They imagined, perhaps, that they had reached the monastery, 
but this is not the Charterhouse proper, which is still an hour's journey on beyond. 
It is the Domus Inferior, which is locally called GurHere or Correrie. In its 
beginnings it dates back to early in the twelfth century, but since that time it has 
passed through many vicissitudes of outward form and use. The main building 
is now used as a hospital; in the eighteenth century it was the printing and 
publishing department of the Order, and at other times it has been put to other 
uses.* 

Now we are fortunate in possessing the early Customs of the Carthusians as 
they were drawn up by Guigo, the fifth prior of the Grande Chartreuse,'' who was 
a contemporary of St. Bernard in the early twelfth century. And before we see 
what they tell us of the use of the lower house I may add here that these Customs 
were prefixed to all subsequent editions of the Carthusian statutes, and were care- 
fully annotated by a competent authority in the seventeenth century, so that we 
are able to see not only the early customs, but side by side with them the changes 
which were introduced in later centuries, through stress of circumstance or by 
resolution of the general chapter of the Order. It is scarcely too much to say 
that nearly half the Customs of Guigo would be meaningless without the practical 
commentary of the Domus Inferior. Putting together what Guigo says, we are 
able to gain a tolerably clear conception of the place it held in the Grande 
Chartreuse and its life. It was, then, an entirely distinct establishment from the 
monastery proper, and stood at a much lower elevation on the mountain. It was 
the home of the conversi or lay brethren, who lived here under the supervision of 
the procurator. The monks proper, or fathers, who were all priests, lived in their 
cells on the mountain top with their own cloisters and church and other buildings. 
The fathers with their prior, like the elders with Moses in Exodus, c. xxiv., 
worshipped God on the moimtain, whilst the lay people remained below. All 
noisy work was relegated to the Domus Inferior, the milling, the tanning, the 
carpentering, and so forth." 

* See The Monastery of the Grande Chartretise, by a Carthusian Monk, 3, 209. 

^ Migne'B Patrologi/, vol, 153. 

« Rid. coIh. 667, 668, 669, 680. 
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Such, then, was the design of the lower house. In order to carry it out a 
considerable number of ordinances were made, which it would be wearisome to 
enumerate. Reference may be made to a few of them. We have already seen 
that the conversi had their own church here ; they also had a chapterhouse, a 
kitchen, and bo forth. Eules were made for their regulation. The prior spent 
every fifth week in the lower house, but on ordinary occasions the procurator 
managed everything, with constant reference to the prior for advice. Full 
directions were given for the services of the lower church,' and for the private 
devotions of the lay brethren, which were often in their own language. The pro- 
curator '' was their priest and minister, and was charged to retire frequently for 
prayer and meditation that he might edify them the more. As time went on, 
barns and buildings round the lower house increased, and cottages seem to have 
been built for male servants and mereenarii who were employed by the procurator 
on the monastic lands." Tl)ese famuli and mereenarii probably lived within the 
boundaries of the lower house, and never came higher than the entrance of the 
upper house, but the lay brothers came up on certain festivals, when they had 
their place reserved for them in the church and chapterhouse. The days on 
which they did so were carefully prescribed. 

But besides being the monastery of the conversi, the lower house was utilized 
for other purposes. It was found convenient on occasion to transmit thither any 
who fell sick in the upper house, and the Customs prescribed the method of 
tending the sick monks there.* This usage was suggested by the milder atmos- 
phere at the correrie. Visitors, too, were first received at the Domus Inferior' 
and were not always allowed to proceed any farther. The commentator on the 
Customs tells us rather patlietically that the number of those who sought enter- 
tainment was very large, and it became necessary to preserve the quiet of the 
upper house by retaining such guests below. Rooms were provided for their 
entertainment. 

It is time to tarn from the type and theory of the Domus Inferior in order to 
see what traces of its existence can be found at Witham and Henton. It is 
a ■priori most likely that St. Hugh, for some years procurator in the lower house of 
the Grande Chartreuse, would reproduce at Witham an institution so familiar to 
himself, and indeed it is probable that in his time a Charterhouse without a 
Domus Inferior would scarcely have been considered a Charterhouse. In the 

« Migne, 153, ool, 723. " Ibid. col. 667. ' Ibid. wl. 681. 

•i lUd. col. 667. ' Ibid. col. 669. 

4h2 
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Magna Vita of St. Hugh,' one of the most mteresting surely of medieval lives, 
we have ample documentary evidence as to the lower house at Witham. The 
writer describes St. Hugh's uncertainty as to the site of the greater and smaller 
churches;" he speaks of the "coetus gemini consistentium ibi monachorum et 
conversorum" ; and when St. Hugh bids his last farewell, he takes leave first of 
the fathers, and then betakes himself to the dwellings of the lay brethren, 
and keeps vigil in their church." And that church of the conversi, restored 
by Mr. White, still survives at what is called Witham Friary. For at Witham, 
though we know from what we have seen that there was an upper house, its 
remains exist no longer, and after some examination and much inquiry 1 have 
been quite unable to identify the exact site. It must probably be sought on rising 
ground, considerably to the east of the present Witham Friary. That it was 
quite separate is made clear by the particulars of grant to Ralph Hopton in 1544, 
to say nothing of the distinction intended by the word frary or friary. With the 
exception of the minor ecclesia there are very few structural remains of the lower 
house, but the large fishpond hard by is well worth a visit, for it seems to have 
been a regular fish-breeding establishment. 

At Henton there was a slight modification of the original idea of a Charter- 
house, in that the monastery itself was situate not in an eremus, as at Witham and 
other early houses, but in the park of Countess Bla. The monks would perhaps 
on that account be the more anxious to keep in aU other respects as closely to the 
type of a Charterhouse as they could. And so, without doubt, they built the 
Domus Inferior, which we can still trace. The upper house is on a hill top, the 
lower is more than half a mile distant on the banks of the river Frome. We can 
still trace the winding path which leads up through Hinton Wood to the existing 
remains of the monastery. Along this road, once well paved, the procurator with 
his lay brethren passed up and down to keep the festival days at the upper house. 
It led probably to the smaller cloister where there were cells for the lay brethren, 
and offices in which they bestowed the goods which they had brought up from the 
house below. The procurator at Henton must have been relieved of one trouble- 
some office which fell heavily on St. Hugh in the lower house at the Grande 
Chartreuse. There were probably no guests to entertain at the Henton Domua 
Inferior, for the configuration of the land proves that strangers approaching by 
the highway must have reached the upper house first ; and an Exchequer deposition 

• Magna Vita S. Sugonit Epiecopi Lincoln\engig, ed. J . F. Dimock, London, 1864 (Rolls Series 37. 

*> jtiw. ee. • li^- 219. 
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proves the existence of a guest-house Dear the highway, and this ho^tium still 
survived at the beginning of the seventeenth century. But to return to the lower 
house, we may still see, at what is locally known as " Friary," the old com mill 
with its large reservoir, and another reservoir higher up, whilst a level spot is yet 
called " Old Church." In the rough wall which surrounds " Friary," there are 
remains of wrought stones, and the cottagers speak of foundations which they 
know to exist at no great depth beneath the surface of the ground. 

But now comes the question, whether the Dmnus Inferior was kept up during 
the whole history of Witham and Henton. No other English Charterhouse, I 
believe, possessed a lower house, and it is clear that when after an interval of 
150 years the London Charterhouse was founded, none was built there. By this 
time, the Carthusians tell us,* it was recognised in the Order that the Carthusian 
ideal was better kept' by building a single large monastery, wherein all, both 
clerical and lay, were directly under the prior's eye. And so it seems to have 
become usual to change the Domus Inferior into an ordinary grange. This 
change, I believe, to have taken place both at Witham and at Henton. At 
Witham the circumstances are described. In 1458 the prior and convent of 
Witham petitioned the bishop of Bath and Wells for his license to erect a 
baptismal font within the frary church, and to consecrate a piece of ground near 
the same church as a cemetery. The document, which exists in bishop Bekynton's 
register, sets forth the reason of this startling request." It is stated that in times 
past there were plenty of people to come forward and seek profession as lay 
brethren, and consequently there had been no lack of men to till the land and 
perform other offices within the termini of the monastery. All however was now 
changed, and they had no sufficient number of conversi to do the necessary work 
within the limits of the monastery. Meantime, the land could not be allowed to 
fall out of cultivation, and the fathers must live, and so the convent permitted 
secular persons of both sexes to dwell within the monastic boundaries and to build 
themselves cottages there. It was on behalf of these cottagers that the font was 
to be erected and the cemetery consecrated. As I understand the petition it 
amounts to an abandonment of the Domus Inferior after nearly 300 years service, 
and the prior now proposes to make it into a parish church or chapelry for the 
Tnercenarii and their families, withdrawing the lay brethren, who still existed, into 
the Domus Supeiior. In other words Witham was now conformed to the pattern 
of the later Charterhouses elsewhere. 

We have ample proof in the Carthusian annals that the diflBculty experienced 
at Witham was felt elsewhere and before this date. The general chapter of the 
• Migne, col. 668. "» Addi MS. 6966, f. 89. 
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Order in 1375, and again in 1387, drew attention to the fact that it was a flagrant 
violation of the first rules of the Order to allow women to live in any houses or 
granges in which persons dwelt in the Carthusian habit. The reference is clearly 
to the lower house, in which cmiversi dwelt, and it was most emphatically laid 
down in the oldest Customs that no woman might enter the termini privilegiati, as 
they were called, of upper or lower house.' But, evidently, through the dearth 
of labourers caused by the ravages of the Black Death, it was impossible to keep 
the lower house going, or to get adequate male service. The consequence of it 
all was that the monks were forced to allow cottagers with their families to live 
in and around the lower house. It was made an ordinance of the provincial 
visitors to inquire into this in 1392. 

Thus then the lower house at Witham became a small village, and its 
original design was abandoned owing to causes which had been operating for some 
time. I believe that the same change took place at Henton. There is a very 
curious entry in Bishop King's Register under date 1498.'' It contains a license 
to the Prior of Henton to transfer certain bodies which had been buried "in a 
profane place among bushes and other venomous beasts " (so it runs) to conse- 
crated ground. Now surely it would not be necessary to get the bishop's license 
to exhume bodies that had been buried, say, in a wood. Is it too bold a conjecture 
to suggest that the minor ecclesia with its cemetery had been given up, and the 
Domus Inferior converted into a grange long before 1498, and that if so the site 
of the cemetery bad meanwhile become overgrown with bushes, so that the father 
prior now desired tn transfer from it to the cemetery of the upper church those 
who had been buried below ? But that is not my only reason for believing that 
the Henton Domus Inferior had been converted, and its church pulled down, for I 
hnd in the particulars of grant that there is no mention whatever of the buildings 
distinctive of a lower house. Indeed a document exists which shows that 
buildings in the Frary had been leased out before the dissolution of the monastery. 
It only remains to add that there was no need for baptismal font or cemetery at 
Henton Fi-ary, as there was a church in the village of Henton, and another at 
Freshford which is close to the Frary. 

[The general documentary authorities for this paper are the Gonsuetudines of 
Guigo in Migne's Patrologia, vol. 153 ; Statuta Ordinis Cariusieneis, 1510 ; Nova 
,S'(«(w(a, 1736; Annates Cartusienses, and Ephemerides CaW«sie)i8e«, lately printed. 
The best modem edition of the Statutes is Bisciplina Ordinis Cartusiensis, 
Montreuil, 1894. For the Wells Registers, see the Hutton Transcripts, Add. 
MS. 6966.] 

' M'gne, col. 681. " Add. MS. 6966, f. 153. 
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A Sixteenth Century Matliematical Instrument Case. 

January 2l8t, 1897. — Percy G. Stone, Esq., F.S.A., exhibitol a case of Mathematical 
Instruments of the sixteenth century, upon which he read the following notes ; 

This instrument ease, which I have the honour to lay before you, is the property of Dr. En<;lisli, 
of Sleights, Yorks, by whose courtesy 1 am enabled to exhibit it this evening. Of its history 
nothing is known beyond the fact that it was aequiretl by the owner's grandfather ; an extensi\'(! 
collector of interesting objets d'art. That it was made for some influential or wealthy per.^on is 
evident from the caro bestowed on tlie workmanship of the case, ami the elaborate finish of the 
instruments. 

The case, which is of gilt brass, is four- 
sided, each side being 2| inches wide, and 
closed at the angles by ornamental balusters 
of refined detail, supported on cherubim feet. 
(PI. XLII.) The total height is 7^ inches. 
The lid is hinged and secured on the front by 
a hasp and cruciform rim lock highly engraved. 
The sides are ornamented with classically 
draped figures of Pence and War with their 
attendant satellites Abundance and Poverty. 
The front panel, Peace, represents a figure 
seated to the left, the left hand on an urn, the 
right apparently holding the cover. In the left 
top corner is a dove with an olive branch in its 
beak. The legend, which is engraved on the 

lock case, is Pa t orbi exopUatiasimi. The right I*""" ™ ^^"^H,,*!;^^'^ ^"„n^M r*"^"'"'"" 

hand panel has a figure seated to the front, 

tlie liead inclined to the right. In the left hand a branch hearing fruit and leaves, in the right 
a small scroll. To the right of the figure a group of fruit and cereals. Above in a scrolled 
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bui-<]er the legend Abundantia Pacu filia The left side panel contains a figure seated to the 
left, the body to the front. In the bark ground &ro a house in flames and a Iflafleaa tree. The 
legend is Patiperiea Belli filia, enclosed in a border as before. On the back panel War is 
represented as a helmeted female seated with the bead inolined U> the left. The left hand holds a 
palm bmnch, the right leans on a cuirass or panoply of the conventional claasio form. Behind 
the figure is a lance and spear. The legend above is unusoal and significant, Belhtm fax 
Mnndi. The figures of War and Abundance are superior in conception and execution to those 
of Peace and Poverty, and are rather Italian in feeling. 

T)ie top bears a crowned Hon passant gardant within an ornamental border of the usual 
Elizaltc-than form, while the whole of the inside of 
blie lid is filled with an elaborate engraved panel of 
Foliage work. On the bottom within a plainer cartouche 
Is the name of the maker, BarQaimtwe. Netemm. 

The top and bottom rims of the case are enriched 

ffith a chased cable moulding, and the frieze round the 

lid is engraved with a foliage scroll of very refined 

letail. 

Maker's name on a Sixteenth CentaiyM^e- The instruments, which are fitted upright into a 

matical Inttrnment CMe. (Fnll sbe.) hg^j ^(^ rtceptacle capped with brass pierced to 

receive them, are elaborately chased and gold washed. (Pt. XLIII.) They were originally 

twenty in number consisdng of 

1. A pair of scissors. 

2. Two knives with interchangeable blades. 

3. Three knive blades {mitaing). 

4. A sharpening hone. 

5. A foot rule, English measure, 
t). All angle or set square. 

7. A sector? {miadng). 

8. A penholder with nib. 

9. A pencil-holder. 

10. A pricker. 

11. A beam compass, for describing large circles. 

12. A compass pen. 

13. A drawing pen. 

14. A pair of proportional dividers. 

15. A pair of square dividers, steel pointed. 

16. A large pair of compasses, 6 inches. 

17. A smaller pair of compasses, 3 inches. 

18. A smaller pair of compasses, steel pointed, 2| inches. 

19. A smaller pair of compasses, 2 Inches. 

20. A smaller pair of compasses, 1^ inch. 
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The accurate finish of theso iDsti'umoiits is remarkable, and the double action of the lieam 
compass worthy of notice. 

Of tho maker, Bartholomew Newsome, little is known beyond the fact Uiat he was a clock 
and dial maker of London, who Eourished during the reign of Elizabeth and died in 1593. The 
only other work of his that I have come across, a small pedestal striking clock in the British 
Museum, is inferior, both in design and execution, to tliis instrument case. As tlie Clockmakers' 
Compnnj was only incorporated in 1631, Newsome's name naturally does not appear in its 
records, and I have failed to discover any mention of him among the books of the Blacksinitlis' 
Company, to which clockmakers, prior to 1631, belonged. 

From Former Clock and Watchmakers and their Work, by F. J. Britten,* I extract the 
following notes : 

" Bartholomew Newsam or Newsham, one of the earliest makers of portable clocks whose 
work survives, lived in the Strand. In Calendar of State Papers is a grant in 1572 to B. N. 
(Barth. Kewsnm) of the office of clockmaker to the Queen, in reversion after the deatli or 
surrender of N. U. (Nich. Urseau), the then royal clockmaker. In 1583 there is a letter dated 
Aug. 5th, from Bartilmew Kewsham to Sir Francis Walsyngham, desiring him to favour the 
writer's petition to Her Majesty for the augmenting a certain number of years wherein he had 
moved Sir Philip Sydney to speak for him. In 1590 is a grant to Bai'tholoinew Newsham of tiie 
office of clockmaker to the Queen, vice Nicholas Urseau, deceased. 

By his will, 1586, lie bequeathed to his apprentice bis 'seconde elock,' to a relative his 
' best vice save one, a beckhorne to stand upon a bordo, a great fore liammer and to hand hammers 
a grete large beckhorne in my back shoppe.' To different friends he left ' a Sonne dyaJl of 
copper gylte,' a ' cristall Jewell with a watche in it garnished with gould,' a ' watche clocke in a 
silken purse,' and a 'sonne dyall to stande up pen a post in his garden.' That he intended his 
son to carry on the business is evident from the clause ' alt the rest of my tooles I give unto 
Edward Newsom my sonne with condiciun that he bucome a clockmaker as I am, yf not I will 
the foresaid tooles to be sould by my executors.' 

As I can find no record of this Edward Newsom we may conclude he did not follow his 
father's business, or that he died before he took out his livery. 

With regard to tlie original owner of the ease, it seems more than probable that it was 
made for Queen Elizabeth herself, perhaps a present from her clockmaker. The lion on the top 
is, as charged on the royal arms — gardant passant; and there is no motto or armorial shield, as 
one would suppose would have been tho case had it been made for a nobleman or gentleman of 
the period." 

" Loudon, 1894. 
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Notes on a Silver Dish with a figure of Dionysos from tlie Hindu Kush. 

March 18tli, 1897. — Charles H. Read, Esq., Secretary, exhibited a Silver Dish with a 
figure of Dionysos from the Hindu Kush, on which he read the following notes : 

** The silver dish {PI. XLIV.) I have the honour to exhibit was found in August, 1892, 
near Buddhigharra, about four miles west of Tank, a town in the Dehra Ismail Khan district 
of the Punjab, and formerly the capital. It was discovered by a native on one of the mounds 
common in the district, and seems to have been exposed bv heavy rains. With it were found 
what are described as a silver cup and saucer, but these were unfortunately melted before they 
were seen by Europeans. The dish was ultimately given by a friend to Mr. M. Longwortli 
Damea, divisional judge at Jehlam, who very kindly offered it ae a gift to the British Museum. 

I may state, as an apology for the little real information I can give about it, that, although I 
circulated photographs to all my friends familiar with Indian archaeology, none could give me 
the least infoimation, as to date, or as to what {>eopIe had made it, nor where another such repre- 
sentation could be found. The one man who could perhaps have put me on the track was the 
late Sir Alexander Cunningham, whose vast knowledge of Indiau antiquities was equalled by his 
generosity in imparting it. 

The dish is made of a plate of silver, apparently, from the colour of the oxide, alloyed with 
copper, and the design has been executed by the repoussi process from behind, and finislied in 
front by chasing. In the centre is a circular medallion, surrounded by radiating wavy flutes, 
increasing in width towards the circumference, where they form a scalloped edge. The central 
subject is a man seated, nearly naked, drinking from a rhyion held in his upraised right hand and 
holding the neck of a full wine-skin in his left ; upon his right hand is seated a woman holding a 
cup in her left hand and a garland in her right. This figure is small in proportion to the man. 
The whole is surrounded by a thick grape vine, with grapes and leaves growing from each side. 
The background and some details are gilt. The man wears a crown of vine leaves and grapes, 
grapes as earrings, and curly hair and moustache ; round his neck is a necklace or tore and 
bracelets on his wrists. He is shod in buskins, with curled-over toes, reaching to the calf of the 
leg. He would appear to be seated on the ground, and across his thighs is carelessly cast 
what may be a loosened waist-band ; but iu its present position it leaves tlie figure somewhat 
more obviously naked than is usually the case in ancient Indian art. 

The figure of the woman is clearly intended merely as an appropriate accompaniment of the 
subject; and the difference in proportion is evidently intended to accentuate the importance of the 
male figure. She is dressed in a mantle fastened on the breast, hair in a plait down the back, 
and witli a stout twisted waist-band from which descends a garment concealing the feet as she 
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sits. Tlie style of tliis figui-c very nearly resembles that of Hindu sculptures of medieval timeB, 
nml taken alone ean scarcely be said to indicHte any influence outside Indian art. 

In the male figure on the other hand are fbun<l several details pointing to a connection witii 
Central Asia, and perhaps remotely with Greece. In the first place the presence of the vine, 
itself not an Indian plant, would connect the subject with the more temperate regions to tlie 
north ; and it may fairly be inferred that the wine in the skin, which he is drinking from the 
rhyton, is the juice of the grape. The form of the rhyton itaelf is not Indian, hut finds its closest 
analogue in Greek art. The head of the ibex, or some kindred animal, which Ibrms the 
lower part of the vessel, is very cleverly drawn, and shows clearly that the artist was familial*, 
with the salient points of the animal. The line joining the end of the rhyton to the moutli of the 
drinker may possibly be a tube to be placed in the mouth, but I rather think it is a conventional 
representation of the stream of wine passing from the mouth of the vessel. The wearing of a 
moustache alono also is rather a character to be found in the early sculptures of the north-west 
frontier of India. In the Buddhist sculptures from Yusufzai, tlie kings or Bodhisats are 
commonly represented with such a moustache as is seen here, and they have also the heavy 
coiled hair dressed in a similiar fashion. Tlie buskins also with their curled toes are of Central 
Asian style. These peculiarities, coupled with the unusual nudity of the figure, lead me to think 
that we have here a design from the hand of a craftsman whose training was rather that of {lerhapa 
Bactria, or at least Central Asia, with a lingering trace of classical influence, than truly Indian. 
In fact there would seem to be every reason for supposing that it was made in the counby where 
it was found. 

The country called by the Greeks Paropamisna seems to have been scarcely included in 
Bactria, or at any rate formed its boundary on the Indian side. It Is inhabited now, and 
probably was also in ancient times, by a hardy race of highlanders, very different from the 
typical Hindu of the plains. They were theoretically, at any rate, included in the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and it was here that, according to Ptolemy, Bacchus came on his journey 
to India. This latter tradition, though of no historical value, has at least a bearing upon our 
present subject. It shons that in the classical mind the district in question was associated with 
Bacchic festivities, and the occurrence of such representations as we have upon this dish would 
naturally be frequent upon the utensils of banquets. 

That the Greek language, and probably a certain measure of Greek culture, was firmly 
planted in Bactria and the surrounding states that came under Alexander's sway is shown by the 
coins of his successors, who up to about the Christian era used on their coins Greek 
legends and af^rwanls Greek characters for native titles. These by degrees, as the classical 
influence declined and the Suytliians overran tho country, became illegible and finally died out, 
being superseded by the native characters. 

At a period which is at present not accurately determined, but probably about the beginning 
of the Christian era, a very high state of culture existed in the Yusufzai district on the borders 
of Afghanistan. This was under the influence of Buddhism, and tliough the art bears the decided 
impress of classical stylo, the scenes represented, being uniformly either scenes in the life of 
Buddha or portraits of his votaries or disciples, are very remote in character from that which wo 
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are now cmisideriiig, and it would scarcely be suggested tliat such an object could be the work 
of the sanio artists wlio built the elaborate monasteries of Yusufzni, of which numerous remains 
can be seen in the Buddhist Gallery at the British Museum. 

Probably towards the end of the third century A D. the Sassanian rulers of Persia absorbod 
the district of Faropamisus into their empire, and imported their peculiar art into the country. 
With Sassaninn art we are now fairly familiar, and it may safely be said that the style of tlie 
work before us does not seem to belong to that school. 

In the collection of Sir Wollaston Franks, our President, at the British Museum is a typical 
Bassanian dish, probably of fourth ceniur)' work. If these were placed side by side the more 
restrained and severe slyle of the Sassanian composition would be very marked. 

So much for the country in which the dish was made. 

As to the person represented, I think there can be no question that we have only to decide 
between a god and a monarch. He can scarcely be the latter, for several reasons. Tliere is an 
entire absence of anything that can be called an attribute of royalty, and the evident state of 
abandonment of the principal figure is scarcely likely to have been chosen by an artist of the 
court as that in which it would be fitting to represent hia master. The vine crown shows, I 
think, that we have here a god, and that the god is Dionysos is probable, not only from this 
small but convincing feature, but by the propriety and probability of finding many representations 
of Dionysos in the country in which Ptolemy places his Dionyso])oli8, and where the head of 
ihe god on the one side and his panther on the other formed the entire design of the coins 
of one of the successors of Alexander in Bactria (Pantaleon, King of India, 170 bc). 

The qualities attributed to Dionysos and to Heracles seem to have been peculiarly suited 
to the temperament of the hardy mountuinccrs of the Hindu Rush in late Greek times, and I 
tliink that in a modernized form tlie two cults are still existent there. 

I do not mean to imply that tlie date of the dish is so early as these Gi'eek rulers. There is, 
in fact, nothing classical about it beyond a mere detail such as tho rhyton as a drinking vessel. 
If we take the opposite extreme of date we find that in the eighth century the Paropamisus 
became Mubammadun from its conquest by the Moslem riders of India. Not only from the 
nature of the scene represented, which is absolutely opposed to the teachings of the Koran, but 
also from the style of the work, the dish can scarcely be thought to belong to this period. 

Its date, then, would be somewhere between the third and the eighth century a.d., a 
sufficiently wide margin ; but in our present state of knowlege of the ancient art of this part 
of the world, due to the limited number of specimens existing, it seems im^xissible to produce 
evidence for greater precision. But short of actual proof of its origin, there is certainly some 
slight gain in showing what it is not If it be not Bactrian-Greek work, nor Sassaniun, nor 
Muhammadan, but later than ttio first and earlier than the last, a locus pamitentice might be 
found for it as Indo-Scythian. During the struggles of the Sassanian rulers with the Roman 
power it is quite possible that the natives of the Hindu Kush may have been left to their own 
devices, to practice their worship of Dionysos undisturbed by the propaganda of Zoroaster, or any 
otlier creed." 
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Abbo, abbot of Flenry, 270 

Abe-mura (Japan), dolmen at, 448, 453, 466, 
521, 523 ; plan of, 454 ; earcophagns in, 
454 

AbergaTenny bullock, horns of, 141 

Abrudbanyam (Transylvania), waxed tablets 
fram, 267 

Abundance, figure of, on brass case, 531 

Abu-Simbpl (Egypt), temple at, 30 

Abydos (Egypt), temple of Seti I. at, 29 

Achilles id Scyroe, on wall painting at Pompeii, 
311, 312 

Ada. 359, 371, 382 

.lEgos-potami, battle of, 355 

j^sica (N'ortbnmb.), fibnlge of Celtic &bric from, 
A. J. Evans, M.A., F.S.A., on, 179 ; notes 
on excavations at, in 1894, by F. Haveb- 
KiF.LD, M.A., F.S.A., 195; armoar from, 
198; bronze fibulie from, 179, 181, 187, 
397, 403; bronze ring from, 179, 180; 
coins from, 196, 198 ; gold ring from, 179, 
180 ; inscriptions from, 196 ; silver collar 
from, 179, 180, 397; sonth gate of, 197; 
Bonth-west comer of fortress, 196; vaatt, 
197 

i£thelwold, Benedictional of, representation of 
wax tablet in, 263 

Action, sou of Anthas, 350 

Agate, beads of, bx>m Japan, 478 

Akasaka (Japan), dolmens near, 518 

Aki (Japan), bnrial'monnda at, 441 

Albi (France), notes on the cathedral charch of 
St. Cecily at, by R. W. TwiooB, F.S.A., 
93 ; chapel of de Oneysse, 98 ; choir, 108, 
110 ; design of church, 95 ; fortified en- 
closure, 100; gateway, statues and bas- 
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Albi — con/ inv ed. 

reliefs on, 96 ; high altar. 111 : interior, 
101; metal work, 112; originally part of 
a military fortress, 94; paintings in the 
cbapels, 105; paintings on the vault of 
the nave, 102, 112; pavement, HI; plan 
of church, 94 ; plan of paintings on vault 
of nave, 112; porch, 98; restoration of 
exterior, 99 ; rood screen, 109 

Albinus, Claudius, 148 

Aldbelm, 263 

Alesia, 182 

Alexander the Great, 355, 387 

Alexandria, gold chains from, 395, 397; gold 
bracelets from, 396, 397 

Alkmene, on a Greek vase, 117 

Altamnra, Greek vase from, 118 

Alvah (Banff.), bronze armlet from, 191 

Amada (Egypt), temple of Thothmes III. at, 29 

Amber, beads of, from High Down (Sussex), 
211, 212, 213 

Ambien Hill (Leicester), 160, 162, 164, 165, 
167-169, 174-178 

Ambori (Japan), burial-mound at, 523 

America, South, cattle of, 142 

Analysis of contents of glass vessel found on 
High Down (Sussex), 207 

AfDEitaoN, W. C. F., M.A., on the Roman town 
of Doclea, in Montenegro, 33 

Andogahasbi (Japan), dolmen at, 455, 520; plan 
of, 455 

Andromeda and Perseus, on wall-paintings at 
Pompeii, 311, 313 

Anglo-Saxon remains from High Down (Sussex), 
202 

Ani the scribe, 23 

Animal remains from Avon valley, 129, 131 ; 
Barrington (Cambs.), 126, 127, 131 ; Bath 
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Animft] remaing — continned. 

(Somerset), 131 ; Burwell Fen (Cambs.), 
129, 130, 134; Cftmbridge, 153; Cheater- 
ford, Gi-eat, (CambB.), 136 ; Clacton 
(Essei), 131 ; Epping Forest, 154, 156 
Grimes graves, 134 ; Ilkley (Torks,). 136 
Lausanne mnBenm, 131 ; Lyons, 131 
Melksham (Wilts.), 131 ; Newton St. Loe 
(Somerset), 131 ; Preston (Lanes.), 131 ; 
Reach Lode (Cambs.), 136; Bibble river, 
131 ; Scotland, 131, 132 ; Selkirk, 131 ; 
Silchester (Hants), 135, 421; Tiverton 
(Devon), 131; Tarmonth, 128 

Annei, emperor of Japan, tomb of, 462 

Annnnciation, the, sculpture of, at Albi, 110 

Anselm, archbishop of Canterbnry, nse of wax 
tablets by, 263 

Aathas, son of Poseidon, 350 

Antiope, 350 

Anvil, iron, from Silchester (Hants), 252 

Apulia, Greek vases from, 119 

Architectural remains from Doc lea (Monte- 
negro), 53-62; Silchester (Hants), 238, 
4-25, 429 

Ares, 356 

Ares and Hepbaistos, on a Greek vase, 117 

Areuantas, 35U 

Ariadne, marble head of, 303 

Ariadne and Dionysus, on wall-paintings at 
Pompeii, 311, 314, 316 

Ariadne and Theseus, on wall-painting at 
Pompeii, 311, 312 

Armlets, bronze, from Alvah (Banff.), 191 ; Bel- 
helvie (Aberdeen), 191 ; Bunrannock 
(Perth), 191; Castle Newe (Aberdeen), 
191 ; Culbin (Elgin), 192 ; Dmmside 
(Abei-deen), 191; Highdown (Sussex), 
214; Kinghom (Fife), 191; Munich 
mnaenm, 191 ; Mnthill (Aberdeen), 191 ; 
Newry (Ireland), 191, 403 ; Pittkelloney 
(Aberdeen), 191 ; Plunton Castle (Kirk- 
cudbright), 192, 397 ; Soafield (Fife), 191; 
Scotland, 403 ; Stanhope (Peebles), 191, 
192, 403 ; gold, from Alexandria, 396, 



Armlets — continued. 

397; Breslau museum, 404; Huratpier- 
point (Sussex), 398 ; Waldalgesbeim 
(Germany), 398 ; silver, from dolmens in 
Japan, 460 

Armour, from dolmena in Japan, 4B4, 485 ; Ro- 
man scale, from .^Isica (Northnmb.), 170, 
198; Ham HUl (Somerset), 198; Hod 
Hill (Dorset), 198 

Arm-ring, tee Armlet 

Arms :ouirass, 464,486; dagger, 479; dirk, 484; 
helmets, 403, 484, 486; javelins, 252; 
shields, 402, 403; spear-heads, 211, 213, 
479, 480, 485 ; swords, 475, 476, 479, 482 

Armatadt, wax tablets at, 275 

Aranlf, bishop o! Soissons, 268 

Arrow-heads, bronze, from Japan, 476 ; iron, 
from Japan, 479, 484, 485 

Areelis, 351 

Artemisia, 352, 358, 359, 360, 361, 362, 372, 378, 
381, 382 

Asada (Japan), dolmen at, 469 

Asaknra (Japan), dolmens at, 515, 520 

Asclepius, temple of, 377 

Asbikaga (Japan), dolmens at, 441, 453 ; con- 
tents of, 475 

Aasteas, maker of Greek vases, 119 

Athelney, abbot of, a prebendary of Wells, 324, 
328, 331, 332 

Athene, 355, 356 

Athersl«ne (Leicester), 161, 167, 173 

Auge and Hercules, on wall-painting at Pompeii, 
3U, 312 

Angustodanum, 182 

Avon valley, animal remains from, 129, 131 

Aylesford (Kent), bronze brooch from, 183 



Bacchante, marble bead of, 303 
Bacchic procession, represented ( 
ing at Pompeii, 311 



wall-paint- 
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Backworth (North nmb.), bronze brooch and coins 
from, 185, 192 

Baldric, abbot of Bonrgueil, 258, 264, 268, 269 

Bands, bronze, from High Down (Sussex), 211 j 
copper-gilt, from dolmens in Japan, 191 ; 
iron, from Silchester (Hants), 422 

Barclay, Francis, 154 

Barge-poles, gold, from Ireland, 392 

Barlow, Wniiam, bishop of Wells, 330 

Barrington (Cambs.) animal remains from, 126, 
127, 131 

Barton (Somerset), prebend of, 324 

Bates, Cadwallader, 136 

Bath (Somerset), animal remains from near, 131 

Bath, archdeacon of, 324, 328 

Bavaria, ase of waxed tablets in the mouasteriee 
of, 274 

Bayonne (Prance), chnrch at, 95 

Beads, agate, 478; amber, 211, 212, 213; bone, 
212 ; chalcedony, 477, 47S ; cbrysoprase, 
478 ; clay, 477, 478 ; curved, 477, 478 
glass, 211, 212, 472, 477, 478, 486 j jasper, 
474,477,478,486; jet, 212; nephrite, 478; 
rock crystal, 477, 478 ; silver, 477, 478 ; 
steatite, 477, 478 ; from High Down (Si 
sez), 211-214; from dolmens in Japan, 
472, 474, 477, 478, 486 ; from Silchester 
(Hants), 252 

Beanvray, Mont, 182 

Bee, abbot of, a prebendary of Wells, 324, 327 

Bedall, Adam de, 4 

Belhelvie (Aberdeen), bronze armlet from, 191 

Bells, bronze, from Silchester (Hants), 429 

Beni Hassan (Kgypt), rock tomb at, 22 

Benwell (Northnmb), area of Roman fortress at, 
195 

BerchSre, archbishop le Goox de la, 103, 112 

Berlin, waxed tablets at, 275 

Berthold, 271 

Beverley Minster (Torks.), clerical strike at, 
A. F. Lbach, M.A., F.S.A., on, 1 ; con- 
stitution of the chapter of, 1 ; dooiunente 
relating to the strike, 1 ; grounds of the 
qnarrel, 2 ; jurisdiction of the chapter, 3 ; 

4 



Beverley Minster — continued. 

ordinance of archbishop Greenfield cur- 
tailing period of residence of canons, 8 ; 
ordinance for the ministration of the 
refectory in the bedem, S, 19 ; ordinances 
made by the chapter, 8 ; seqnel of the 
story from the Parliament Bolls, 12 j 
visitation of archbishop Nevill, 4 

Beverley, Sir Robert of, 3, 4 

Bibracte, types of brooches from, 182, 189 

Bidatsn, emperor of Japan, tomb of, 462 

Biddisham (Somerset), prebend of, 323, 328, 331 

Bignor (Sussex), Roman fireplace at, 240 

Bingo (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 510 

Birdoswald (Northumb.), area of Roman fortress 
at, 195 

Bison, the, 126 

Bizen (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 443, 
450, 460, 463, 510, 513, 522, 524; pottery 
from, 498, 499 

Bjelopavlic (Montenegro), aqueduct across plain 
of, 36 

Blade-bones, perforated, from Silchester (Hants),. 
421 

Blanchard, picture by, at Albi, 106 

Boat, gold, from Ireland, 392 

Boat-hook, gold, from Ireland, 392 

Bolsena (Italy), bronze pump from, 234, 254 

Bone objects : bead, 212 ; comb, 214 ; flakeSr 
402 ; needles, 252 ; perforated bones, 421 ; 
pins, 252; from High Down (Sussex), 
212, 214 ; Silchester (Hanta), 252, 421 ; 
tomb of Ollamh Fodhla, 402 

Boa Longifroni, 133 

Boswortb, the battle of, Jahbs Gaibdner on, 159 ; 
plan of, 178 

Boswortb, Market (Leicester), 160 

Bowl, glass, from High Down (Sussex), 205, 
212 ; Silchester (Hante), 231 ; gold, from 
Ireland, 393 

Bowness (Cumb.), area of Roman fortress at, 195 

Boxmoor (Herts), mosaic pavements from, 247 

Bracelet, see Armlet 

Brandon, William, 176 
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Brass-gilt mathematical instmment case, 531 

Branghing (Herts), bronze brouch from, 188, 189 

Brecon, Mand de, 148 

Breelan, gold bracelet in mnseam at, 404 ; waxed 
tabeta at, 275 

British Mnsenm, pomp ia, 254; waxed tablets 
in, 266 

Bronze objects : 

armlete, 192, 193, 214, 397, 403 ; arrow- 
heads, 476 ; baad, 211 ; belts, 429 ; boat- 
shaped vessel, 252 ; boss, 429 ; brooches, 
179, 181-189, 192, 210-214, 252, 397, 403, 
429, 430; bttckles, 2U, 212, 213; ball's 
head cbarra, 429 ; bust, 209, 212 ; casket 
monnt, 429; cramps, 213; diadem, 192; 
discs, 212. 403 ; harness, 354, 387 ; heart- 
shaped plate, 211 ; helmet, 403 ; jug, 418 ; 
key, 430; mount, 212, 213; nails, 252; 
pail, 398 ; pins, 213, 430 ; plate, 212, 213 ; 
pamps, 234, 254 ; radiated crown, 403 ; 
rings, 179, 180, 211, 429, 490; sheath, 
213, 214; shield, 402; spatnln, 430; 
spoons, 252, 430; statuette of Hercules, 
199; statuettes, 239, 303; strainer, 429; 
strap tag, 212; studs, 211, 212; stylus, 
252; swords, 475, 476 ; toilet implements, 
214; tube, 211; tweezers, 211, 252,430; 
vessels, 472; from ^sica (Northnmb.), 
179, 180, 181, 187, 397, 403; Aylesford 
(Kent), 183; Backworth (Northnmb.), 
185, 192; Bibracte, 182, 189; Bolsena 
(Italy), 234, 254; BranghiuR (Herts), 
188, 189; Brongh (Westmorland), 184; 
Caerleon (Mon.), 184; Corby Castle 
(Northumb.), 185; Evans, Sir John, 
collection of, 188; Habitancium (Nort- 
hnmb.), 185 ; Halicamassns, 354, 387 ; 
High Down (Sussex), 209-214; Hoch- 
biihel, near Meran, 188; Hod Hill 
(Dorset), 188, 189; Idria di Ba6a 
(Gorizift), 188; Ireland, 403; Japan, 472, 
475, 476, 480, 490, 491; Kingsholm 
(Glouc), 183, 184, 186; Kirkby Thore 
(Westmorland), 184, 185; Lignria, 182; 



Bronzo objects — continued. 

Martigny, 189 ; Moitich mnsenm, 191 ; 
Newry (Ireland), 191, 403; Nonsberg, 
near Deroolo, 188 ; Omavaaso, 189 ; Pan- 
nonia, 183; Perugia, 182; Polden HUl 
(Somerset), 191 ; Pompeii, 303 ; Pont-y- 
Saison (Mon.), 184 ; Biesenquelle, near 
Dux (Bohemia), 182 ; Rotherley (Dorset), 
184; Boyal Irish Academy, 403; Scot- 
land, 191, 192, 397, 403 ; Sehen (Bavaria), 
188; Silchester (Hants), 239, 252, 418. 
429, 430; Stanwick (Torks.), 191; Btra- 
donic (Bohemia), 182; Thames river, 
402, 403; Waldalgesheim (Germany), 
398 ; Witham river, 402 



bronze, from jEsica (Northumb.), 179, 
181, 187, 397, 403; Aylesford (Kent), 
183; Backworth (Northnmb.), 185, 192; 
Bibracte, 182, 189; Branghing (Herts.), 
188, 189; Brongh (Westmorland), 184; 
Caerleon (Mon.), 184 ; Corby Castle 
(Northnmb,), 186 ; Evans, Sir John, col- 
lection of, 188 ; Habitancium (Northumb.), 
185 ; High Down (Sussex), 210-214 ; 
Hochbiihel, near Meran, 188; Hod Hill 
(Dorset), 188, 189 ; Idria di Bad* 
(Gorizia), 188 ; Kingsholm (Glouc), 
183, 184, 186; Eirkby Thore (Westmor- 
land), 184, 184; Lignria, 182; Martigny, 
189 ; Nonsberg, near Dercolo, 188 ; Oma- 
vasso (Italy), 189 ; Pannonia, 183 ; 
Perugia, 182 ; Pont-y-Saison (Mon.), 
184; Riesenquelle, near Dux (Bohemia), 
182 ; Rotherley (Dorset), 184 ; Selzen 
(Bavaria), 188 ; Silchester (Hants.), 262, 
429, 430 ; Stradonic (Bohemia), 182 ; 
silver, from Champagne cemeteries, 395 ; 
Chorley (Lane), 186, 396 ; Folkestone 
(Kent), 396 ; Jezerine (Bosnia), 395 ; 
Lauteracb, 396 ; Omavasso (Italy) 395 

Brongh (Westmorland), bronze brooches from, 
184 

Backet, wooden, from Silchester (Hants.), 417 
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Bnclcle, broTize, from High Down (Sussex), 211, 

212, 213 ; iron, from High Down, 212, 213 
Bnddbigharra (Punjab), silyor dish from, 534 
Bonrannoch (Perth), bronze armlet from, 191 
Bnrges, Cornelina, 332 

Bnrgh (Cumb.), area of Roman fortress at, 195 
Burial-mounds and dolmens in Japan, W. Gow- 

LAND, F.S.A., on, 439 
Burwell Fen (Gamb.), animal remains from, 

129, 130, 134; SInt implements from, 

130 
Busby, Dr., treasurer of Wells, 333 
Bnzen (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 513, 

514, 522 ; rock tombs, 474 



C. 

Caerleon (Mon.), bronze brooch from, 184 
Ccesar, representation of the murder of, 266 
Calamis, a Greek artist, 200 
Cambridge, animal remains from, 153 ; waxed 

tablets said to have been found at, T. 

M'Kenny Hughes, M.A., P.R.S., F.S.A., 

on, 257 
Campania, Greek vases from, 119 
Campia, Thomas a, 274 
Candlestick, iron, 430 ; lead, 430 
Candanles, 351 

Cannon, used at battle of Bosworth, 168 
Canosa, Greek vase from, 118 
Canterbury and York, qnarrel for precedence 

between the archbishops of, 14 
Capua, Greek vases from, 119 
Carcassonne (France), churches of St. Vincent 

and St. Michael at, 95 
Caria, coins of, 351 

Carlisle, lord, exhibits statuette of Hercules, 199 
Carrawburgh (Northumb.), area of Roman for- 

tress at, 195 
Cart pole {?), end of, from Silcheeter (Hants), 



Carvoran (Northumb.), i 
at, 195 



I of Roman fortress 



Castenet, Bernard de, bishop of Albi, 94 

Castle Newe (Aberdeen), bronze armlet from, 
191 

Castlesteads (Cumb.), area of Roman fortress at, 
195 

Gaetmm Novum, near Civita Yecchia (Italy), 
bronze pump from, 234 

Cattle, the more important breeds of, recognised 
in the British Isles in successive periods, 
by T. McKbknt Hcqhbs, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., 125 ; the Bison, 126 ; Celtic short- 
horn, 133; Chillingham, 144; Highland, 
150 ; introduction, 125 ; Italian, Type A., 
138, Type B., 141; long horuB, 154; medi- 
eval reversion to Bos Longifrons, 152; 
Roman, 137; Romano -British, 135; Roman 
provinces, 143 ; Spanish, 142 ; South 
American, 142 ; summary, 157 ; Swiss, 
143 ; the TTrus, 129 ; Welsh, 160 

Chains, brass for suspending tablets, 261 ; elec- 
trnm, from Vettersfelde, 395 ; gold, from 
Curium, 394 ; Egypt, 395, 397 ; Etruscan 
tombs, 394; Ireland, 394; silver, for sus- 
pension between fibulec, 395; from Cham- 
pagne cemeteries, 395; Chorley (Lane), 
185,396; Folkestone (Kent), 396; Jezer- 
ine (Bohemia), 395 ; Lanterach, 396 ; 
Omavasso (Italy), 395 

Chalcedony, beads of, from Japan, 477, 478 

Champagne cemeteries, silver chains and fibnlte 
from, 395 

Charcoal, from grave on High Down (Sussex), 
213 

Charlemagne, use of wax tablets by, 268 

Charles, count of Flanders, 271 

Charles the Great, figure of, at Albi, 111 

Charm, bronze, in form of bull's head, from 
Silcheater (Hants.), 429 

Charterhouses, the Domttt Inferior or Frary of 
our oldest. Rev. H. Gee, B.D., F.S.A., on, 
525 

Chartley cattle, 144, 145, 147 

Chatelet (France), water pipes fonnd at, 423 

Chaucer, mention of tablets by, 264 
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Ghedworth, (Oloac), maeaic pBTements at, 247 
Cheney, Sir John, 177 

Chesterfield, Rieh&i-d of, canon o! Beverley, 6, 7 
Cbesterford, Qreat (GambH.), amtnal remains 

from, 136 
Ghesterholm, (NorthambOi i^^^^ oi Roman for- 

tresa at, 195 
Cheaters (Norihamb.)> &re& of Roman fortress 

at, 195 
Ohestere, Great (Northumb.), lee ^sica 
Chikago (Japan), stone figure from barial-moond 

at, 603 
Chillingham cattle, 139, 14A 
China, absence of dolmens in, 506 ; moand-burlal 

in, 410 
Chorley (Lanes.), silver broochea, chains, and 

coins from, 185, 396 
Ghrysoprase, beads nf, from Japan, 47S 
Chcech, Rev. C. M., M.A., F.S.A., on the pre- 

bendal stalls and misericords in the 

cathedral church of Wells, 319 
Glacton (Baaex), animal remains from, 131 
CLUtKE, SOHEBS, F.S.A., of the methods naed in 

making and ornamenting an Egyptian 

rock- tomb, 21 
Clay beads from Japan, 477, 478 
Cleevo (Someraet), prebend of, 324, 327, 331, 

332 
Clerical strike at Beverley Minster (forks.). 

A. F. Leach, M.A., F.S.A., on, 1 
Clifford, John, treasorer of York, 17 
Coining, process of, in wall painting at Pompeii, 

310 
Coins, of or from : jEsica (Northomb.), 196, 198 ; 

Eackworth (Northnmb.), 185 1 Garia, 351 ; 

Chorley (Lanes.), 396; Doclea, 52; Doug- 

laa (Isle of Man), 398 ; Enbcea, 140 ; 

Fi-aanes (Belginm), 404; Kiero II., of 

Syracuse, 357 : High Down (Sussex), 

209, 212; Zirkby Thore (Westmorland), 

184; Lanterach, 396 ; Omavasso (Italy), 

395; Philistis, 357; Scodra,38; Silchester 

(Hants.), 252 
Coke, Adam, 4 ; Margery, 4 



Collars, gold, from Frasnes (Belgium), 399,404 ; 

Ireland, 399; in museum of Royal Iriah 

A-cademy, 405 ; Serviea-en-Val (France), 

400 ; Waldalgesbeim (Germany), 404 ; 

iron, of water pipe at Silchester (Hants.), 

422; silver, from .^Saica (Northomb.), 

179, 180, 397 
Cologne, Walraf mnaenm, waxed tableta in, 274 
Gomb, bone, from High Down (Sussex) 214 
Comb End (Glonc), painted wal! plaster from, 

248 
Combe, provost of, 328 
CompasB, iron, from, Silchester (Hants.), 252, 

430 ; tomb of Ollamh Fodhla, 402 
Gonstantine, emperor, figure of, at Albi, 111; 

medallion of, at Albi, 106; victory over 

Maxentina, in moral painting at Albi, 106 
Constantinople, notes on the church now called 

the mosque of the Calenders at, by E. 

Freshfield, LL.D., F.S.A., 431; screen 

in the church of Mone tea Choras, 436 ; 

tomb of the Doge Dandolo in St. Sofia, 

437 
Copper-gilt objects from dolmens in Japan, 480 ; 

bands, 491 ; shoes, 491 ; tiara, 491 
Corbridge (Northumb.), altar from, 199, 201 
Corby Castle (Northnmb.), bronze brooch from, 

185 
Gomez, Qnillanme de, 273 
Coton, Nether (Leicester), 175 
Cramps, bronze, from High Down (Sussex), 213 
Cratisthenes, 357 

Creyghton, , dean of Wells, 332 

Croaa, the, iiiatory of discovery of, in moral 

painting at Albi, 106 
Crown, radiated, bronze, in museum of Royal 

Irish Academy, 403 
Grown Hill, 160 
Gmcifizion, the, on gateway at Albi, 97; in 

mural painting at Albi, 106 
Cramwell, Thomas, dean of Wells, 330 
Crystal beads, from Japan, 477, 478 
Cneysse, Mattre, canon of Albi, chapel of, 98 
Cniraaa, iron, from dolmen in Japan, 484, 486 
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Calbin (Elgin), bronze armlet from, 192 
Gap, glass, from High Down (Sussex), 205 
Cnriam, gold chains from, 394 
CypftriasQS. on wall-painting at Pompeii, 311, 
313 



Dtedalas and Pasiphea, on wall-paintings at 

Pompeii, 311, 314, 316 
Dadlington (Leicester), 160, 162, 173, 174, 178 
Dagger, iron, from Japanese dolmen, 479 
D'Amboise, Louis, bishop of Albi, 96, 102, 112 ; 

arms o£, 106, 107, 111 
Dandolo, Doge, tomb of, 437 
Darmstadt, waxed tablets at, 275 
David, in mnral painting at Atbi, 107 
Datis, Frederick, F.S.A., note on a Roman 

foroe-pamp found at Bolsena, Italy, now 

in the British Museom, 254 
Day, Bobert, gold object be1oii|png to, 391 
Deinocrates, 387 

Diadem, bronze, from Stitchel (Boxbnrgh), 192 
Diana, bust of, at Doclea, 39, 43, 53 ; temple of, 

at Doclea, 53 
Dickon's K^ook, 161 

Diocletian, emperor, reputed birthplace of, 47 
Diodora, the priestess, 201 
Diomedes, 355, 356 
Dionysos, figure of, on silver dish, 534, 536; on 

Greek vases, 116, 117; marble head of, 

303 
Dionysus and Ariadne, on wall-paintings at 

Pompeii, 311, 314, 316 
Dirce and the bull, on wall-paintings at Pompeii, 

311, 314 
Dirk, iron, silver monnted, from dolmen in 

Japan, 484 
Discs, bronze, from High Down (Snssez), 212 ; 

from Ireland, 403 
Dieh, silver, from the Hindn Knsh, 534 
Doclea (Uontenegro), on the Roman town of, by 

J. A. B. MoHEO, M.A., P.S.A.; W. C. F. 

Andbeson, M.A. ; J. O. Uilnb, U.A. ; and 



Doclea — continued, 

F. HiVEBFEELD, M.A., F.S.A., 33 J archi- 
tectural fragments from, 53-62; churches, 
the large, 55, the small, 60; coins from, 
list of, 52 ; constmction of, 42 ; destruction 
of, 51; environs of, 34; histoiy of, 44; 
inscriptions from, 63, and index to, 90; 
Podgorica vase from, 41, 43; reputed 
birth place of Diocletian, 47 ; scnlpturea 
from, 43, 54 ; temples at, 53 ; terra-cotta 
figure from, 43 ; topography of, 38 

Dolmens and burial-mounds in Japan, W. Gow- 
LAND, F.S.A., on, 439 

Dominic of Floronce, bishop of Albi, 96, 97; 
arms of, 97 

Domua Inferior or Frary of our oldest Charter- 
houses, Rev. H. Gee, B.D., F.S.A., on, 
525 ; at the Grand Chartreuse, 525, 526; 
at Henton (Somerset), 525, 528-530; at 
Witham (Somerset), 525, 527-530 

Domyoji-yama (Japan), dolmens at, 449, 470, 472, 
517, 523 

Doneja, John Francis, painter, 107 

Doom, the, mural painting of, at Albi, 103 

Dotzinger, Jodocns, 108 

Douglas (Isle of Han), hoard of gold and silver 
necklets, armlet«, and coins from, 398 

Dresden, waxed tablets at, 274, 275 

Drinking-ham, glass, from High Down (Sussex), 
205, 211, 213 

Drokensford, John of, bishop of Wells, 326 

Dmmside (Aberdeen), bronze armlet from, 191 

Dukle, tee Doclea 

Dunkeld, bishop of, 2 



E. 



Eadbui^, abbess, 263 

Ear-rings, gold, from dolmen in Japan, 491 ; 

from Ealymnos, 395 
Egypt, cattle of, 140 ; gold bracelet from, 396, 

397 ; gold chains from 395, 397 ; waxed 

tablets from, 265 
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Egyptiaa rock-tombs, of the methods nsed in 
making and ornamenting, by Soubbs 
Clakke, F.S.A., 21 ; carvers' and scnlptora' 
work, 27, 29 ; decorators* work, 26 ; first 
escaTatiou,24; masons' work, 25; painters' 
work, 30 ; roof, 25 ; rubbers' work, 25 ; 
walls, 24 

£la, conotesB of Salisbury, the charterhouse of 
Henton (^Somerset), fonnded by, 525, 528 

Electmm, chains of, from Vettersfelde, 395 

Eleghton, Sir William of, 4 

El Kab (Egypt), tomb at, 31 

Ely, Talfoubd, M.A., P.S.A,, on the vases of 
Magna Grsecia, 113; on the house of 
Aulas Vet tins, recently discovered at 
Pompeii, 301 

English, Dr., sixteenth centnry miathematical 
instmment case belonging to, 531 

English, William, 2 

Enya (Japan), dolmens at, 453, 480, 515, 522 

Epidanms, temple of Asclepius at, 377 

Eppittg Forest, animal remains from , 154, 156 

Erigenes, John, 263 

Eros and Pan, on wall-paintings at Pompeii, 311, 
317 

Etrascan tombs, gold chains from, 394 

Eubcea, coin of, 140 

Engene, pope, 268 

Evans, A. J., M.A., F.S.A., on two fibnls of Celtic 
fabric from ^^sica, 179 ; on a votive de- 
posit of gold objects found on the north- 
west coast of Ireland, 391 

Evans, Sir John, K.C.B., F.S.A., Gallo-Roman 
brooch in collection of , 188 ; gold bracelet, 
in collection of, 397 

Everolph, 270 



Falkland Islands, cattle of, 142 
Fargis, Berauld de, bishop of Albi, 103 
I'ann, bronze bead of, from High Down (Sussex), 
209, 212 



Ferrers, Sir Thomas, 170, 172 

Fibula, Ke Brooch 

Fireplaces, Roman, at Bignor (Sussex), 240 ; at 

SUchester (Hants), 240, 429 
Fishing-spears, gold, from Ireland, 392 

Fitzwilliam, , dean of Wells, 330 

Flint implement from Burwell Fen (Cambs.), 130 
Florence, waxed tablets at, 261, 272 
Florentins, 274 
Folkstone (Kent), silver fibula with chains fonnd 

near, 396 
Food vessels from dolmens in Japan, 495 
Fox, George E., F.S.A., and Hopb, W. H. St. 

John, M.A., on excavations on the site of 

the Roman city at Silchester (Hants), in 

1895, 215 
Frary, see " Domns Inferior " 
FraanoB (Belgium), gold collar and coins from, 

399,404 
Fbeshfibld, E., LL.D., F.S.A., notes on the 

chnroh now called the mosque of the 

Calenders at Constantinople, 431 
Frevile, Elizabeth, 170 
Fullers, representation of, in wall-painting at 

Pompeii, 310 
Fnmon-mura (Japan), dolmen at, 518 
Fnmichi (Japan), burial-mound at, 523 
Fajiidera (Japan), bnrial-moond at, 459 



Gairdnbr, Jaues, on the battle of Bosworth, 159 

Galbert, 271 

Gardner, Professor Percy, theory of, regarding 
quadriga on Mansolenm at HalicnmasBQS, 
365 

Garlands, making of, in wall-painting at Pompeii, 
310 

Gates, Sir John, 331 

Gee, Rev. H,, B.D., F.S.A., on the Bamus Infe- 
rior OP Frary of our oldest Charterhouses, 
525 

Geramyo, empress of Japan, 508 
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Gema, gnoetic, from ^eica (Northnmb.), 179, 
180; imitation, from Silchester (Han ts),430 

G6nes, Jean de, 260 

Geneva, waaed tablets at, 272 

Glass objects: beads, 211, 212, 472, 477, 478, 
486 ; bowls, 205, 212, 231 ; handle, 430 ; 
vase, 41, 43; vessels, 205, 210, 212, 213; 
from Doclea, 41, 43; High Down (Sna- 
sex), 205, 211-213; Japan, 472, 477, 486; 
Silchester (Hants), 231 252, 430 

Glastonbnry (Somerset), compass-work on wood- 
work decoration from lake-village at, 402 

Godelee, John, dean of Wells, 326 

Goetweih, waxed tablets from, 275 

Gold obiecta : armlets from Alexandria, 396 
397 ; Breslau musenm, 404 ; Hurstpier- 
point (Sussex), 398 ; Waldalgesheim 
(Germany), 398; boat and fittings from 
Ireland, 392; bowl from Ireland, 393 
chains from Curinm, 394; Egypt, 395 
397; Etruscan tombe, 394; Ireland, 394 
collars fiom Frasnes (Belginm), 399, 404 
Ireland, 399 ; Royal Irish Academy, 405 
Servies-en-Val (France), 400 ; Waldal 
gesheim, 404 ; ear-ring from Japan, 491 
Kalymnos, 395 ; necklets from Donglaa 
(Isle of Man), 398 ; Ireland, 398 ; pen- 
dant from Japan, 491 ; ring from jEaica 
(Northnmb.), 179, 180; votive deposit 
from north-west coast of Ireland, A. J. 
Evans, M.A., F.S.A., on, 391 

Gold-plated rings, from dolmens in Japan, 484, 
489 

Goodman, , dean of Wells, 330 

Gose (Japan), dolmen near, 524 

Ooslar, waxed tablets from, 275 

Gothland, silver neck-riogs from, 398 

Gonffier, cardinal Aimar de, 99 

GowLASD, W., F.S.A., on the dolmens and burial- 
mounds in Japan, 439 

Graecia Magna, the vases of, Talfourd Ely, 
M.A., F.S.A., on, 113 

Grande Chartreuse, the Domui Inferior of, 525, 
526 

VOL. LV. i 
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Grappling-iron, gold from Ireland, 392 

Greek tablets, 265 

Greenfield, William de, arohbishop of Tork, 15 ; 

ordinance of, relating to Beverley, 8 
Greetwell, near Lincoln, Roman villa at, 244 
Gretham, Richard of, 4 
Grimes graves, animal remains from, 134 
Gi-osseteste, Robert, bishop of Lincoln, 15 
Gnibert, abbot of Nogent, 269 
Guigo, prior of the Grande Ohartronse, 526 
Gyogi, the priest, 494 



H. 

Habikiyama (Japan), dolmen at, 457 
Habitancinm (Northnmb.), bronze brooch from, 

185 
HalicamassuB, the Mansolenm at, the probable 
arrangement and signification of its prin- 
cipal sculptures, E. Oldfield, M.A., P.S.A., 
on 343; Amazon frieze, 345-351, 384; 
arohitectural arrangement of pteron, 343 ; 
bronze harness of chariot horses, 354, 
.187; Centaur frieze, 346-351, 385 ; chariot 
frieze, 351, 352; detached atatnary, 373- 
S83; east front, restoration of, 346; 
equestrian groap of heroic size, 373 ; 
female beads, 374 ; figures in quadriga, 
354-373; head of Mansolus, 354; lions, 
383; longitudinal section of interior, 347 ; 
male heads, 379, 380; measurements of 
figures and quadriga, 368 ; panels, 353 ; 
plan of pteron, 344 ; qaadriga, 354 ; aonth 
side, elevation of, 347 ; statue of male 
person, 374; theory of Professor Peroy 
Gardner as to qnadriga, 365 
Halle-on-the-Saal, use of waxed tablets at, 276 
Halle, Swabia, waxed tablets from, 260, 276 
Halton Chesters (Northnmb.), area of Roman 

fortress at, 195 
Hamada (Japan), dolmens at, 449, 514 
Hamburg, use of waxed tablets at, 274 
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Ham Hill (Somerset), Roman scale armour 

from, 198 
Hammer, iron, from Silchester (Hants.)) 2^2 
Handa (Japan), dolmen at, 469 
Handle, glaaa, from Silclieater (Hants ), 430 
Hanging Hill, 175, 178 
Hanover, waxed tablets at, 274 
Hardwick, John, 161 
Harima (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 

514, 522 
Hariulf , abbot of Oudenbnrg, 268 
Harne.ss, broDze, from Mausoleum at Halicai- 

nasaus, 354, 387 ; iron, from dolmens in 

Japan, 480, 487 
Hastings, Lord, 170 
Hatsliepsn, temple of, 140 
Hattorigawa (Japan), dolmen at, 44S, 467, 516, 

523 
HiYERFiELD, P,, M.A., F.S.A., on the Roman 

town of Doclea, in Montenegro, 33 ; notes 

oti excavations at ^sica in 1894, 195 
Ha<ra-hime, tomb of, 469 
Hearths, fonnd at Silchester (Hants.), 217, 246, 

411, 413, 416, 417 
Hecatomnns, 382 
Helmet, bronze, from river Thames, 4fl3 ; iron, 

from dolmens in Japan, 484, 486 
Hembrigge, Richard, sergeant-at-arms, 12 
Henry II., king of England, Charterhoose of 

Witham (Somerset) founded by, 525 
Henton (Somerset), Charterhouse with Domus 

Inferior at, 525, 628, 529, 530 
Henty, E., 202 

Hephaestion, 355 ; funeral pyre of, 388 
Hephaistos and Ares, ou a Greek vase, 117 
Hercules, 350, 351, 355, 356, 357 ; bronze statuette 

of, A. S. MuBRAT, LL.D., F.S.A., on, 199 
Heronles and Ange, on wall-painting at Pompeii, 

311,312 
Hercules, the infant, on wall-paintings at Pompeii, 

311, 314 
Hereford cattle, 152 
Hermann of Reichenau, 271 

es, 356, 357 ; on a Greek vaae, 117 



Hero and Le&nder, on wall-painting at Pompeii, 

311, 312 
Hia How Kao, tomb of, 44U 
Hiero II. of Syracuse, coins of, 357 
High Down (Sussex), further excavations in a 

cemetery of South Saxons on, by C, H. 

Read, Secretary, 202 
Highland cattle, 150 
Higo (Japan), dolmens at, 443, 483; armour 

from, 486 ; personal ornaments from, 491 ; 

stirrup-iron from, 489 
Himeji (Japan), dolmens near, 514, 522 
Hindu Kusb, silver dish from, 534 
Hippolyte, the Amazon Queen, 350, 351 
Hirano (Japan), dolmen at, 520 
Hochbiihe), near Meran, bronze brooches from, 

188 
Hod Hill (Dorset), bronze brooch from, 188, 189 ; 

Roman scale armour from, 198 
Hold (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 443, 

451, 460, 463, 510, 514, 522 
Holcombe (Somerset), prebend of, 324 
Holinshed, R., account of battle of Bosworth by, 

166 
Holm, Richard of, 4 
Hope, W, H, St. John, M.A., on excavations on 

the site of the Roman city at Silchester 

(Hants) in 1896, 409 
Hope, W, H. St. Johh, M.A., and Fox, George E., 

F.S.A., on excavations on the site of the 

Roman city at Silchester (Hants) in 1895, 

215 
Hopton, Ralph, 528 
Horse, terra-cotta figure of, from dolmen in 

Japan, 502, 503 
Horse-fnmitnre, bronze, from Mausoleum at 

Halicamaseus, 354, 387; iron, from 

dolmens in Japan, 480, 487 
Honsesteads (Northumb.), area of Roman for- 
tress at, 195 
HooHEs, T. McKeknt, M.A., F,R.S., F.SA., on 

the more important breeds of cattle which 

have been recognised in the British Isles 

in successive periods, and their relation 
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Hughes, T. McKenny — confittued. 

to other archaeological and historical dis- 
coveries, 125 ; on some waxed tablets 
said to have been fonud at Cambridge, 257 

Haish Brent (Somerset), prebend of, 324, 328 

Hnman figures, terra-cotta, from dolmens in 
Japan, 500. 501 

Hainan remains from High Down (Sttsses), 211, 
212, 213, 214; from dolmens in Japan, 
473, 477, 479 

Hnratpierpoint (Sossei), gold arm-ring from. 



Hyuga (Japan), dolmens in the provinc 

463, 485, 514; rock-tombs, 441 
Hywel Dda, laws of, 148 



of, 460, 



Idria di BaCa (Gorizia), bronze brooch from, 
188 

IdrieoB, 359, 371, 381, 382 

Ilkley (Torks.), animal remains from, 136. 

Ilminster (Somerset), prebend of, 324, 328 

Imaichi (Japan), dolmens at, 455, 462, 480, 515, 
522; objects from, 468; plan of, 467; 
sarcophagi in, 468 

Inaba (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 510 

Inscriptions r 

Greek, on glass phial from High Down 
(Sussex), 205, 206, 212; Boman, from 
JEaioa (Northnmb.), 196 ; Doclea (Monte- 
negro), 63, index to, 90 ; on ring from 
Pompeii, 304 ; on seals from Pompeii, 
303 i on tnb from Silchester (Hants), 414 

Inventories of certain Chnrches in the City of 
London in the patronage of St. Paul's 
Cathedral Chnrch, between the year 1138 
and 1250, by W. Spakbow Simpson, D.D., 
F.S. A., 291 ; St. Antholin, Watling Street, 
293 J St. Augnstine, Watling Street, 292, 
300; St. Benet, Gracechurch, 296; St. 
Benet, Paul's Wharf, 291 ; St. Botolpb, 
Billingsgate, 296 ; St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
294 ; St. Helen, Bisbopsgate, 295, 299 ; 



Inventories of certain chnrches — continued. 

St. John, Walbrook, 294; St. John 
Zachary, Maiden Lane, 297 ; St. Martin 
Orgar, St. Martin's Lane, 296 ; St. Mary, 
Aldermanbary, 294 ; St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk Street, 297; St. Mary Magdalen, 
Old Fish Street, 298; St. Michael de 
jEdreshnda, 299; St. Michael le Qnem, 
292 ; St. Michael, Qneenhithe, 295 ; St. 
Clave, Jewry, 299; St. Peter, Paul's 
Wharf, 291 ; St. Pet«r le Poor, 295 ; St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street, 298; St. Thomas 
Apostle, 293 ; table showing distribution 
of books, ornaments and vestments, 290 

Iphigenia, on a Greek vase, 117 

Ireland, bronze discs from, 403 ; votive deposit 
of gold objects found on the north-west 
coast of. A, J. Evans, M.A., P.S.A., on, 
391 ; waxed tablets found in, 262, 265 

Irish Academy, Royal, bronze radiated crown in 
museum of, 403; gold collar in mnsenm 
of, 405 

Iron objects : anvil, 262 ; armour, 485 ; arrow- 
heads, 479, 484; buckles, 212, 213; 
candlestick, 430; cart pole (?), end of, 
430 ; collars of water pipe, 422 ; com- 
passes, 252, 402, 430 ; cuirass, 484, 486 ; 
dagger, 479; dirk, 484; hammer, 252; 
helmet, 484, 486; horse-furniture, 480, 
487 ; javelin heads, 252 ; keys, 252, 430 ; 
knives, 211-214, 252, 430; lamps, 430; 
lamp-stand, 252; nails, 213, 477; pins, 
213 ; pivot and strap of gate, 424 ; rings, 
211, 212; shears, 252; spear-heads, 211, 
213, 479, 480, 485; stirrup -irons, 489; 
atyli, 252, 430; swords, 479, 482; trowel, 
252; tweezers, 211: from High Down 
(SnBsex), 211-214 : Japan, 477, 479, 480, 
482, 484-489; Silchester (Hants.), 252, 
422, 424, 430 ; tomb of Ollamh Fodhla, 402 

Isaias, in mural painting at Albi, 107 

Isokami (Japan), terra-cotta sarcophagus from, 
471, 472, 524 

Italian cattle, 138, 141 
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Iwaki (Japan), dolmens at, 443 

Iwami (Japan), dolmena in the proTince of, 514, 

515 
Ixion, on wall-paintings at Pompeii, 311, 314 
Jyo (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 451, 

515 
Iznmo (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 443, 

450, 451, 453, 459, 460, 463, 510, 515, 

522 



Jacob, dream of, and building altar, in mural 

painting at Albi, 106 
Jaktorowo (Poland), 132 
Janer, waxed tablets at, 275 

Japan, the dolmens and burial mounds in, hy W. 
GowLASD, F.S.A.. 439; age of, 473, 504; 
armour from, 484, 485; arrow-heada fi-om, 
484, 485 ; beads from, 472, 474, 477, 478, 
486 ; bronze objects from, 472, 475, 476, 
490; clasNCs of dolmens, 444, class I,, 449, 
II. and III., 450, IV., 467; contents of, 
473 ; dimensions of, table of, 513 ; distri- 
bution of, 439, 442 ; dress, articles of, 
from, 489 ; forms of, 443 ; horse- furniture 
from, 480, 487 ; human remains from, 473, 
477, 479; iron objects from, 477, 479, 
480, 482-489 ; orientation of, 450 ; per- 
sonal ornaments from, 4^0, 484, 489 ; 
pottery from, 480-482, 486, 492-604; sar- 
cophagi in, 454, 455, 461, 464, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 471, 472, 474, 475, 477, table of, 
622 ; spindle whorls from, 479, 480, 481 ; 
stone 6gures from, 503 ; structure of, 439, 
446 ; swords from, 479, 482 ; the term 
"dolmen," 442; terra-cotta figures from, 
500-504; terra-cotta tubes on, 469; ver- 
milion fonnd in, 472, 476, 481 
Jaaper, beads of, from Japan, 474, 477, 478, 486 
Javelins, iron, from Silchester (Hants.), 252 
Jet bead, from High Down (Snssex), 212 
Jezerine (Bosnia), silver chains and fibulie from, 

395 
Jimmn, emperor of Japan, 493 



Jito, empress of Japan, 462 

Jocelin, bishop of Wells, 319, 325, 326 

John of Lorraine, cardinal, 99 

JonfEroi, Helinndas, 106; Henry, 106, Jean, 

cardinal, portrait of, 106 
Jncnndns, codex from tomb of, 258 
Judas, the Betrayal by, mural painting of, at 

Albi, 106 
Judgment, the Last, mural painting of, at Albi, 

103 
Jug, bronze, from Silchester (Hants.), 418 



Kahammachi (Japan), dolmens near, 513 
Ealenders, mosque of, at Constantinople, notes 
on the church now called, by E. Fbess- 
FiELii, LL.D., F.S.A., 431; east end, 432, 
433. 434 ; marble slabs, 436 ; plan, 432 ; 
sections, 434, 435, 437 ; screen, 433, 435 
KalymnoR, gold and pearl ear-rings from, 395 
Kamichujo (Japan), terra-cotta horse from, 503 
Kawachi (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 
443, 450, 451, 460, 475, 510, 516, 517, 
523 ; bronze arrow-heada from 476 ; pot- 
tery from, 498 ; rock-tombs in, 441 
Keiko, emperor of Japan, 469 
Kcitai, emperor of Japan, burial-mound of, 462 
Kele, Thomas, 4 
Kerry cattle, 162 

Keys, iron, from Silchester (Hants.), 252, 430 
Killom, Sir Richard, vicar of Beverley Minster, 4 
Kinghom (Fife), bronze armlet from, 191 
Kingsholm (Glonc), bronze brooch fi-om, 183, 

184, 186 
Kirkby Mallory (Leicester), 162 
Kirkby There (Westmorland), bronze brooches 

from, 184, 185 
Knife, iron, from High Down (Sussex), 211- 

214 ; Silchester (Hants.), 252, 430 
Kotubu (Japan), rock-tombs near, 471 
Korea, curved beads found in, 478 ; dolmens in, 
506 ; pottery of, 494, 497 
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KobM (Japan), dolmens at, 448, 520; plan of, 

465 
Kotokn, emperor of Japan, 507 
Kotsnki (Japan), dolmens in the proTinoe of, 

443, 460, 463, 510, 517, 518, 523 : pottery 

fix>m, 499 ; teira-cotta fignro from, 502, 

503 
Eoray^OBhi (Japan), dolmens at, 463, 514, 522 
Koroda (Japan), dolmens at, 467, 469, 513, 514, 

522 
Kyllyng, Richard, 4 
Kyoto (Japan), bnrial-monnd near, 441 
Kyushu (Japan), dolmens at, 441, 443, 510; 

bronze swords from, 475 ; kitchen middens 

at, 504; pott«ry from, 497, 498; stone 

figure from, 503 



Labranda, 351 

Labrys, 351 

Ladrone Islands, cattle of, 142 

Lambert of Angers, 268 

Lamp, iron, from Silchester (Hants), 430 

Lamp-stand, iron, from Silchester (Hants), 252 

Lararia, at Silchester (Hants), 224, 237 

La Reolle, priory of, 270 

Laret and Penates, opinions on, 307-310 

Lausanne, animal remains in museum at, 131 

Lanterach, near Bregcnz, silver 6bul», chain and 

coins from, 396 
Lawrence, Kdwin, Greek vase belonging to, 122 
Laybach Fen, prehistoric village in, 127 
Leach, Artuub P., M.A., F.S.A., on a clerical 

strike at Beverley minster, in the four- 
teenth century, 1 
Leaden objects, candlestick from Silchester 

(Hants), 430; steelyard weights from 

Silchester, 252 
Leander and Hero, on wall painting at Pompeii, 

311, 312 
Leather objects, case for waxed tablets, 261 ; 

shoes from Silchester (Hants), 417 



Leicester, mosaic pavement at, 247 

Leipsig, waxed tableto ar, 275 

Leochares, 381 

Lichfield (Staffs.). 167 

Liegnitz, municipal register of, 275 

Ligula, see Spoon 

Lignria, brooches from, 182 

Lisieox, Thomas, dean of St. Paul's, 284 

Liverpool Museum, waxed tablets in, 265 

London : 

Churches: — St, Antholin, Watling Street, 
285, inventory of, 293 ; St. Aagiistine, 
Watling Street, 285, inventory of, 292, 
300 ; St. Benet, Gracechurch, 285, ia- 
vent«ry of, 296 ; St. Benet, Paul's 
Wharf, 284, inventory of, 291 ; St. 
Botolph, Billingsgate, 285, inventory of, 
296 ; St. Giles, Cripplegate, 285, inven- 
tory of, 294; St. Helen, Bisbopsgate, 

285, inventory of, 295, 299 ; St. John, 
Walbrook, 285, 287, inventory of, 294 ; 
St. John Zachary. Maiden Lane, 285, 
inventory of, 297 ; St. Martin Orgar, 
St. Martin's Lane, 286, inventory of, 
296 ; St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 285, in- 
ventory of, 294 ; St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk Street, 285, inventory of, 297 ; St. 
Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, 285, 
inventory of, 298 ; St. Michael do 
.^dreshnda, 286, inventory of, 299 ; St. 
Michael le Qneni, 284, 287, inventory 
of, 292 ; St. Michael, Qneenhithe, 285, 

286, inventory of, 296; St. Olave, 
JewJ7, 285, inventory of, 299 ; St. Paul's, 
visitations of certain churches in the 
patronage of, 283; St. Peter, Paul's 
Wharf, 284, inventory of, 291 ; St. Peter 
le Poor, 285, 286; inventory of, 295; St. 
Stephen, Coleman Street, 285, inventory 
of, 298 ; St. Thomas Apostle, EJiight 
Rider Street, 285, inventory of, 293 ; visi- 
tations of certain churches in the city 
of London in the patroni^ of St. Paul's 
Cathedral Church, between the years 
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Loudon — continued. 

1138 and 1250, by W. Sparrow Simp- 
BON, D.D., F.S.A., 283 
The CharterhoQse, £29 

Ditcli of Bomaa city of, near Alderagate, 
427 
London, Walter de, dean of Wells, 326 
Long^Bpee, William, earl of Salisbury, 525 
Long-homed cattle, 154 
Louis IX., king of France, acoonnt of 271 
Loath, Sir Nicholas of, canon of Beverley, 3, 5, 

6, 12, 13 
Lonihorp, Sir Robert of, 4 
LQbeck (Germany), waxed tablets found at, 

Lncania, Greek vases from, 118 

Lydney (Qloac.)t temple of Nodens at, 408 

Lyawoode, Sir Robert of, 4 

Lyons (France), animal remains from, 131 

Lysuider, 355 

LysippoB, statnette of Heroales by, 201 



Magna Graecia, the vaaes of, Talfqubd Ely, 
M.A., F.S.A., on, 113 

Major6, Gamillo, 261 

Mai-ble objects from the honse of Anlna Vettias 
at Pompeii, 303 

Hartigny, bronze brooches from, 189 

Mathematical Inatrumente, a sixteenth centary 
case of, P. G. Stonk, P.S.A., on, 631 ; list 
of instmments, 532 

Matsnijhiro (Japan), dolmens at, 151, 519 

Mansolenm at Halicamasana, the probable ar- 
rangement and signiGcation of ito prin- 
cipal sculptures, E. Oldfisld, M.A., 
F.S.A., 00,343; Amason frieze, 345-351, 
384; arcbitectnral arrangement of pteron, 
343 ; bronze harness of chariot horses, 
354, 387 ; Centaur frieze, 346-361, 385 ; 
chariot frieze, 351, 352 ; detached statuary, 



Mansolenm at Halicamassns — continued. 

373-383 ; east front, restoration of, 346 ; 

equestrian group of heroic size, 373; 

female heads, 371; figures in quadriga, 

351-373; head of Mansolns, 354; lions, 

383 ; longitudinal section of interior, 347 ; 

male heads, 379, 380; measurements of 

figures and quadriga, 368 ; panels, 353 ; 

plan of pteron, 344; quadriga, 354 ; south 

side, elevation of, 347 ; statue of m^ 

person, 374; theory of professor Percy 

Gardner as to qnadr^, 365 
Mansolus, 359, 360, 361, 362, 364, 372, 377, 381, 

386, 387 ; head of, 354 
Maxentins, victory of Constantine over, in mnral 

painting at Aibi, 106 
Mayor, Professor J. B., 259 
Mednn (Montenegro), fortress at, 37 
Melas, 350 

Melksham (Wilts), animal remains from, 131 
Memphis, codex from, 258 
Mentz, monument at, 189 
Mera, the mastaba of, 28 
Midas- Necropolis, Phrygia, 356 
MiLMG, J. G., M.A., on the Roman town of 

Doolea, in Montenegro, 38 
Milverton Prima (Somerset), prebend of, 321, 

327 
Minerva, bust of, at Doclea, 53 ; tomple of, at 

Doclea, 61 
Mino (Japan), dolmens in the province of. 443, 

450, 151, 481, 618 
Mi-no-hara (Japan), dolmen at, 456, 619, 523 
Mirrors, from dolmens in Japan, 491 
Hise (Japan), dolmen at, 460, 620, 623 ; plan of, 

461 
Misericords, in Wells cathedral, 319, 325; de- 
scription of, 340 
Mommu, emperor of Japan, 462, 508 
Moraiia river (Montenegro), Roman bridge over, 

35 
Mosaic pavements from Silchester (Hants), 221, 

225, 226, 227, 236, 240, 211, 244; materiaU 

of, 216 
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Moulds, stone, for casting bronze Bivorda, 476 
Moiuit, bronze, from Higb Do'wn (SoBsex), 212, 

213 
Monnt, W. G., bronze statnette from Silchester, 

in the poBsession of, 239 
Mucbelney, abbot of, a prebendary of Wells, 324, 

328, 331, 332 
Munich, waxed tablets in the IfatioDal Mnsenm 

at, 260, 274, 276 
UuKKO, J. A. R., U.A., F.S.A., on the Boman 

town of Doclea, in Montenegro, 33 
Mnral paintings in the cathedral church at Albi, 

102 
Mi]ERAY,A.S.,LL.D.,F.S.A., on a bronze statuette 

of Hercules, 199 
Mnsashi (Japan), dolmens at, 443, 510 
Mnthill (Aberdeen), bronze armlet from, 191 
Mjohoji (Japan), dolmen at, 448, 464, 520, 523 



N 

Nagase (Japan), dolmens near, 514 

Nails, bronze, from Silchest«r (Hants), 252 ; 

iron, from High Down (Sussex), 213; 

dolmens in Japan, 477 
Nakayama (Japan), dolmen at, 518, 523 
Nancj (France), wax tablets on tapestry at, 266 
Xara (Japan), dolmen at, 457; incised bonlders 

from, 504; plan of, 456 ; terra-cotta tnbe 

from, 459; the temple Todaiji, 425,504, 

507 
Narahara (Japan), dolmens at, 520 
Narbonne (France), church at, 95 
Kecklets, gold, from Douglas (Isle of Man), 398; 

Ireland, 398; silver, from Douglas, 398; 

Gothland. 398 
Needles, bone, from Silchester (Hants), 252 
Wephrite, beads of, from Japan, 478 
Ne^ill, Alexander, archbishop of York, 1, 14; 

visitation of, to Beverley, 4; notice of the 

life of, 17 
Newry (Ireland) bronze armlet from, 191, 403 



NewBome, Barkholomew, case of mathematical 
inetrnmeats made by, 532 ; notes concern- 
ing, 533 

NewBome, Edward, 533 

Newton, Sir Charles, 345, 349, 350, 353, 354, 
355, 357, 358, 362, 363, 365, 373, 382,387, 
389 

Newton St. Loe (Somerset), animal remains 
from, 131 

Nike, 357 

Nintoku, emperor of Japan, burial-mound of, 
459, 460, 463 

Nodens, temple of, at Lydney (Glouc), 408 

Nola, Greek vase from, 1 19 

Nonsberg, near Dercolo, bronze brooches from, 
188 

Nordhausen, waxed tablets from, 275 

Norfolk, duke of, 175 

Normanby, John of, 4 

Northumberland, earl of, 175 

Nuremberg (Germany), use of waxed tablets at, 
270 



Oar, gold, from Ireland, 392 

Oar-blade, oak, from Ireland, 392 

Oilmakers, represented on wall painting at 

Pompeii, 311 
Ojin, emperor of Japan, burial-mound of, 4£0, 

463 
Okamedani (Japan), dolmen at, 457, 520 
Okayama (Japan), dolmens near, 513, 522 
Olympia, monument of Philip of Macedon at, 

381 
Oi.DFiBLD, E., M.A., F.S.A., on the Mausoleum at 

Halicamassue, the probable arrangement 

and signification of its principal sculptures, 

348 
Ollamh Fodhla, tomb of, objects from, 402 
Omi (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 443, 

449, 450, 518 ; armour, rings and swords 

from, 484 
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Omphale, queen of Ljdia, 351 

Omaro (Japan), dolmens at., 462, 517, 518 

Ormunental vessels from dolmens in Japan, 495, 
498 

Omavasso (Italj), bronze broocbeg from, 189 ; 
silver chains, fibnlee, and coins from, 395 

Ota (Japan), dolmen at, 462 

Oar Lady, coronation of, on gateway at Albi, 
97; fignre of, at Albi, 98, HI 

Oar Lady of Pity, in moral painting at Albi 
106 

Onr Lord, appearing to Mary Magdalene, in 
moral painting, 106 ; bearing the croBs, 
ill mnral painting, 106 ; betrayal of, in 
mnral painting, 106 ; crncifision of, in 
mnral painting, 106, 107; in glory, in 
mnral painting, 106 ; resnrrection of, in 
mnral painting, 106 

Oxford, earl of, 167, 173 

Oya (Japan), dolmens at, 518 



Paeatnoi, Greek vase from, 119 

Pail, bronze, from Waldalgesbeim (Germany), 

398 
Paintings, mnral, in cathedral eharch at Albi, 

102; at Pompeii, 302 317 
Fan and Eros, on wall-paintings at Pompeii, 

311, 317 
Pannonia, type of brooches from, 183 
Pantaleon, king of India, 536 
Parheri, kimb of, at £1 Kab, 31 
Paris, waxed tablets at, 272 
Paropamians, 535, 536 
Pasipliae and Daedalns, on wall-paintings at 

Pompeii, 311, 314, 316 
Passion, the, inetrnmente of, on arch at Albi, 99 ; 

in mural painting at Albi, 106 
Patella, Roman, from Stanhope (Peeblesshire), 



Patroclns, 352 
Peace, figure of, o 



brass case, 531 



Peckleton (Leicester), 162 
Penates and Lares, opinions on, 307-310 
Pendants, gold, from dolmen in Japan, 491 
Penthens, tho death of, on wall-paintings at 

Pompeii, 311, 314 
Perseus and Andromeda, on wall-paintings at 

Pompeii, 311, 313 
Personal ornaments from dolmens in Japan, 

489 
Perugia, brooch from, 182 
Phial, glass, with Greek inscription, from High 

Down (Sussex), 205, 212 ; analysis of 

contents, 207 
Philip III., ting of FiMice, accounts of, 271 
Philip IV., king of France, accounts of, 271 
Philip of Macedon, monument of, 381 
Philiatis, coins of, 357 
Pignoria, description of codex by, 258 
Pins, bone, from Silchester (Hants.), 252 ; 

bronze, from High Down (Sussex), 213; 

iron, from High Down, 213 
Pisistratus, 355, 356 
Pitthens, 350 
Pittkelloney (Aberdeen), bronze armlet from, 

191 
Pivot, iron, from gate at Silchester (Hants.), 

426 
Pixodarns, 382 
Plate, bronze, from High Down (Sussex), 212, 

213 ; heart-shaped, from High Down, 

211 
Plunton Castle (Kirkcudbright), bronze armlet 

from, 192, 397 
Podgorica (Montenegro), palace of KmSna 

Glavica near, 39, 53 ; vase at, 41, 43 
Polden Hill, near Bridge water (Somerset), 

bronze objects found at, 191 
Polling, wax tablets from, 276 
Polyclctus, the Doryphoma of. 201 
Pompeii, the house of Aulus Vettius recently 

discovered at, Taljoubd Ely, M.A., P.S.A., 

on, 301 ; bronze statuettes from, 

marble objects from, 303 ; plan of, 

ring from, 303, 304 ; seals from. 
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Trail paintings in, 302-317 ; wased tablets 
found at, 267, 270 

Pont-j'-Saison (Hon.), bronze brooch from, 184 

Poqihyry, fonnd at Silchester (Hants.), 429 

Pottery, from dolmens in Japan, 480, 481, 482, 
486, 492-504; High Down (Sussex), 209, 
211, 212, 213; Silchester (Hants.), 231, 
245, 253, 422, 428 ; the vasea of Magna 
Graecia, Talfoubd Ely, M.A., F.S.A., on, 
113 

Poverty, figni-e of, on brass case, ottl 

Prat, Cardinal Antoine de, 99 

Prebend al stalls, in Wells cathedral chnrch, 
319; aprangement in the chapter-honse, 
328, 339 ; arrangement in the choir, 327, 
337, 338; bench end, 335; canopies 
destroyed, 336 ; canopies and panelling, 
339 ; destroyed, 337 ; giuund plan of, in 
choir, 338 ; history of, 325 ; list of pre- 
bends, 320 ; misericords, 340 

Preston (Lane), animal remains from, 131 

Price, F. G. Hilton, F.S.A., gold bracelets in 
the collection of, 396 

Priene, marble head from temple of Athene 
Polias at, 375 

Provins, nsc of waxed tablets at, 274 

Psychopompus, 356 

Ptah-hotep, tomb of, 28 

Pump, bronze, from Bolsena (Italy), 234; note 
on by F. Davis, F.S.A., 254 ; from Castrum 
Novum, 234 ; from Silchester (Hants.), 
232, 254 

Pythia, 359, 360, 369, 370, 371, 372 



Ralph, bishop of Wells, 326 

Ratisbon, waxed tablets from, 260 

Ravenser, Richard of, archdeacon of Lincoln, 2 

5, 6, 7, 12 
Reach Lode (Oamb.), animal remains from, 136 
Read, C H., Secretary, on further excavations 
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R«ad, C. H. — continued. 

in a cemetery of South Saxons on High 
Down (Sussex), 202; on a silver diah 
with a figure of Dionyaoa from the Hiadn 
Kush, 534 

Realgar, found at Silchester (Hants), 252 

Reiner, monk of St. Lawrence, Liege, 271 

Resurrection, the, in mural painting at Albi, 
106 

Ribble, river, animal remains from, 131 

Rich, Edmund, treasurer of Salisbury, 525 

Richard, archbishop of Canterbury, 14 

Richu, emperor of Japan, burial-mound of, 460, 
4€3 

Riesenquelle, near Dux (Bohemia), bronze 
brooch from, 182 

Rings, bi'onze, from .-Esics (Not-thumb.), 179, 
180; High Down (Sussex), 211; Japan, 
490; Silchester (Hants), 429; gold, from 
.^sica, 179, 180 ; gold-plated, from Japan, 
484, 489 ; iron, from High Down, 2XX, 
212 ; metal, from Pompeii, 303, 304 ; 
silver, from Japan, 480, 490 

Robert, bishop of Wells, 319 

Robertet, Charles de, bishop of Albi, 102, 105, 
110 

Rock-tombs, Egyptian, of the methods used in 
making and ornamenting, by Somebb 
Clarke, F.S.A., 21 ; in Japan, 441 

Roger, archbishop of York, 11 

Rokuya (Japan), dolmens at, 469, 483, 519 ; 
horse-fnrnitnre from, 487, 488 

Roma, bust of, at Doclea (Montenegro), 45, 53, 
54 ; temple of, at Doclea, 54 

Roman cattle, 137 

Roman remains: .i£sica (Northnmb.), 179, 195; 
Chatelet (Fiance), 423; Doclea (Monte- 
negro). 33; London, 427; Pompeii, 301 ; 
Silchester (Hants), excavations in 1895, 
215; in 1896, 409 

Roman tablets, 266, 267 

Romano-British cattle, 135 

RomanuB, archbishop of York, 15 ; ordinance of, 
relating to Beverley, 11 
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Rose, Sir Robert, 12 

Rotherley (Dorset), bronze brooches from, 184 

Rouen (France), use ot vraxed tablets at, 271, 

276 
Rovinaki, M. Paul, 33, 38, 41, 63 
Rntcheflter (Northumb.), area of Roman fortrraa 

at, 195 
Rnysbrock, John. 261 
Rj-oBcki (Japan), dolmen at, 519, 520; hoi-se 

fnmitui'C fram, 488 



Sftbinna, P. Vettiue, 318 

Saimei, empress of Japan, 465 

St, Alain of Lavonr, statue of, at Albi, 99 

St. Amarand, statue of, on porch at Albi, 99 

St. Aodrew, in mural painting at Albi, 107 

St. Anne, in mnral painting at Albi, 105 ; statue 

of, at Albi, 99 
St. Anaelm, 270 

St. Anthony, medallion of, at Albi, 108 
St. Augustine, medallion of, at Albi, 107 ; men- 
tion of waied tablets by, 263 
St. Benedict, 268 

St. Benedict of Castres, statue of, at Albi, 99 
St. Bernard, 270, 526 j on the gateway at Albi, 

97 
St. Bemaidine, Kcrmons of, 274 
St. Blaise, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
St. Boniface, 263, 270 
St. Bruno, 525 

St. Cariseima, atatne of, on porch at Albi, 99 
St. Cecily, in mural paintings at Albi, 105, 107 ; 

statues of, at Albi, 96, 110, 112 
St. Christopher, mural painting of, at Albi, 105 
St. Clair, bishop of Albi, 103 
St. Dominic, medallion of, at Albi, 107; statue 

of, on gateway at Albi, 96 
St. Eugene, statue of, on porch at Albi, 99 
St. Francis of Asaiai, medallion of, at Albi, 107 
St. Genevieve of Paris, figure of, at Albi, 112 
St. George, in mural jiaintiug at Albi, 105, 107 



St. German de Pr^s, waxed tablets in library of, 

259, 272 
St. Helen, in mural painting at Albi, 106 ; 

medalliona of, at Albi, 106, 107 
St. Hngh, 527, 528 
St. Jamea the Great, in mural painting at Albi, 

97, 105, 106, 107 
St. James the Less, in mural painting at Albi, 

106 
St. Jerome, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
St. Joachim, vision of, and meeting with St. 

Anna, in mural painting at Albi, 105 
St. John Baptist, statue of, at Albi, 111; story 

of, in mural painting at Albi, 106 
St. John the Evangelist, statue of, at Albi, 97 ; 

story of, in mural painting at Albi, 106 
St, Joseph, statue of, at Albi, 99 
St. Katherine, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
St. Lawrence, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
St, Louia of Toulouse, on the gateway at Albi, 

97 
St. Luke, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
St. Mametus, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
St. Marciane, statue of, on porch at Albi, 99 
St. Martial, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
St, Mary Magdalene, in mnral painting at Albi, 

106, 107 J statue of, at Albi, 97, 99 
St. Michael, in mural painting at Albi, 106, 107 
St, Michael of Gaitlao, statne of, at Albi, 99 
St. Mochteus, 265 
St. Paul, in mural painting at Albi, 106, 107 ; 

statue of, at Albi, 99, 111 
St. Pere, monastery of, 271 
St. Peter, statue of, at Albi, 99 ; story of, in 

mural painting at Albi, 106 
St. Peter Martyr, medallion of, at Albi, 107 
St. Peter of Verona, on the gateway at Albi, 97 
St. Philip, in mural painting at Albi, 106 
St. Pons, on the gateway at Albi, 97 
St. Quintin, Anthony of, rector of Settrington, 12 
St. Radcgonde, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
St. Raphael, in mural painting at Albi, 106 
St. Roche, in mural painting at Albi, 107, 108 
St. Salome, in mural painting at Albi, 107 
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St. Salvi, Btatnes of, at Albi, 97, 99 
St. Sebastian, statae of, at Albi, 106 
St. Sigolena, in moral painting at Albi, 105 ; 

statue of, at Albi, 99 
St. Simon, in mural painting at Albi, 106 
St. Stephen, in mnral painting at Albi, 107 
St. Thomas Aquinas, on the gateway at Albi, 97 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, 525 
St. Tiburtins, on the gateway at Albi, 97 
St. Ursula, in mnral painting at Albi, 107 
St. Valerian, in mural painting at Albi, 105, 

107 ; statae of, at Albi, 97 
St. Veronica, medallion of, at Albi, 107 
St. Victor, abbaye de, waxed tablets at, 272 
Sakkitra (Egypt), tombs at, 28 
Sakuraidani (Japan), dolmen at, 471 ; terra- 
cotta Barcophagns from, 470, 524 
Saknra-mura (Japan), dolmen at, 518 
Salomon, bishop of Constance, 268 
Salonica, marble slab in church of St. Demetrius, 

437 
Samida (Japan), dolmen at, 520 
Samoisky, count, 132 
Saxons, South, cemetery of, on High Down 

(Sussex), 202 
Scampton (Lines.), mosaic pavement at, 242 
Scaiborongh, John de, notary public, 2 
Scardeburgh, Robert of, dean of York, 15 
Scbnlpforta, waxed tablets at, 275 
Scodra, coins of, 38 
Scopas, 371, 386 
Scotland, animal remains from, 131 132 ; bronze 

armlets from, 191, 192, 403 
Seafield (Fife), bronze armlet from, 191 
Seals, from honse of Aulus Vettins at Pompeii, 

303 
Sedgnike, master, vicar of Marflete, 8 
Selkirk (Scotland), animal remains from, 131 
Selzen (Bavaria), bronze brooch from, 188 
Sen-dznka (Japan), 509 
Seoul (Korea), pottery in use at. 497 
Serries-en-Val (France), gold collar from, 400 
Seti I., temple of, at Abydos, 29 ; tomb of, at 

Thebes, 27 



Settsa (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 443, 
460, 618, 519, 523, 624 ; potteries, 495 

Shalford (Somerset), prebend of, 324 

Shears, iron, from Silcheater (Hants.), 252 

Sheath, bronze, from High Down (Sussex), 213, 
214 

Shenton (Leicester), 163 

Shiba (Japan), dolmen at, 451 ; contents of, 474, 
476 ; horse-f ami tore from, 467, 488 ; iron 
arrow-head from, 485 ; plan of, 452 

Shiba-mara (Japan), dolmen at, 516 

Shield, bronze, from river Thames, 403; river 
Witham, 402 

Shijo-niora (Japan), dolmens at, 616 

Shimotsnke (Japan), dolmens at, 443, 474, 510 

Shinano (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 
443,519 

Shiroishi (Japan), horse-fumitnre from dolmen 
at, 488 

Shoes, copper-gilt, from Japan, 489 ; leather, 
from Silchester (Hants.), 417 

Shomu, emperor of Japan, 507 

Short-hom, the Celtic, 133 

ShoBO-in, the treasure-house, 506, 607 

Siena, waxed tablets at, 274 

Silchester (Hants.), excavations on the site of 
the Eoman city at, in 1895, W. H. St. 
JoHs Hope, M.A., and Q. E. Fox, F.S.A., 
on, 215 J in 1896, W. H. St. John Hope, 
M.A., on, 409 ; animal remains, 135, 421 ; 
architectural remains, 238, 425, 429 ; 
beads, 252 ; block plan of portions ex- 
cavated up to 1895, 253; to 1896, 430; 
bone objects, 262, 421 ; bronze objects, 
239, 252, 418, 429 ; building south of 
chnrohyard excavated, 428 ; circular pilae, 
419 ; coins, 262 ; ditch, section cnt on 
western side, 426 ; fireplaces, 240, 429 ; 
gate in western wall of city f onnd, 424 ; 
glass object*, 231, 252, 430; hearths, 217, 
246, 411, 413, 416, 417 ; Inml<i III., build- 
ing in, 424; Inaula XIII., bnildings in, 
216; InmlaXIY., buildings in, 219; In. 
tula XV., buildings in, 409 ; Insula XVI., 
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Silcb ester — amiiaued. 

bnildinf^ in, 415 ; iron objects, 252, 422, 
424,430; leaden objectB, 252,430; leather 
objectB, 417; Lararium, 224i, 237; letters 
on a tub, 414 ; mosaic pavf^ments, 221, 225, 
226, 227, 236. 240, 241, 244, materials of, 
246 ; painted plaster, 248, 250; perforated 
blade-bones, 422 ; pivot and strap of gate, 
426; porphyry, 429; pottery, 231, 245, 
253, 422, 428; pump, 232, 264; realgar 
found, 252 ; stool leg, 430 ; tubs from 
wells, 245, 414 ; vivianitu found, 224 ; 
water pipe, 422; wells, flint lined, 420, 
square, wood lined, 223, 413, 417, 418, 
tub lined, 245, 414; wooden objects, 232, 
264, 417, 422 

Silenos, marble head of, 303 

Silver objects : armlets, from Japan, 480 ; beads 
from Japan, 477, 478; brooches with 
chains from Champagne cemeteries, 395 ; 
Chorley (Lanes.), 185, 396 ; Folkestone 
(Kent), 396; Jezerine (Bosnia), 395; 
Lanterach, 396 ; Ornavasso (Italy), 395 ; 
collar from .£sica (Noithnmb.), 179, 
180, 397; dish from the Hindn Kuah, 
534 ; necklet from Donglas (Isle of Man), 
398; Gothland, 398; rings from Japan, 
480 

Silver plated rings from Japan, 490 

Simpson, W. Spaebow, D.D., F.S.A., visitations 
of certain churches in the city of London 
in the patronage of St. Paul's Cathedral 
Church, between the years 1138 and 1250, 
283 

Skirlaw, Walter, canon of Beverley, 5, 13 

Snaith, Henry, canon of Beverley, 13 

Solomon, in mnral painting at AIbi, 107 

Sompachi (Japan), dolmen at, 518 

Soterie, codex from tomb of, 258 

Spanish cattle, 142 

Spear-heads, iron, from dolmens in Japan, 479, 
480, 485 ; High Down (Sussex), 211, 213 

Spindle whorls, steatite, from Japan, 479, 480, 
481 



Spoon, bronze, from Silchester (Hants.), 252, 

4S0 
Sprottley, Sir John of, 4 
Stanhope (Peeblesshire), bronze armlet from, 

191, 192 ; Roman pcUelh, from, 403 
Stanley, Lord, 171, 173, 174, 175 
Stanley, Sir William, 173-178 
Stanwick (Torks.), bronze objects from, 191 
Stfmwix (Camb.), area of Roman fortrees at, 

195 
Stapteton (Leicester), 161, 162, 173, 174 
Statoette, bronze, from Silchester (Hants.), 239 
Steatite, beads of, 477, 478; spindle whorls of, 

479, 480, 481 
Steelyard weights, lead, from Silchester (Hants), 

252 
Stiri (Greece), picture screen in church of St. 

Lnke at, 486 
Stirrup -irons, from dolmens in Japan, 489 
Stitchel (Roxburgh), bronze diadem from, 192 
Stoke Golding (Leicestei), 160, 178 
Stone, P. G„ P.S.A,, on a sixteenth centnry 

mathematical instrument case, 631 
Stone figures trom dolmens in Japan, 503 
Stone moulds for casting bronze swords, 476 
Stool leg, wood, from Silchester (Hants), 430 
Stradonic (Bohemia), bronze brooch from, 182 
Strainer, bronze, from Silchester (Hants), 429 
Strange, Lord, 173 

Strap of gate, iron, from Silchester (Hants), 426 
Strap tag, bronze, from High Down (Sussex), 

212 
Strasshni^, school of masons at, 108; waxed 

tablets at, 225 
Stiike-a-light, from High Down (Snasei), 211, 

212, 213 
Studs, bronze, from High Down (Sussex), 211, 

212 
Stylus, bronze, from Silchester (Hants), 252 ; 

iron, from Silchester, 252, 430 
Sutton Cheney (Leicester), 161, 162, 174, 177 
Sutton, Long (Somerset), prebend of, 324, 328 
Swiss cattle, 143 
Sword guards, from dolmens in Japan, 484, 485 
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Swords, bronze, from Japan, 475, 476 ; 

from dolmens in Japan, 479, 482 
Swynf elt«, Jolio, 4 



Tablets, w^ed, said to have been foand at 
Cambridge, T. UcKennt Hughes, M.A., 
P.R.S., F.S.A., on, 257; acconnte of 
French kings kept on, 271 ; bibliography 
of, 277 ; chain for soGpending, 261 ; from 
Pompeii, 267, 270; from Transylvania, 
267 ; leather cases for, 261 ; materials of, 
259 ; metal case found with, 261 ; use of, 
in early times, 263-276 ; writicg on, 259 

Tamba (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 44it, 
450, 480, 490, 519 ; pottery from, 498 

Tamworth (Warw.J, 167, 170, 171 

Taniguchi (Japan), dolmen at, 518 

Tarentum, vases made at, 114 

Tannton, archdeacon of, 324, 327 

Tenchi, emperor of Japan, 441 

Tennoji (Japan), sarcophagus from, 472 

Teragnchi (Japan), dolmen near, 462, 520 

Terra-cottft, fignres of, from Doclea, 43 ; from 
dolmens in Japan, 500-504; tubes of, on 
hnrial-monnds in Japan, 459 ; vessels of, 
from Japan, 492, 493 

Thames, river, bronze helmet from, 403 ; bronze 
shield from, 403 

Thebes (Egypt), tomb of Seti I, at, 27 

Theseos, 350 

Theseos and Ariadne, on wall painting at 
Pompeii, 311, 312 

Thome, Richard of, canon of Beverley, 6 

Thothmes 111., temple of, at Amada, 29 

Ti, tomb of, 28 

Tiara, copper-gilt, from dolmen in Japan, 491 

Timothens, 377 

Tiverton (Devon), animal remains from, 131 

Todaiji, the temple, 604, 507 

Toilet implements, bronze, from High Down 
(Sossex), 214 



Toome Bar (Ireland), oak oar-blade from, 392 
Torqne, tee collar. 

Tortnariue, Radnlfos, nae of wax tablets by, 271 
Tosa (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 443, 

450, 519, 520 
Trowel, iron, from Siloheater (Hants.), 252 
Tsnda (Japan), dolmens at, 514, 515 
Tsokahara (Japan), dolmens at, 446, 449, 519 
Tsnma (Japan), dolmens near, 514 
Tanma-machi (Japan), dolmen at, 457 
Tsoshima (Japan), the island, 505 
Tnbes, bronze, from High Down (Snssez) 211 ; 

terra-cotta, on borial-monuds in Japan, 

459 
Tnmer, William, dean of Wells, 331 
Tweezers, bronze, from High Down (Snsaei), 

211 ; Silchester (Hants.), 252; iron, from 

High Down, 211 
TwiOGB, R. W., F.S.A., notes on the cathedral 
I chnrch of St. Cecily at Albi, 93 

Twm Sion Oatti, story of, 148 



U. 

Ueda (Japan), dolmen at, 483 

Umstadt, tax register of, 275 

Unebi, moant (Japan), burial mound at, 493 

Unterlinden, waxed tablets of the monastery of, 

270 
TTrania, on wall-painting at Pompeii, 311, 312 
Urseau, Nicholas, clockmaker, 533 
Urns, the, 129; fonnd associated with neolithic 

implements, 130; with bronze weapons, 

131 



Vase, glass, the Podgorica, from Doclea, 41, 43 
Vases of Magna Graecia, Taltoced Elt, M.A., 



Verespatak (Transylvi 
267 



ia), waxed tablets from, 
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Tergil, Polydore, archdeacon of Wei 1b, 330 ; 

acconnt of the battle of Boaworth by, 

lU 
TennilioD, in Japanese dolmens, 472, 476, 481 
Terona, Bepnlchral reliefs at, 198 
Vessels, bronze-gilt, from Japan, 472 ; gloss, 

from High Down (Sussex), 211, 212, 

213 
Teata, on wall-paintings at Pompeii, 307 
yett«rsfelde (Germany), electmm chains from, 

395 ; gold treaanre from, 201 
Tettii family, 303, 318 
TettioB, Aulns, house of, recently discovered at 

Pompeii, Talfourd Ely, M.A., F.S.A., on, 

301 
Victory, 357 
Vindez, Nonina, 201 

Vine-dressers, on wall-painting at Pompeii, 310 
Visitation of certain Ohnrches in the City of 

London in the patronage of St. Fanl's 

Cathedral Chnrch, between the years 

1138 and 1250, by W. Spabkow Simpson, 

D.D., P.S.A., 283 
Voolte, Gaillanme da la, bishop of Alb), 96 
Vnlci, vases fonnd at, 115, 124 



W. 

Wadi Hftlfa (Egypt), temple of Thothmes III. 

at, 29 
Waldalgesheim (Germany), gold arm-ring and 

bronze pail from, 398 ; gold collar from, 

404 
Waleys, Ralph, precentor of Beverley, 5 
Wall-paintings in cathedral chnrch of Albi, 

102 ; in the house of Anlns Vettios at 

Pompeii, 302-317 
Wallnend (Northnmb.), area of Roman fortress 

at, 195 
Wall TowD Crag (Northnmb.), Roman scalo- 

armonr from, 198 
Waltham, Adam de, chaplain of Beverley, 5 
War, fignre of, on brass case, 531 



Warminster (Somerset), prebend of, 324 

Warmnnd, bishop, psalter of, representation of 
wax tablet in, 263 

Water pipe, wood, at Chatelet (France), 423 ; at 
Silchester (Hants), ^2 

Water vessels from dolmens in Japan, 495, 497 

Waxed tablets said to hare been fotmd at Cam- 
bridge, T. McKbnnt HnoHBB, M.A., F.B.S., 
F.S.A., on, 257 

Wedmore Prima (Somereet), prebend of, 324, 
327, 331 

Weimar, waxed tablets at, 275 

Wells cathedral chnrch, the prebendal stalls and 
miBcricords in, Rbv. C. M. Chdrcb, M.A,, 
F.S.A. , on, 319; arrangement in the 
chapter honse, 328, 339; urangement iu 
the choir, 327, 337, a38 ; bench end, 335 j 
canopicB destroyed, 336; canopies and 
panelling, 339; deetroyed, 337; gronnd 
plan in choir, 338 ; history of, 325 ; list of 
prebends, 320 ; misericords, 340 

Welsh cattle, 150 

Wenlyngbnrgb, John of, canon of Beverley, 6, 7 

White Moors (Leicester), 160, 161, 162, 164, 170, 
173 

Whiting, Richard, abbot of Glastonbury, 330 

Wibald, abbot, 268 

Wilibaldus, 270 

Winchester cathedral chnroh, stalls in, 334 

Wine-shop, represented on wall-painting at 
Pompeii, 311 

Witham river, bronze shield from, 402 

Witham (Somerset), Charterhonse with Domm 
Inferior at, 525, 527, 528, 529, 530 

Wittenbei^, waxed tablets at, 275 

Wyverthorp, Thomas de, rector-choral of Bever- 
ley, 5 



Yamagnchi (Japan), dolmen at, 520 
Tamamoto (Japan), dolmens at, 518 
Tamanouchi (Japan), dolmen at, 469 
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Yamasbii-o (Japao), dolmene in the piYtviiice of, 

460,520 
Tamatake (Japan), dolmens at, 516 
Tamato (Japan), dolmens in the province of, 

441, 443, 450, 460, 610. 511, 520, 521, 523, 

524; beads from, 478 ; bronze airow-headB 

from, 476 ; pottery from, 499 
Tarmoath, animal remains from near, 128 
Taao-dznka (Japan), 509 
Taani (Japan), dolmens at, 515, 522, 523; 

pottery from, 493 
Teso (Japan), kitchen middens at, 504 
Yoke-bar, wood, from Silcbester (Hants), 422 
York and Canterbury, quarrel for precedence 

between the archbishops of, 14 



Yoroidznka (Japan), bnrial-monnd at, 460 
Ynsnfzai, scnlptnres from, 535, 536 



Zacharias, 263; in mnral painting at Albi, 107 

Zenodoms, a Qreek scnlptor, 200 

Zens, on coins of Caria, 351 ; on a Greek vase, 

117; on wall-paintings at Pompeii, 311, 

314 
Zlaiica (Honten^io), Roman remains at, 37 
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